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3n Memoriam 


FRANCIS LEONARD BACON 
1889—1958 


Francis Leonard Bacon, dynamic and devoted leader, and 
former president of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, passed away at his home in Santa Barbara, California, 
on January 20, 1958, following a brain operation last July. 

Dr. Bacon devoted his life to the professional advancement of 
secondary education. Teacher, coach, administrator, lecturer, 
author, and inspiring leader, he was regarded as among the 
nation’s outstanding high-school principals serving in Meriden, 
Connecticut; Newton, Massachusetts; and Evanston, Illinois. He 
was a lecturer on secondary education in a number of universities, 
including Yale, Harvard, Boston, Wisconsin, Northwestern, 
Columbia, and California at Los Angeles. He was author of many 
professional publications including articles in THE BULLETIN of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and co- 
author of many books on secondary-school administration, promi- 
nently among them The Administration of American Secondary 
Schools with Joseph Roemer and James Edmonson. 

Dr. Bacon was always willing and eager to assist the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals in all of its activities, 
especially during its great growth in the past twenty years. He 
appeared frequently as a forceful speaker on the annual conven- 
tion programs and served as chairman on several of its most 
important committees and commissions. It was during his term 
as president in 1927-28 that the Association was accepted as the 
department of secondary education by the National Education 
Association. 

His contributions to and his significant efforts for secondary 
education are impressive and abiding. The forceful influence of 
his devoted interest and dedication to secondary-school adminis- 
tration will continue to leave an impressive mark on education. 
His life's work will always be characterized as purposeful, noble, 
and enduring. 
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The School Principal’s Proper Concept 


of School Law 
E. C. BOLMEIER 


A PRIMARY and timely objective for the modern school principal is 
to establish a clear conception of the legal framework in which public 
education functions. Not only principals, but all school personnel should 
have this understanding. There is mounting evidence to indicate that 
many do not realize that the public school system is a creature of law, 
to be governed by law, and even to serve as an arm of law. 


FEDERAL AUTHORITY OvEeR EDUCATION 


Beginning with the top level of our government as related to public 
education, there appears to be much bewilderment and disagreement as 
to the Federal government's legal role in public education. Some people 
believe that since there is no direct reference to education in the Federal 
constitution, and since the tenth amendment stipulates that “powers not 
delegated to the United States by the constitution nor prohibited by it to 
the States are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people,” that 
the Federal government has no constitutional right to delve into educa- 
tional matters. 

That point of view is in error. The general welfare clause of the 
preamble to the Constitution and numerous other constitutional pro- 
visions imply the Federal government's rightful role in such matters as 
public education. As a matter of fact, the Federal government has, for 
over a century, assumed an active—even though not a domineering—part 
in education. Whether we like it or not, the trend is in that direction, 
and it could be markedly accelerated in states which threaten to divest 
themselves of responsibility and authority to maintain a public school 
system. 

The greatest diversity of opinion regarding the Federal government's 
control over public education is presently focused on the judicial branch 
of our government. Opposition to the extent to which judicial opinion 
is shaping education policy throughout the nation is reflected in such 
references to the United States Supreme Court as “The Federal Board of 
Education,” “The Super Board of Education” or “The Black-Robed 
School Board.” Frequently much more unjustified and disgraceful 
invectives are used in voicing opposition to the Court's performance of 
its constitutional and obligatory functions. 


E. C. Bolmeier is Professor of Education in the Department of Education of Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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To hear some of the critics of the highest tribunal in the nation, one 
would think that the justices of the United States Supreme Court travel 
from school to school to look for instances in which the law is being 
violated. Nothing is further from the truth. The United States Supreme 
Court does not solicit business. As a matter of fact, it will hear only a 
small percentage of cases brought before it, and only after having first 
been tried in the Federal district courts and courts of appeals. The 
only cases of school law that are reviewed by the United States Supreme 
Court are those which pertain to those provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which are designed to protect the rights and liberties of individuals. 


Once, however, the decision of the United States Supreme Court is 
rendered on a school issue, it stands as the final word—“the law of the 
land.” The word “Supreme” means “Supreme.” 


STATE AUTHORITY OvER EDUCATION 


Despite the legal potentialities of national control over education, 
Federal participation in public education has not yet reached the state 
where state educational control has diminished noticeably. The only 
restrictions on complete state control over education are those imbedded 
in the Federal constitution for purposes of safeguarding the rights and 
freedoms of individuals. 

The original authority of the state to control education may be found 
in the state constitutions. Although the state constitution is the basic 
source of educational control, the state legislature is the primary avenue 
through which the control is exercised. Within the constitutional limits, 
the legislature is empowered to determine the types of schools to be 
established throughout the state; the means of their support; the types 
of their curriculums; the manner of their control; and the qualifications, 
duties, and compensations of the teachers, principals, and other school 
personnel. 


Sometimes a statute, or a school board regulation, or an act of a school 
official may be challenged on the grounds of illegality or unconstitu- 
tionality. 

In our scheme of government a jury or court is designated as an 
umpire to determine whether or not a legislative act is legal. Without 
judicial sanction, it has no legal existence. Which brings to mind a 
Negro baseball game where the three umpires got together before game 
time to discuss how to call the balls and strikes. The first umpire said: 
“Well, some pitches is balls and some is strikes, but I calls em as I sees 
em.” The second umpire looked rather disgustedly at the first and said: 
“Yes, you is right, some is balls and some is strikes, but I calls em as they 
are.” The other umpire looked rather contemptuously at the other two 
and said with a note of authority: “O yeah, the pitcher throws em, but 
they ain’t nothing till I calls em.” 
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SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SHOULD UNDERSTAND LEGAL PRINCIPLES 


A judicial interpretation of a school law is the origin of a legal 
principle. Until it is over-ruled, it serves as a precedent for subsequent 
court decisions. The more court cases that are decided in accordance 
with the precedent, the more firmly the legal principle is established. 
Therefore, the accumulation of court decisions regarding educational 
issues serves as a set of legal principles to guide school principals and 
other personnel in the performance of their duties. 

It should be realized, however, that precedents cannot be relied upon 
as applicable in all circumstances. Since a court decision serves as a 
precedent only within the jurisdiction concerned, decisions rendered in 
one state might not be applicable in a different state. Moreover, the 
influence of social change on judicial interpretation might alter 
previously established principles. In fact, there are numerous factors in 
every case which a court must take into consideration before granting a 
decision. 

Those of us who are not members of the judiciary are inclined to give, 
rather hastily, our interpretations of a litigated issue without first seeking 
and weighing all factors involved in the case. Consequently, the layman's 
conclusions are likely to be prematurely prejudicial. 


Facts OF A CASE DETERMINE JUDICIAL DECISION 


A college professor once asked a class what they would think of a full 
grown man who would pick up a poor, defenseless child and throw it out 
of the window of a three-story building. What most of the students 
thought of such a person was certainly not very laudable—until the 
professor gave more details of the case. The poor defenseless child was 
alone in his bedroom when the building caught fire. The full grown 
man ignored terrific danger and fought his way through smoke and 
flames to the child which he carried to the window and tossed to a 
fireman's net held below. The man himself died of asphyxiation. 

So it is with court cases. We are inclined to critize the court's decision 
without knowing the real facts of the case. How often have we heard 
criticism of judicial inconsistency and vacillation when two cases with 
varying factors were decided differently. 

By way of illustrating I should like to raise several questions on school 
law and then cite two cases for each question—one of which will be 
answered in the affirmative by one court and the other answered in the 
negative by the same or another court. Let us see if we can detect the 
variable factors which determine the contrasting decisions. You will 
realize of course that the complete case reports. would show these 
variables much more adequately than will the brief and incomplete 
statements that follow. 

May a pupil be required to pursue a particular study or activity of the 
school curriculum? A California court, in the case of Hardwick v. Board 
of School Trustees, said “no” where, in the required course of physical 





| 
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education, social dancing was taught. The dances taught were the 
“waltz,” the “polka,” the “two-step,” and the “fox-trot.” The dancing 
was performed in couples, male and female. The father of two children 
objected to their dancing, on religious and moral grounds. They were 
expelled from school, but readmitted by judicial writ because “neither 
the state nor any of its agents has authority to deprive parents of their 
natural and constitutional right to govern the moral and ethical conduct 
of their children.” 

In a different case, State v. Webber, however, an Indiana court held 
that a board of education could require a pupil to pursue a particular 
study, regardless of the wishes of the pupil's parents. In this case, the 
father of one of the pupils refused to permit his son to study music. The 
pupil was expelled for disobeying the rule. The court refused to issue a 
writ of mandamus requiring reinstatement of the pupil, on the ground 
that the school-board requirement was a reasonable one. (In the one case 
the issue borders on interference with religious freedom, which is not an 
allegation associated with the other case.) 

May a teacher or principal legally inflict corporal punishment upon a 
pupil? In a Texas case, Metcalf v. State, the court upheld a teacher for 
forcefully using a big club on a pupil. But the facts of the case show that 
the pupil was over 17 years of age and larger in size and weight than the 
teacher and that he (the pupil) came to school armed with a pistol and 
threatened to shoot the teacher when he asked for the gun. 

In a contrasting case, Calmay v. Williamson, a teacher, who also was 
the principal was held by a Connecticut court to be liable merely for 
sitting on a pupil in order to subdue him during a fit of anger. But the 
facts of this case show that the pupil was only 10 years old and weighed 
less than 90 pounds, whereas, the principal who infuriated the child was 
a big husky scrapper weighing nearly 200 pounds. (The variables in 
these cases are obvious and highly illustrative of their influence on the 
courts.) 

May a school board legally make vaccination a condition of school 
attendance regardless of the existence or nonexistence of an epidemic? 
In an early case, Mathews v. Kalamazoo Board of Education, the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, denied a school board the right to make 
vaccination a condition of school attendance in the absence of an actual 
or imminent epidemic of smallpox, where there was no specific or 
implied statute authorizing them to do so. The court reasoned in this 
case that “the legislature has not undertaken to give them (the school 
board) the power, when no epidemic of contagious disease exists or is 
imminent in the district, to pass a general, continuing rule which would 
have the effect of a general law excluding all pupils who will not submit 
to vaccination.” 

In a North Carolina case, Hutchins v. School Committee of the Town 
of Durham, the court ruled differently. Here the school board passed a 
rule excluding from school pupils who had not been vaccinated, without 
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a specific statute to do so and without an epidemic at the time. In 
sustaining the rule, the court stated: “With the present rapid means of 
intercommunication, smallpox may make its appearance in any com- 
munity at any moment without any notice given beforehand, and 
incalculable havoc be made, especially among the school children, which 
can not be remedied by a subsequent order excluding the nonvaccinated. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” (In these two 
briefly stated opposing decisions, it may be difficult to determine variable 
factors other than that they were rendered by two different courts.) 


May public funds be expended for furnishing pupil transportation to 
parochial schools? In an early leading case, Judd v. Board of Education, 
a New York Court ruled that free transportation of pupils to non-public 
schools was an “indirect” aid to denominational schools and, therefore, 
unconstitutional. It is significant to note here that the practice of 
transporting parochial pupils at public cost was voided on the grounds 
that it was in conflict with a state constitutional provision. 


A New Jersey case, Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Township, 
which finally reached the United States Supreme Court, was decided 
differently. In this case the highest court in the land declared constitu- 
tional a state law which provided for the transportation of parochial 
school children at public expense. The litigation was based, not upon a 
state constitutional provision, but upon the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. The decision was a reiteration of 
the so-called “child benefit” principle originating in the earlier Louisiana 
textbook cases. (In the first case the practice conflicted with a state 
constitutional provision; in the second it was in harmony with state 
statutory and constitutional provisions, as well as the Federal constitu- 
tional provisions.) 

May school personnel be required to sign pledges of non-affiliation 
with subversive groups? The height of debate on this issue was reached 
in 1949 with the enactment of the Feinberg Law of New York State 
which was designed to purge the school system of subversive teachers. In 
the first case, Thompson v. Wallin, where the constitutionality of the 
law was challenged, a lower court ruled that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, stating that it “finds it hard to believe that it is necessary to resort 
to witch hunting in our schools to displace misfits.” 


Within the brief period of a year, while the threat of Communism 
appeared to be becoming more alarming, an Appellate Court reversed 
the decision of the lower court on this case and similar cases. “It is a 
fallacy to suppose that the state is so impotent, so helpless, that it is 
powerless to ban from its public schools traitorous instructors who preach 
and teach seditious doctrines with the sinister intent of destroying the 
constitution which they have sworn to support.” (During normal times 
courts interpret the constitutional guarantee of freedom rather rigidly, 
whereas, during a period of national crisis as was apparent in 1950, a 
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more liberal interpretation may be expected from the judiciary— 
especially the higher courts.) 


May pupils be released from regular school activities and school time 
to pursue religious education in the faiths of their choice? In the famous 
case of McCollum v. Board of Education of Champaign, the United 
States Supreme Court said “no.” The Champaign program permitted 
children, with parents’ written requests, to attend religious instruction 
classes conducted during regular school hours in a school building by 
outside teachers furnished by a religious council representing various 
faiths, subject to the approval and supervision of the superintendent of 
schools. Attendance records were kept and reported to the school 
authorities in the same way as for other classes. 

In another United States Supreme Court case, Zorach v. Clauson, just 
four years later (1952), the released time program in New York City was 
given judician approval. In the New York City program, however, there 
was neither supervision nor approval of religious teachers and no 
solicitation of pupils or distribution of cards. The religious instruction 
had to be outside the school building and grounds. There could be no 
announcement of any kind in the public schools relative to the program, 
and no comment by any principal or teachers on the attendance of any 
pupil. (This is a good illustration of a statute being made constitutional 
by removing the factors which in a previous case were declared as 
reasons for unconstitutionality.) 


May a pupil be compelled to salute the American flag during school 
exercises? A number of State courts following World War I, and, later 
the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Minersville School 
District v. Gobitis, (1940) upheld the flag salute requirement as valid 
and constitutional. In these cases, the courts held that forced participa- 
tion in patriotic ceremonies was justified in as much as the state has the 
right, in the interest of its own safety, to engender and maintain 
patriotism among its citizens. 

In a later United States Supreme Court case, West Virginia State 
Board of Education v. Barnette (1943) the ruling was reversed. In this 
case the decision was based upon the principles of religious freedom. 
As may be recalled, members of Jehovah’s Witnesses contended that the 
flag salute was unconstitutional as applied to them because their religious 
belief prohibited them from bowing down before any graven image. 
(Three dissenting justices.) (There was not so much judicial vacillation 
with these two cases as is usually charged when we consider there were 
two different allegations: (1) forced participation in patriotic ceremonies, 
(2) interference with religious beliefs.) 


Is it legal to segregate Negro pupils in the elementary and secondary 
schools for purpose of school attendance? In what is believed to be the 
earliest court case on the issue, Roberts v. City of Boston (1849), a state 
court answered in the affirmative, provided that they (the Negro pupils) 
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were offered substantially the same educational opportunities extended 
to white pupils. This doctrine of “separate but equal” reached its height 
with the famous Plessy v. Ferguson United States Supreme Court case in 
1897. The doctrine lost judicial weight gradually for the half century 
following this case. 

Finally with the Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka case, in 1954, 
the Supreme Court of the United States considered it necessary to discard 
entirely the early doctrine in order to bring the law abreast with “the 
changing conditions of American life.” In the words of the Court, 
“segregation of children in public schools solely on the basis of race, even 
though physical facilities and other ‘tangible’ factors may be equal, 
deprives the children of the minority group of equal educational oppor- 
tunities.” (It appears here that the variable is one of time in which 
social attitudes and viewpoints have undergone change.) 

Now perhaps we can appreciate the difficulty encountered by a court 
which must render a decision on a litigated case. It cannot please all 
opposing parties whose viewpoints on the factors involved are in 
variance. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHT TO DISAGREE WITH JUDICIAL OPINION 


With our democratic form of government we have the right, as indi- 
viduals, to question the wisdom and propriety of judicial opinions. 
Everyone has the right to voice his disagreement with a court decision— 
even a United States Supreme Court decision. In at least one of the 
cases just cited, the justices of the United States Supreme Court disagreed 
among themselves, as was evidenced by a five-to-four decision. 

The right of disagreement with 4 court opinion, however, cannot be 
condoned when that disagreement is in the nature of a disregard for, 
opposition to, or violation of the majority opinion. Violation of a law— 
especially a law which has the sanction of the highest court in the land, 
has the tendency to do something to democratic government by creating 
a situation that is not “democratic” and a situation that is void of 
“government.” 

Violation of the law is manifested in numerous ways, some of which 
are more direct than others. The law might be violated by outright 
defiance, by circumvention, or by obstruction. Unfortunately there are 
individuals holding high political offices who attempt to violate the law 
and to encourage other people to violate the law by one of these means 
or the other. It is difficult to go along with the person who “talks out 
of both sides of his mouth” by making the absurd statement which, in 
essence, means: “We will violate the law to the utmost by every legal 
means possible.” How can we illegally be legal? 

Of course, gradual, deliberate, and cautious application of a contro- 
versial law is not only legal, but entirely proper. There must, however, 
be proof of “good faith” in compliance with the law. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Now—what are the principal's responsibilities with respect to what we 
have been discussing? In brief and in conclusion, they may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. He should gain a clear conception of the legal framework in which 
our schools operate. 

2. He should understand the basic legal principles related to schools 
which have evolved from court decisions. 

8. He should attempt to apply those legal principles in such a manner 
as to be of the greatest possible benefit to the pupils—all the pupils. 

4. He should attempt to develop and instill among youth a respect 
for law, and for those who are responsible for its interpretation and 
enforcement. 

5. He should teach by example and precept that laws are to be obeyed 
whether we like them or not. 

6. He should realize, and help our future citizens realize, that 
undesirable laws, whether they be statutory or constitutional, may be 
changed by the will of the people by legal means provided for in our 
state and Federal constitutions. 
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FILM ON MEXICO 


A brand new social studies film on Mexico has just been released by 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28. Mezican Village 
Coppermakers is a documentary record of life in the little village of Mijas, 
where coppermaking is the chief occupation. The pueblo is in the mountains 
of central Mexico; it contains 45 families, and 45 backyard foundries. 
The people follow a pattern of coppermaking established before the coming 
of the Spanish missions, and the film shows their methods in detail. When 
each family has made a number of bowls and jugs, many of them decorated 
with tooled designs, they set out for the market place to sell or trade their 
wares and enjoy the fiesta which follows. This film is excellent for studies 
of primitive industries, people of other lands, and social interdependence. 
It runs for 10 minutes in color and sound, and sells for $100. 

Preview and rental prints are now available of the new “Child Art 
and Nature” series of art films recently released by Bailey Films, Inc., 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28. Produced at the University of 
Wisconsin by two art educators, this series consists of three short films 
entitled Birds and Etching, Insects and Painting, and Weeds and Mosaics. 
The films are designed to indicate the significance of nature as a source 
of inspiration for child art. They provide the audience with close ex- 
aminations of many objects in nature which are a part of the child’s 
environment, and show examples of children’s interpretations using inex- 
pensive art materials. Each film in the series runs for 5 minutes in color 
and sound, and sells for $60. 
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A Descriptive Study of Talented High 
School Seniors: National Merit Scholars 


JOHN L. HOLLAND 
and RUTH C. STALNAKER 


| 1956, the National Merit Scholarship Corporation through its first 
nation-wide screening program, granted four-year college scholarships to 
a group of 556 high-school seniors, Merit Scholars. This report has been 
prepared: (1) to provide a descriptive analysis of the Merit Scholars 
since nation-wide, high ability samples of this kind are rarely en- 
countered and described, (2) to furnish a summary about Merit Scholars 
for persons concerned with the scholarship program of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, and (3) to present some comparative 
evidence for the Terman studies which are also concerned with persons 
of high intellectual ability. A summary of the selection methods 
employed in securing this group is outlined first in order to facilitate the 
interpretation of the evidence which follows. 

As a first step, 58,158 high-school seniors ranking in the top five per 
cent of their class were nominated as participants by high-school 
principals throughout the United States including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. This sample was given a preliminary screening test 
measuring verbal and mathematical aptitudes. Next, a sample of 5,078 
students or finalists was secured from the large participant sample by 
selecting the highest scoring students on this test from each state in 
proportion to the size of the high-school senior population for that state. 
Accordingly, states with large student populations have more representa- 
tion in this second group while small states have proportionately less 
representation. 

The finalists were either rated or scored for the following major 
categories: (1) rank in class, (2) academic ability, (3) motivation-breadth 
of interest-accomplishment, (4) personality-social relations-leadership, and 
(5) scholastic aptitude test. Items 1 and 5 are a matter of record. Items 
2, 3, and 4 were rated by National Merit Scholarship Corporation staff 
on the basis of principals’ reports and information supplied by the 
student. Items | through 5 were weighted and totaled to provide a crude 
index of a student's standing with respect to other finalists. 

Last, a selection committee composed of eight educators made the 
selection of 556 students from the sample of 5,078. The committee was 





John L. Holland is Director of Research and Ruth C. Stalnaker is associated with 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, Illinois. 
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instructed to “select the most promising students for college work.” 
Selections were made on a state basis, with a minimum of one Scholar 
for each state or territory and the number per state roughly proportional 
to the senior high-school population. For each student, committee 
members had at their disposal a Liographical form filled out by the 
student, test scores, high-school rank, rating by National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation staff, and an evaluation form filled out by the 
principal. Committee members were free to use their best judgment in 
integrating the information about each student and in evaluating the 
relative worth of various kinds of information supplied them. The final 
step in the selection process was performed then by a group of experts 
using a variety of scholastic, personal, and psychometric information 
obtained from both students and principals. Figure 1 provides a 
schematic review of the selection process. 


Ficure 1. THE SELECTION PROCESS 











Selection Agency Relative Population Size* Selection Variables 
Merit Scholars (556) Scholastic Aptitude, 
Board of Educators > 0 +——_————— Academic Achievement, 
A Motivation, Personality 


Finalists (5,078) 


Educational Testing Service ———-» [] <—————— Scholastic Aptitude Test 


A 
Participants (58,158) 


<——————— Scholastic Achievement 
(Top 5 pe cent of 
senior class) 


High-school Principals —---————-+> 








High School Senior Population 
(1,196,500) 














* Rectangles are proportional to the populations they represent. 
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The variables entering the selection process itself are multiple and 
generally do not appear amenable to statistical dissection. The major 
selection variables are, however, clearly scholastic achievement as esti- 
mated by high-school rank and scholastic ability as measured by the SAT. 
High achievement was required to become a participant and high ability 
was required to become a Finalist. These hurdles mean that the judges 
made their selections from a group of students who were, relative to the 
entire high-school senior population, homogeneous with respect to 
scholastic achievement and ability. Accordingly, whatever weights the 
board attached to personality or other factors, the students selected as 
Merit Scholars are characterized foremost by their scholastic achievement 
and ability. 

The information integrated in the following sections was obtained 
largely from forms including a biographical blank filled out by the 
student in the process of obtaining a scholarship, test scores, and 
demographic data which was accumulated in the selection of these 
students. Accordingly, one of the major biases contained in the data 
collection probably consists of putting one’s best foot forward. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


In general, the geographical distribution of Merit Scholars reveals a 
concentration which is heaviest in the East, followed by lesser concentra- 
tions in the Mid-West, and Far West. This distribution of talent 
approximates the distribution of population in the United States (1). This 
fact confirms one of the selection biases; that is, states were allotted 
quotas which are proportional to their total high-school population. 
This procedure means that scholars were selected by state rather than 
by the country as a whole. In contrast, similar studies of nation-wide 
scholastic ability by the Selective Service System College Qualification 
Tests reveal that the proportions of scholastically talented persons may 
vary from state to state and these variations are frequently not pro- 
portional to a particular state population (2). These observations and 
comparisons are shown in Table | by census region and by state. 

To simplify interpretation, states and regions have been assigned ranks 
rather than indicating actual population figures. A rank of one, for 
example, represents the state or region with the greatest population. 
Ranks of two or more represent smaller populations. The number of 
Merit Scholars and the Selective Service System College Qualification 
Test results are also ranked in a similar fashion to facilitate comparisons. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL ORIGIN AND PARTICIPATION 
The majority of Merit Scholars, 59 per cent, were graduated in high- 
school classes ranging in size from 101 to 500. Fifteen per cent were 
graduated in classes of 501 and more, and 26 per cent were graduated 
in classes ranging from 1 through 100. These results reflect school 
participation since large schools and urban schools participated more 
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frequently than small schools and rural schools. School participation by 
state is shown in Table 2 along with the distributions of students as 
participants, finalists, and scholars. 

Table 2 reveals the large variation in school participation from state 
to state ranging from 16 to 80 per cent. Generally, school participation 
was lower in the Southern and Central states. This table also illustrates 
the proportional nature of the selection process. The number of Finalists 
is proportional to the number of high-school seniors in a given state, not 
to the number of participating students. The number of Merit Scholars 
is approximately 10 per cent of the Finalists per state. Exceptions to this 
proportional representation were made, however, for states and terri- 
tories with limited populations. A minimum of 10 Finalists and one 
Scholar was selected from every state or territory. 


SCHOLASTIC ABILITY 

The ability level for this group as measured by the College Entrance 
Examination Board is of an extremely high order when compared with 
the average high-school graduate. On the verbal factor, men and women 
have average scores of 706.0 and 722.5 respectively. Scores above 700 
are attained by only two per cent of the graduating high-school popula- 
tion. On the mathematical factor, men and women have average scores 
of 735.5 and 693.5 respectively. The sex differences obtained for these 
factors or abilities are statistically significant and are in accordance with 
findings from other studies. Table 3 contains these data including levels 
of significance and standard deviations. 

The birth order and family size are of interest for this group. Seventy 
and 71 per cent of the male and female scholars are first born. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent come from families with one to three children. 
These findings are consistent with a number of researches indicating that 
family size and birth order are positively related; that is, brighter 
children tend to come from smaller families and are more frequently 
the first child. These distributions of birth order and family size are 
shown in Table 4. 

The meaning of the distributions in Table 4 is both complex and 
ambiguous. The interested reader should see the review of this problem 
by Anastasi (3). 


PERSONALITY 
The information concerning occupational choices, hobbies, extra- 
curricular and community activities and life goals is integrated in the 
following sections to develop a picture of the personality of the average 
scholar. These individual sections are integrated in turn in a final 
section, The Typical Merit Scholar. 


Career ‘Choice 
The occupational choices of Merit Scholars are shown in Table 5. 
This table has been organized so. that similar occupational choices or 
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Taste 2. STUDENT AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL PARTICIPATION BY STATE 























Preliminary Test Finalists Scholars 
Schools School 
in Partic- Per 

State pation Cent Students Schools Students Schools Students 
Alabama 573 137 3=—_24 643 44 109 9 13 
Arizona 116 53 46 358 14 32 2 3 
Arkansas 546 116 21 443 25 72 6 8 
California 780 432 55 4566 160 318 31 36 
Colorado 303. «1172s 39 576 32 54 5 5 
Connecticut 197 146 74 976 39 62 7 7 
Delaware 45 32.71 142 9 11 1 1 
D.C. 48 30 63+ ~=—.208 11 21 2 2 
Florida 389 175 45 1149 40 89 ~ 9 
Georgia 640 159 25 #750 39 69 7 7 
Idaho 135 63 47 280 19 30 3 3 
Illinois 897 562 63 3736 136 = 264 29 33 
Indiana 779 293 38 1509 80 = 151 12 17 
lowa 873 396 45 1286 67 109 13 13 
Kansas 735 188 26 791 45 92 6 9 
Kentucky 552 141 26 594 43 84 7 9 
Louisiana 618 155 25 628 40 74 6 . 
Maine 23121511 65 484 27 32 3 4 
Maryland 214 142 66—i(ité«éC KD 31 59 7 7 
Massachusetts 513 356 69 2090 82 164 17 19 
Ae Michigan 774 = 431 56 2696 125 217 21 23 
1 Minnesota 555 324 58 1543 71 =: 116 13 13 
Mississippi 674 107 16 330 40 71 6 7 
fi Missouri 737 245 33 1217 68 142 16 16 
Montana 194 78 40 286 14 22 2 2 
4 Nebraska 524 191 36 636 37 63 5 7 
| Nevada 39 «1949 97 aa | 1 1 
1 New Hampshire 128 85 66 296 11 20 3 3 
New Jersey 334 «2492s 75—s 2059 74 «148 14 16 
: New Mexico 145 57 39 299 11 20 3 3 
' New York 1234 9911 74 5907 207 = 423 38 45 
H North Carolina 907 297 33 1168 83 ©6150 14 16 
i; North Dakota 387 86 22 240 19 30 2 2 
Ohio 1152 488 42 2919 137 256 26 29 
803 127 16 650 37. 110 ~ 11 
255 146 57 #824 33 56 6 6 
Pennsylvania 1081 745 69 4684 199 365 39 41 
Rhode 58 41 71 278 10 20 3 3 
South Carolina 433 128 30 543 33 69 5 8 
South Dakota 300 88 29 276 17 31 4 4 
Tennessee 501 138 28 765 49 101 11 11 
Texas 1560 431 28 49-2147 111 229 22 24 
Itah 88 50 «57 442 20 42 3 4 
Vermont 105 75 #8671 218 . 11 1 1 
Virginia 499 233 47 1070 39 89 . 10 
Washington 331 175 53 1148 49 93 10 10 
West Virginia 300 126 42 #709 41 84 7 . 
Wisconsin 523 279 53 1692 93 «149 13 15 
Wyoming 92 280 30 133 9 10 1 1 
Alaska 34 15 44 53 4 12 1 1 
Hawaii 49 39 «80 83908 6 10 1 1 
Puerto Rico 156 62 40 367 9 12 1 1 
Tora 24,136 10,338 43 58,158 2,654 5,078 489 556 
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Taste 3. SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE AS MEASURED BY THE CEEB 

















Men Women 
CEEB Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Sig. Level 
Verbal Factor 706.0 43.8 722.5 36.6 <.01 
Math Factor 735.5 52.2 693.5 53.9 < .001 





Taste 4. BIRTH ORDER AND FAMILY SIZE 











Children 

Birth Order Males Females in Family Both Sexes 
1 69.9 71.4 1 19.0 
2 23.1 22.1 2 41.0 
3 5.0 6.5 3 25.0 
4 9 4 8.0 
5 5 3.0 
6 2 6 1.0 
7 4 7 2.0 
8 ~ 0.5 
9 2 9 0.5 

Torat 99.8 100.0 =| 100.0 





Note.— Frequencies have been converted to percentages. 





careers fall in the same category. This classification provides a useful 
means of interpretation since there is considerable evidence relating 
occupational choice to personality (4, 5, 6). 

The male scholars are characterized by their marked interest in 
scientific activities and problems. Seventy-three per cent intend to follow 
careers in research, engineering, medicine and architecture; whereas only 
23 per cent are seeking careers in social service, business, languages and 
foreign service occupations. 

The female scholars display a profile of careers which is significantly 
different than that for males. Forty-one per cent plan careers in social 
service endeavors including teaching, social work, and marriage. Only 
36 per cent desire careers in science as opposed to 73 per cent of the 
males. They also display a relative lack of motivation for careers in 
business, language and foreign service occupations. 


Hobbies and Recreational Activities : 

In Table 6, the avocational activities of Merit Scholars and Terman’s 
gifted sample are classified for comparative purposes. This comparison 
appears meaningful since these groups probably represent two similar, 
intellectually talented groups. The classification scheme is Terman’s and 
the data were obtained in a follow-up study when his sample averaged 30 
years of age (7). Despite the age difference between these samples, their 
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Taste 5. CAREER CHOICES OF MERIT SCHOLARS 











Careers Men Per Cent Women Per Cent 
Science 
Research 132 31 
Engineering 123 4 
Medicine 32 15 
Architecture 6 
Medical Technology 5 
Total 293 72.9 55 35.7 
Social Service 
Teachin 44 53 
Social Work 1 7 
Homemaker 3 
Ministry 8 
Total 53 1 6 40.9 
Business 3.2 
Language 
Law 19 
Writing 5 8 
Total 24 5.9 8 5.2 
Foreign Service 6 1.5 10 6.5 
Miscellaneous 8 1.9 7 4.5 
Undecided 7 1.7 6 3.9 
Granpv TOTAL 402 99.8 154 99.9 





preferences for various hobbies and activities reveal considerable similar- 
ity. Table 6 represents these data in percentages and in rank order from 
1 to 9 for each group. Note that the ranks for the same sex in the two 
groups show generally only slight differences. 

A high interest in sports and music coupled with little motivation for 
woodworking or shop activities characterizes both groups. A more 
specific examination of this table reveals that male Merit Scholars are 


Taste 6. HOBBIES AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 











Merit Scholars Terman Gifted 
a (N = 402) (N = 154) (N = 589) (N = 455) 
Hobbies, Activities M_~ Rank F Rank M_~ Rank F Rank 
S 71.1 1 51.3 2 61.8 1 46.4 1 
ography 10.7 5 1.9 8 30.7 2 13.9 8 
Music 38.1 2 53.2 1 28.4 3 44.4 2 
Gardening § 9 2.6 7 16.8 4 33.4 3 
Reading; Study 29.1 3 45.5 4 13.1 5 18.9 5 
Collections 19.7 4 8.4 6 10.7 6 13.9 7 
Woodworking; Shop 3.2 8 0 9 10.5 7 2.6 9 
Writing 9.5 6 22.7 5 10.0 8 14.9 6 
Arts; Crafts . 7.2 7 48.1 3 3.4 9 20.4 4 
Miscellaneous 58.5 35.1 40.6 41.3 





Note.—Frequencies have been converted to percentages. 
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typified by their preference for sports, music, reading and study, and 
collections, and by their relative aversion for gardening, woodworking, 
arts and crafts, and writing. 

In the case of the female Merit Scholars, music, sports, and the arts 
characterize their preferences whereas woodworking, photography, and 
gardening are less popular activities. 

Extra-curricular Activities 

The distinction between extracurricular activities and the review of 
hobbies and recreational activities in the previous section is not clear-cut; 
however, this section emphasizes community and school activities, or 
social activities as opposed to hobbies and recreational activities which 
emphasize more private or personal motivation. 

The male Scholars are characterized by their frequent mention of 
participation in religious, writing (school newspaper and yearbook), 
musical, athletic, and student council activities and their infrequent 
mention of community service, language clubs, art work and dance 
activities. 

The female Scholars participate most frequently in writing, musical, 
religious and community service activities and least frequently in debate, 
scout work, art and dance activities. Table 7 summarizes this informa- 
tion. 

The sex differences in Table 7 are generally congruent with stereotypes 
of masculine and feminine activities. The differences in participation in 
athletics, debate, community service, language clubs, art work, and dance 
activities appear especially meaningful. 

Socio-economic Status 

The majority of Merit Scholars come from backgrounds of high 

socio-economic status although they are drawn from all levels of socio- 


Taste 7. EXTRACURRICULAR AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 








Activity Male (N=402) Female (N =154) 
1. Church Activities 46.8 54.5 
2. School Newspaper and Year Book 41.5 63.6 
3. Musical Activities 36.1 55.8 
4. Athletics 33.8 12.3 
5. Student Council 26.9 19.5 
6. Debate 17.7 6.5 
7. Dramatics 16.7 18.8 
8. Scout Work 14.2 © 16.5 
9. Community Service 11.4 20.8 
10. Language Clubs §.5 11.0 
11. Art Work 4 5.8 
12. Dance 2 4.5 
13. Miscellaneous 21.4 21.4 





Note.—Frequencies have been converted to percentages. 
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economic status. This is an expected finding since intelligence has been 
found to be positively related to socio-economic status in repeated 
studies. Terman’s gifted children, for example, were obtained largely 
from professional and semi-professional groups (7). The distributions of 
socio-economic status for the Merit Scholars as measured by the 
Minnesota Scale for Paternal occupations is shown in Table 8. 


Taste 8. THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF MERIT SCHOLARS 








Average Average 1940 

Class Type of Occupation Male Award* Female Award Census 

I Professional 28 .6 386 31.2 451 Ee 

II Semi-professional and Managerial 26.1 566 26.6 481 7.2 

III Clerical, skilled trades, and retail 20.1 750 14.3 1008 14.1 
business 

IV Farmers 2.7 805 2.6 630 15.3 


V_Semi-skilled occupations, minor cleri- 14.9 866 11.6 966 23.8 
cal positions, and minor business 





VI Slightly skilled trades and other 2.0 550 2.6 1217 14.6 
occupations requiring little train- 
ing or ability 
VII Day laborers of all classes 1.0 1550 1.3 700 22.3 
No information 4.5 9.8 
Tora. 99.9 106.0 100.0 





Note.— Frequencies are shown in percentages. 
* Average yearly scholarship award in dollars. 





The greater incidence of scholars among high-status levels is more 
evident when the census estimate for a particular socio-economic level 
is compared with the percentage of scholars at that level. Students whose 
fathers’ occupations are classified as “professional” constitute about 30 
per cent of the Merit Scholars although professional men represent only 
about three per cent of the total male population. At the lower levels 
of status, the converse is true; that is, large segments of the population 
produced relatively few scholars. 

The validity of this classification is reinforced when the average 
scholarship awards for the socio-economic classes in Table 8 are com- 
pared. Note that the average award is inversely related to socio-economic 
status; that is, larger amounts are awarded to lower classes and smaller 
awards are made to higher classes. The honorary awards show a similar 
trend from high to low groups. About half of the awards in Group I 
were honorary, or in $100 amounts, and were made with decreasing 
frequency for the remaining groups. 

Life Goals and Values 


This section is an evaluation of student response statements to two 
relatively unstructured statements: “Look ahead ten or fifteen years. 
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Describe in a paragraph of not over 100 words what you hope to be 
doing.” 

Student statements were classified by White's Value Analysis (8). 
Briefly, White's categories form a method for organizing personal goals 
in terms of a broad set of cultural values. For this analysis, 18 of White's 
major categories were employed. These are shown in Table 9 with the 
percentage of male and female Scholars classified in each category. 


Taste 9. BASIC VALUES OF MERIT SCHOLARS EXPRESSED IN THEIR 
LIFE GOALS 





Goals Men Per Cent Women Per Cent 

Social 

Sex-Love 3 7 48 31.2 

Family-Love 

Friendship 
Egoistic 

Independence 7 ‘7 

Achievement 108 26.9 22 14.3 

Recognition 5 1.2 

Self-regard 

Dominance 26 6.5 

Aggression 
Fearful 

Emotional Security 1 2 

Lack of Emotional Security 4 1.0 1 6 
Playful 

New Experience 31 7.7 6 3.9 

Excitement 

Beauty 1 2 

Humor 

Creative Self-expression 6 3.5 4 2.6 
Practical 

Practicality 42 10.4 18 11.7 

Economic Value 

Ownership 

Work 161 40.0 36 23.4 
Cognitive 

Knowledge 6 1.5 18 11.7 
Miscellaneous 1 2 1 6 

Tora 402 99.7 154 100.0 





Since the categorization of student’s statements is a subjective process, 
estimates of rater reliability were obtained for samples of 100 males and 
females. This group of 200 statements was classified independently by 
two judges.' For individual categories, their agreement is 46 and 54 per 
cent for male and females respectively. This estimate of reliability is 
statistically significant. The distributions of ratings+for both judges 
correlate .64 and .84 for males and females respectively. These estimates 
indicate that the extreme categories, or the categories with the very high 
or very low percentages, may be interpreted with moderate confidence, 
but that middle range categories must be interpreted only in a tentative 
fashion. 


‘Ratings were made by Barbara Staner Uehling and the senior author. 
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The distribution of values by male scholar goals reflects a marked 
concern for practical and self-centered values including a heavy premium 
placed upon doing a good or necessary job, becoming successful and 
attaining positions of prominence or managerial responsibilities. In 
contrast, male goals show little concern for emotional security (security 
as a goal is not considered important), marriage, and beauty (art for 
art’s sake). 

The female distribution of values provides a number of sharp con- 
trasts. They place a high weight on marriage and family life, followed 
by lesser weights on work values, achievement, and vocational success. 
In general, they show little concern for the self-centered values desired 
by the males including independence, recognition, and dominance 
(leadership). They reveal little or no concern about emotional security 
or beauty as goals. 

If Table 9 is reviewed category by category for sex differences only, 
the cultural influence in creating sex types appears quite obvious. The 
male and female scholars reflect the typical cultural expectations for 
each sex and usually with marked differences. 


Tue TypicaL MERIT SCHOLAR 

In this section, the preceding material is integrated and interpreted to 
form a composite picture of the typical or model scholar. An attempt 
has been made to stay close to the evidence by tying every statement in 
this section to the evidence just reviewed. The subjectivity inherent in 
interpreting such a variety of materials suggests, however, that the reader 
may profit by reviewing the evidence again after reading these interpre- 
tative statements. 

The Male Scholar 

The typical male scholar is about 18 years of age, comes from a heavily 
populated state and a large high school graduating from 101 to 500 
students per year. He possesses superior scholastic ability and especially 
quantitative ability. His socio-economic status is relatively high since his 
father is usually employed in a skilled trade, clerical, semi-professional, 
or professional position. Within his own family, he is most frequently 
the oldest child or the only child. If there are other children in the 
family, he has one or two siblings. The male scholar rarely comes from 
a large family. 

The male scholar plans to enter a scientific field after graduation from 
college. His vocational motivation for the social sciences, business, and 
the arts is almost minimal. His hobbies and extracurricular activities 
are in the main consistent with the patterns found for scientists since 
they reflect a greater concern with things and intellectual problems 
rather than an emphasis in sociality or social activities. His life goals are 
characterized by his practical outlook on life, doing a competent job, 
achievement through working, desiring new experience, and dominance 
(leadership and supervisory roles). These goals tend to support the latter 
generalization; that is, his motivation appears practical and directed at 
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self-development and directed at securing new experience rather than an 
interest in people per se. This is not to say that the scholar is not 
concerned with human values and social activities, but rather his desire 
for intellectual and scientific problems and activities outweighs his 
concerns for social problems and events. 


The Female Scholar 

The female scholar is about 17 years of age, comes from a heavily 
populated state and a large high school graduating from 101 to 500 
students per year. She possesses superior scholastic ability and is 
characterized more by her verbal skills rather than by her quantitative 
abilities although she ranks high in both. Her socio-economic status and 
family characteristics are essentially identical with that of the male 
scholar. 

The female scholar plans to enter either a teaching or a scientific field, 
and, like her male counterpart, she displays little motivation for other 
vocational areas. Her hobbies and extra-curricular interests reflect a 
variety of intellectual and esthetic activities. Compared with the male 
scholar, she appears more concerned with the arts and social activities 
and less concerned with more physically active and aggressive activities 
such as athletics and debate. 

Her life goals describe a similar feminine pattern. She is concerned 
first with establishing a meaningful marriage and second with practical 
work goals. Knowledge and education are considered important goals in 
their own right. Her need for achievement and other self-oriented goals 
is much less than that for males. Like the male scholar, she is not 
concerned with security as a goal. 


SUMMARY 
The screening methods employed for selecting the 1955-1956 Merit 
Scholars of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation have been 
reviewed. The Merit Scholars have been characterized in terms of their 
geographical distribution; secondary-school origin; and personality as 
revealed by their career choice, recreational and extracurricular activities, 
socio-economic status, and life goals. 
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Principals Evaluate the National 
Merit Scholarship Program 


JOHN M. STALNAKER 


ee following survey of high-school principals was performed to 


assess the general effects of the National Merit Scholarship program 
upon students and schools.“In addition to these global evaluations, the 
survey was designed to reveal needs for changes in the present program 
and its selection methods as well as desired areas of research. Adminis- 
tratively, it was hoped that this advisory poll would serve as a stimulus 
for an improved program and as a source of ideas for future research. 

The survey was sent to two groups of principals. The first group of 
558 was formed from a roster of high schools in the United States by 
selecting every forty-third school. The second group was obtained by 
selecting a sample of fifty-five large schools. These were selected so that 
each state would be represented by at least one relatively large high 
school. The first sample was intended to be representative of United 
States high schools. The second sample was secured since large schools 
participate more frequently in the National Merit program and would 
be expected to be more vocal in their evaluations. Furthermore, large 
schools contain the majority of high-school students who might be 
affected by this program. 

THE RESULTs 

Thirty-five per cent of the first group (representative of high-school 
principals in the United States) returned the questionnaire. Seventy-one 
per cent of the second group (representative of principals of large high 
schools) returned the questionnaire. These results mean that the opinions 
summarized in the remainder of this report may be subject to substantial 
error and, accordingly, they should be regarded only as a tentative and 
incomplete evaluation of the present program. 

Principals’ evaluations and reactions are summarized item by item in 
the following paragraphs and tables. With the exception of item 1, the 
poll allowed for relatively free comment and evaluation of the present 
program. In general, most comment is positive, and most critical 
comment is confined to specifics of program operation such as criteria 
for selection, need for more information, test data, and similar opera- 
tional problems. 

Table 1 shows principals’ responses to the structured question, “The 
effects of this program have been: (1) highly beneficial, (2) helpful, (3) 
no effect, (4) somewhat harmful, (5) very harmful” for the random sample 
of participating and non-participating schools, and the special group of 
large schools. 


John M. Stalnaker is President of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, 1580 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. For a complete mimeographed report of this 
study write to Dr. Stalnaker. 
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The total effects of the National Merit Scholarship program for stu- 
dents according to principals’ evaluations has been as follows: 


Taste 1. OVER-ALL PROGRAM EVALUATION 





Percentage Giving Each Response 


Respondents in Rendon Sample Respendeate és in 
Principals’ Responses ——_—__——_— ——_———_—— Selected 
Participants Non-participants Large Schools 
1. Highly beneficial 27 6 46 
2. Helpful 56 14 36 
3. No effect 8 8 3 
4. Somewhat harmful - — 
5. Very harmful — — — 
No opinion 9 72 15 
Tora Per Cent 100 100 100 





Most principals regard the program as either “highly beneficial” or 
“helpful.” Less than eight per cent regard it has having “no effect.” 
No principal felt that it has any “harmful” effects. 

The informal evaluation in response to the statement, “I would 
evaluate this program as follows:” parallels structured item 1. Typically 
the program is characterized in general terms as a “useful, good or 
excellent program,” and one which has stimulated the “scholastic motiva- 
tion of students.” ‘The latter effect, reported by principals, appears to be 
the major specific value of the present program. Other evaluative 
comment is highly individualistic and includes such comments as “unifies 
scholarship awards, serves as a yardstick for evaluating schools, and test 
experience useful.” These comments are summarized in Table 2. 


Taste 2. INFORMAL PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Responses to “I would evaluate this program as follows:............. 





Percentage Giving Each Response* 





Respondents in Random Sample Respondents in 





Principals’ Responses ——_—————_———_——_ - Selected 
Participants Non-participants Large Schools 
“Valuable or useful program” 54 22 51 
“Stimulates scholarship, achievement, etc.”’ 23 — 44 
Miscellaneous categories (of very small 21 14 28 


percentages such as “unifies scholar- 
ship awards,” “yardstick for evaluating 


schools,”’ “test experience useful,”’ etc.) 
Negative comments 3 — 5 
No opinion 12 64 3 











* In Tables 2 and 3, perce ercentages total more e than 100 per cent since Principals occasionally gave more 
than one response. 





Table 3 summarizes principals’ evaluations of the need for various 
program changes. A review of this table suggest that principals are 
generally satisfied with the program as it stands since more than half 
of them either make no suggestions for change or say “Keep the program 
as is. 
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Taste 3. NEED FOR PROGRAM CHANGES 
Responses to “I would like to see the following changes in this program’’ 





Percentage Giving Each Response 
Respondents in Random Sample Respondents in 
Selected 
Participants Non-participants Large Schools 








Principals’ Responses 





No change (“Keep as is’’) 16 — 13 
Screening changes 
“Satisfactory now” 14 3 10 
“Greater use of school information” 2 3 3 
““De-emphasize tests” 4 —_ wih 
Miscellaneous minor categories 9 — 15 
Program design 
Expand program 12 3 — 
Increase percentage of free participation 5 — 3 
Miscellaneous 11 3 13 
Information 
Provide more specific information 3 6 13 
regarding program for students, 
parents, and teachers 
Provide more test interpretative materials 3 _ — 
Miscellaneous 6 — 23 
Negative comment 1 ow = 
No suggestions for change 32 86 26 





Small percentages of principals would like to see the de-emphasis of 
tests, greater use of school information, expansion of the program, 
increased percentage of free participation, more information about the 
program for students, parents, and teachers. 

Some of these “desired” program changes expressed by principals 
appear ambiguous. For example, a few principals would like to de- 
emphasize test scores and place greater emphasis on school records of 
achievement. On the other hand, other principals suggest the use of a 
test to select the top five per cent of the graduating class prior to the 
administration of the Scholarship Qualifying Test. All of the desired 
changes are either being effected or studied for possible action. These 
include the need for more information, percentages of free participation, 
and program evaluation. 

In the area of needed research, most principals stress their interest in 
follow-up studies of scholars, and the relation of test scores and high- 
school records to subsequent college success. Studies of this kind are now 
in progress. Other suggestions for research are being studied for their 
feasibility in the present research program. 

SUMMARY 

In general, principals evaluated the National Merit program positively. 
In their opinion, the greatest single value of the program appears to be 
the “increased scholastic motivation” of high-school students. The 
majority of principals replying to this poll appear to approve of the 
present program as it is now constituted although many also propose 
a variety of changes and suggestions for improvement. 

















A Program of In-Service Training 


for School Administrators 
Cc. LEE EGGERT 
and FLETCHER JONES 


‘ie school principal is the key person in the educational system of 
the American community. As the principal thinks and functions, so goes 
the school. Not only does the school operate internally in the reflection 
of the principal, but community thinking is shaped to a marked degree 
by the public utterances of the principal, whom everyone recognizes as 
the educational authority on the “home” level. 

The principal, however, is an extremely busy individual with public 
relations, internal school operation, and with forms and forms and more 
forms to fill out for the superintendent, the school board, the parent- 
teacher association, the state department, and the accrediting association. 
So pressed are principals with matters of immediate urgency, that very 
often they do not find the time to keep informed and carry on their 
duties as educational leaders in their communities and as curriculum 
coordination leaders in their own schools. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that a two-year in-service program 
was initiated for and with the county school administration and the 
principals of Bay County (Panama City), Florida. The first part of the 
program is described by the University of Florida coordinator, the 
second by the general supervisor of Bay County, and the third section 
consists of conclusions and recommendations for others who may be 
planning or carrying on work of a similar nature. 


AN ANALYSIS BY THE UNIVERSITY COORDINATOR 

During its first year, the program took the form of an administrative 
internship in which administrative problems of county concern were 
considered jointly by the entire group. The general two-and-one-half-, 
hour group session, which often broke up into smaller discussion and 
interest groups, was followed by a day of school visitation. These visits 
to the individual schools, usually lasting a half day, were attended by 
the principal and his administrative assistants, the University program 
coordinator, the county director of curriculum and, in many cases, by 
the county superintendent of schools. The discussions related to im- 
proving administrative practices in the system generally, and, during 
the school visit, the conference was centered on administrative practices 
in that particular school. 

At the close of the year’s activity, the entire class frankly evaluated 
the strengths and weaknesses of the course and decided to continue a 


C. Lee Eggert is Professor of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 
and Fletcher Jones is General Supervisor, Bay County Schools, Florida. 
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work-study-discussion credit course during the next school year. It 
should be noted that at the close of the year a number of people from 
the state department of public instruction deliberated with the county 
staff and principals, helping to evaluate and pointing out areas needing 
study. 

ue the second-year program, we found ourselves in a decidedly 
strategic position since it was possible to analyze weaknesses of our first 
attempt, draw more readily on the resources of the state department, 
and consider recommendations indicated in a recently completed county 
school building survey report as well as those recommendations made by 
a Southern Association Accrediting Committee. 

After considerable discussion and deliberation, the principals decided 
upon the theme “The Principal as a Curriculum Coordinator and 
Community Leader.” The following nine general areas were chosen. 
The monthly meetings were planned around these: 


. The use of special service units (pertaining to Florida School Law) 
. Discipline 

. Sharing promising practices 

. The principal as an instructional leader 

The junior college 

. Transportation 

. Lay-professional participation 

. The exceptional child 

. Vocational education 


CONIA A wn = 


It should be noted that the second-year program proved much more 
successful than the first, since everyone felt at ease, each individual 
readily spoke his mind, and all were dedicated to doing well a job they 
had decided needed doing. It was decided that each county-wide 
administrators’ meeting would be followed in the individual schools 
with similar meetings so that the information gained through the 
administrators’ meetings could be made available to classroom teachers 
and the group techniques used could be employed with all the teachers 
in the system. The following aims were established for the second-year’s 
work. 

1. The improvement of principals as curriculum directors 

2. A careful analysis of areas and services needing study or com- 
pletely lacking in the Bay County area 

3. Further study of the techniques of working in groups 

4. Greater involvement of resources of the state department of 
education 

5. Carrying on a community-wide citizens’ as well as a educators’ 
analysis of the Bay County area 

6. The improvement of teaching techniques within each classroom 

With the general topics established, the University coordinator began 
immediately to engage outstanding authorities who would present basic 
principles relating to the topic under consideration. This authority 
together with the state department person representing the field under 
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consideration, the county superintendent or curriculum director, a 
principal, often a lay person, and the program coordinator composed 
a panel which laid foundations for the open discussion to follow. To be 
more specific, the junior college meeting will be spelled out. Florida is 
growing tremendously fast. Needs in higher education are evident. Bay 
County has no immediate access to an institution of higher learning. 

Adequate publicity was given the program concerning itself with 
junior college problems, which was held in a central location ordinarily 
used for county-wide educational meetings. Since it was a county-wide 
program, all principals participated and county expenditures could be 
justified. The junior college specialist spent a half hour presenting 
general principles involved in the junior college concept. The junior 
college specialist from the state department of education then presented 
the Florida picture. This was followed by a brief review of the Bay 
County situation as seen by the county superintendent of public 
instruction. Remaining panel members then raised pertinent questions 
and the meeting was thrown open to questions and discussion by the 
entire assembly. It might be noted that during the following summer a 
junior college was organized and during its first year enrolled 182 
students. Of these, a recent survey indicated that 170 would not have 
been in school had it not been for the junior college. 

This type of meeting proved extremely valuable because it informed 
school leaders about the Bay County school situation. It also opened 
new vistas for leadership within the school and within the community 
and the techniques employed were repeated shortly afterward in each 
individual school. Lay leaders, it may be observed, are willing to accept 
educational leadership once they know the facts and clearly see the 
important role of education in the lives of young Americans. 

As this was an experimental program, costs were shared equally by 
the Florida General Extension Division and by Bay County. All research 
materials used by the class were supplied well in advance by the General 
Extension Division of the University of Florida. 

Several unique features are involved in the program described above. 
First, the program emphasized the place and function of the principal as 
instructional leader. Second, the program was county-wide, involving 
not only principals but staffs of each school as well. Third, the two-year 
run is recommended since the first year is really needed to break the 
ice, learn to know people, and, most of all, to analyze weaknesses in the 
program which can be corrected during the second year. (A personal 
observation here would be that a third and even a fourth year with the 
same county staff in areas where turnover is light wduld be even more 
beneficial.) Fourth, a cooperative program involving state and local 
agencies, professional and lay people headlines the thinking of many 
groups and permeates to the action point more readily over a period of 
time. Fifth, cooperative planning which involves lay personnel and 
other influential people outside the school system is worth while in that 
it gives those groups and individuals experience in group cooperative 
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planning as well as focusing attention on needed and possible future 
development. Sixth, a program planned by local staff, cooperatively 
worked out and cooperatively evaluated, carries implications for con- 
tinuance after the University coordinator has been withdrawn. 


AN ANALYSIS BY THE COUNTY CURRICULUM COORDINATOR 


The Bay County Principals Association meets twice each month. 
One of these meetings is set aside for the purpose of discussing business 
affairs; the other is devoted entirely to professional study. The members 
of this group felt the need for guidance in implementing a more 
intensive professional study period. It was decided that someone with 
wide administrative school experience could be helpful to this group. 

Bay County has long felt that two of the most important aspects of its 
educational philosophy are: (1) in-service education of all personnel 
and (2) continuous, conscientious evaluation of all phases of its in- 
structional program. Actually, one grows out of the other. As a result of 
evaluating practices, direction is given to in-service education. As a 
result of in-service education practices are changed. Bay County's needs 
in regard to in-service education for administrators seemed to be: (1) 
working closer with faculty groups, involving them more in planning and 
sharing of responsibility; (2) working closer with parent groups and 
civic organizations; (3) locating strengths and weaknesses of the school 
program through a cooperative effort and providing the leadership to 
make the necessary changes; (4) providing the leadership to lessen the 
gap between theory and practice; and (5) using the power of an 
enlightened public and a well-informed faculty to bring about desired 
changes. It was the feeling of the members of the Principals Association 
that the objectives of their in-service program should be evolved by 
members of the group. 

During the first year of this study, much of the time was spent in 
building understandings and investigating ways of working. Emphasis 
was placed upon tying together the wide-spread areas of interest. The 
second year of this program was taken up primarily with the execution 
of plans and projects developed during the first year. It was the feeling 
of the group that had this program been crowded into the space of one 
school year, lasting values that may have accrued would have been 
negligible. 

This program has meant much to us. Some of the values that we have 
been able to ascertain are: (1) through working together on common 
problems, the principals have become a more closely united working 
organization; (2) individual faculties have explored new ways of working 
and have become more closely united, potential leadership in teacher 
groups was recognized and unleashed, this leadership has recognized the 
need for action and research on the job; (3) inviting lay groups to take 
part in our meetings has enabled our public to acquire a more thorough 
understanding of the nature and complexity of our school problems and 
has given them the incentive to want to help in resolving them; (4) we 
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have had the opportunity to take a more objective, perspicuous look at 
our county educational program; and (5) we have the opportunity to 
evaluate individual schools not only singly, but also in the light of how 
each school’s program fits into the county educational endeavor. 

The most aspirational goals often prove ineffective if the members of 
the group cannot identify the purposes as theirs, and if the “readiness” 
of the group is not on the same level with any proposed action. It was 
found that the administrative and supervisory staffs had reached a level 
in their professional development and in working relations with each 
other where they could profitably spend part of their professional study 
period with the aid of a consultant in accomplishing the following: (1) 
taking a more critical look at their program and at themselves; (2) using 
the results of previous evaluations, analysizing what was found, ascer- 
taining the implications for the teaching-learning situation, and deciding 
what next steps to take; (3) projecting long-range improvement in the 
program; (4) projecting long-range improvement in the professional 
growth of the administrative and supervisory bodies. 

The Florida State General Extension Division aided us in the selection 
of a consultant whose background in the field of administration and 
whose knowledge of the general instructional program were commensur- 
ate with our needs. One of the first steps in working with our consultant 
was to build an agenda. Problems that were submitted by individual 
members of the group were used to identify common areas of concern 
and to set up the sequence in which these areas would be studied. In 
addition to working on general problems, each group member selected 
some area of particular interest. Administrators selected areas that could 
be developed by faculty study in individual schools; supervisors selected 
areas related to their work with teachers in the field. The group was 
of the opinion that our consultant should serve as coordinator, and that 
he bring in specialists in the nine designated areas of interest. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Principals are the real forces for curriculum improvement within 
the individual school. As the principal thinks and believes, so will that 
school operate. 

2. Principals need adequate professional and clerical help so they 
can free themselves to assume curriculum leadership. 

3. Principals, as educational leaders in their communities, must at 
all times keep informed on the educational frontiers as well as on what 
research is discovering. 

4. Principals must be well versed in group paxticipation processes 
so that they can work effectively both with faculty and with lay com- 
munity groups. 

5. School education systems generally do not use their state depart- 
ment and state university facilities in proportion to possibilities offered 
by those institutions. 

6. While the type of program described above proved extremely 
valuable in Bay County, Florida, it is but one approach. To be effective, 
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any program should, as in this case, include planning by the entire 
group. 

7. Planning should be done well in advance of the time the program 
is scheduled to take place. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The area of in-service growth and assistance to system-wide 
personnel has barely been scratched. With ingenuity and imagination, 
superintendents and curriculum directors can give much more help to 
building administrators and, through them, help classroom teachers in 
their work with pupils, which actually is the chief justification for our 
existence. 

2. In planning system-wide procedures, school principals should be 
given a more and more important and prominent spot, for, as the 
principal believes and operates, so goes the school. 

3. Principals and teachers need more clerical help, thus freeing 
those professionally trained individuals to do a more thorough job for 
the communities they represent and the boys and girls they teach. 

4. Communities look to their teachers and principals for the final 
word on what goes on in education and what should go on in education. 
It is, therefore, an important obligation of the system to help its pro- 
fessional leaders in this important leadership function and to help them 
improve professionally as well. 

5. Group procedures are receiving more and more recognition as 
effective in-service growth techniques. If we believe this, then we must, 
together with the general extension divisions and the institutions of 
higher learning, give building administrators help and practice in using 
these techniques. Even if some of the techniques are questioned, 
principals should know of them and have opportunities to try them out. 

6. Newer frontiers in in-service improvement of administrators 
and teachers should be planned to meet needs in particular areas. A 
blanket program reaching toward these goals would be a mistake. 

7. Programs should be planned with two, three, or four-year 
objectives. We have had too many one-year and one-semester stands 
losing much of the help which can come from continuing carefully 
planned programs aimed at administrator-teacher-community leadership. 

8. State departments are in a position to give badly needed help, 
awaiting only our requests. These requests, however, should come from 
the system undertaking the study and should be planned specifically 
around local needs. 

9. Much value can come from a community and its school system 
studying together the area of better schools and better school oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls. 

10. Setting aside the last fifteen minutes of a meeting for self 
evaluation and the unbiased, frank report of an observer helps to keep 
the series of meetings moving more effectively in the direction of desired 
results and serves as a group disciplinary technique for each individual 


participating in the meeting. 




















A Democratic Program of Professional 
Development and In-Service Training 


GEORGE R. COX 
and KENNETH |. TAYLOR 


[a attention is being given today to programs of in-service 
training of teachers. This interest arises partly from the necessity to 
induct large numbers of new teachers into the profession and to re-orient 
teachers re-entering the profession. But a more important impetus to this 
movement arises from the great change in focus of educational objectives 
and the problems arising from the condition of growth in the schools. 
In-service training has gained national attention from its choice as the 
theme of one Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education this year. As “all the children, of all the people” come to 
school in growing numbers and stay longer, the challenge to make school 
meaningful and profitable to all makes teaching more and more 
difficult. Teachers generally recognize the need to grow in professional 
competence in their jobs. 

Leyden Community High School has a program of in-service profes- 
sional development that has succeeded well in welding a faculty into a 
good working philosophy under conditions of rapid expansion. This 
program has come to be recognized in the Chicago area for its unique 
factors of amounts of time spent, wide base of participation, democratic 
processes of operation, and success in developing a school that meets 
well the needs of its community. 

Leyden High School, with a faculty of 130, enrolls more than 2700 
students from four different lower-middle-class west suburban towns and 
related unincorporated communities. Ten years ago there were fewer 
than 900 students and 40 teachers. A second comprehensive high school 
about the same size as the present building is under construction. When 
completed, it will enroll half of 5,000 secondary-school students in this 
district. Such rapid growth complicates the usual problems of school 
administration and emphasizes the importance of an in-service training 
program. This program, which began as a two weeks pre-school teachers’ 
workshop, has grown to include a series of faculty and departmental 
meetings throughout the school year. 


George R. Cox is Teacher of English and Athletic Coach and Kenneth I. Taylor is 
Assistant Librarian—both in the Leyden Community High School, Franklin Park, 
Illinois. Effective next year, Mr. Cox will be Assistant Principal and Mr. Taylor will 
be Librarian of the new comprehensive high school in the same community. 
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The annual workshop is held in mid-August. Participation is by the 
entire faculty and administration. Initial planning is begun in the spring 
by a Curriculum Coordinating Council composed of seven members, one 
being an administrator who acts as executive secretary. The workshop 
reviews the history of former workshop and in-service training programs, 
introduces the theme for the current year, and aids in the orientation 
of in-coming teachers. It functions as one means of evaluating former 
programs, establishing continuity from one year to the next, and 
furnishing opportunities through discussion and group participation for 
promoting the best thinking of faculty and administration on all-school 
problems. 

Tue 1957 WorksHop 


A brief description of Leyden’s 1957 workshop, a subject of much 
interest among suburban schools this fall, may show the results of twelve 
years’ experimentation and study on administrative and curriculum 
problems. 

This year’s workshop theme, The Improvement of Classroom Instruc- 
tion Through Better Understanding the Needs of Students, was a 
continuation from the previous year. Four methods for furnishing 
direction and guidance were provided by the council: (1) visiting 
lecturers, (2) group discussions, (3) departmental meetings, and (4) 
planned programs for new teacher orientation. 

At the opening session, Dr. Robert K. Burns of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations of the University of Chicago was engaged to speak on 
human relations problems encountered in industry. Having acted as a 
consultant to industrial management in programs involving changing 
relationships among management and employees, Dr. Burns proposed 
for faculty consideration several areas that might be applicable to 
schools. Six were selected: (1) ways of changing attitudes, (2) discovering 
inventive-creative talent, (3) causes and nature of frustrations, (4) tech- 
niques of coaching and counseling individuals, (5) measuring mechanical 
aptitude, and (6) establishing patterns of leadership. 

After Dr. Burns had shown, with examples from specific plants, how 
industry is dealing with these areas, the faculty formed into discussion 
groups to find relationships for the school. Direction of group discussion 
was determined by the interests of the members, followed by reports by 
recorders to the entire faculty. 

Dr. Ella Leppert, Assistant Professor of Education of the University 
of Illinois, spoke on student-teacher planning. She illustrated what 
student-teacher planning might mean to teachers of various subject 
matter fields, the various degrees of success frequently encountered, some 
cautions to be observed, and the amount of teacher direction necessary 
to cooperative planning. 

Three representatives of the Juvenile Bureau of the Cook County 
Sheriff's Department spoke to the faculty at another session. Dr. Benedict 
Mayer spoke on current concepts of juvenile delinquency; personal, 
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family, and social factors that affect the behavior of the delinquent; and 
the role he plays, often as a member of a minority group. Captain R. 
W. Boone pointed out the importance of social and physical mobility of 
the adolescent, and the forces that need to be in operation today to 
combat and prevent juvenile delinquency. He pointed out that the 
controls of “fear” break down under the peer group pressures and that a 
sense of responsibility has too often not been inculcated by a healthy 
family unity. Sergeant John F. Frega spoke on the delinquency problems 
that directly concern this school. 

Dr. Auguste Jameson, Consulting Psychologist to several suburban 
schools, discussed the need for schools to plan and provide experiences 
for children that will enable them to achieve a satisfying philosophy 
and an understanding of the “good life.” Consideration of the basic 
emotional needs of the adolescent illustrated methods by which teachers 
may provide some of these experiences. 

Remaining workshop time was scheduled for departmental meetings 
for planning and study of the theme throughout the school year; and 
formation of committees for study of practical school problems, many of 
an immediate nature, such as new-teacher orientation, parents’ night for 
freshman parents, study hall rules, and improvement of guidance services. 
At the last session, departmental chairmen reported on plans for in- 
service study on the theme during the school year. The administrators 
then spoke on school policy and procedures pertaining to the opening 
of school. 

The planning and success of this workshop was the result of an 
evolution through twelve years of cooperation between the faculty, 
administration, and board of education. The Leyden workshop, an 
important part of the total in-service program, has had the support and 
cooperation of the board of education and the teachers’ union. It is a 
democratic program that has been influential in attracting and keeping 
well-qualified teachers and maintaining continuity in the curriculum of 
a rapidly expanding school. 


History OF THE 1946-1956 WorksHops 


It is not the purpose of this article to give a detailed history of each 
workshop, but a summary will be given of some trends and school 
practices that have grown out of the in-service program and are currently 
in use. Administrative leadership was responsible for initiating the first 
Leyden workshop in 1946. In that year, the late Herman L. Yivisaker, 
then superintendent, created a two-week workshop with a centralized 
approach under the direction of educational consultants. Maurice L. 
Hartung, of the University of Chicago, was engaged as coordinator and 
director. Using statements prepared by the Leyden faculty in the spring 
concerning problems they felt needed study, Dr. Hartung centered his 
opening discussion upon objectives that were implicit in the statements, 
speaking on the identification and clarification of educational objectives. 
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The general workshop theme, Evaluation, lead to discussions on 
general methods and techniques of evaluation, and the interpretation 
and use of evaluative data. Other consultants who spoke at general 
sessions were Ralph W. Tyler, on the role of evaluation in the education 
process; Kenneth J. Rehage, who participated with Dr. Hartung on 
methods and techniques; Robert Havighurst, on the developmental tasks 
of youth; and Chester Harris, on the evaluation of appreciations, 
interests, and attitudes. There were additional consultants for depart- 
mental groups. 

A faculty steering committee was created to continue study of the 
theme during the school year and aid in developing continuity from one 
year to the next. Faculty members agreed that too frequently educa- 
tional objectives had stressed “fact-getting,” and that attention should 
be given to stating objectives in respect to desired changes of behavior. 
A recommendation was made that students assist in formulating class- 
room objectives, and several departments indicated their intention 
to survey the community as an aid in formulating objectives. 

This was the first of twelve annual workshops. From a centrally 
directed approach, the workshop was to grow into a self-directing, self- 
motivating, decentralized program that has been widely studied. 

The 1947 workshop continued under Dr. Hartung with the theme of 
Human Growth and Development. A child study group was formed 
under Dr. Carolyn Tryon. From this workshop came two policies still 
in operation. One was the formation of “ad hoc,” now called “house- 
keeping,” committees of faculty members whose purpose is the study 
and administration of details necessary for the opening and operation of 
the school program. The other is “freshman orientation,” which, in 
1947, included freshman day, a handbook, mixers, and continuing study 
of guidance activities in the curriculum. 

The 1948 workshop was based on Methods of Curriculum Change. At 
this time, the core program, defined as consisting of “a block of learning 
situations and experiences which are essential and fundamental for the 
development of most boys and girls in a particular community,” was 
proposed for study. Another report recommended the formation of a 
curriculum committee of faculty members to study course offerings 
during the school year. 

Curriculum study continued in 1949 with related themes on child 
study, reading, and the core program. A study under Ronald Levy in 
1950 of group processes and discussion techniques widened the base 
of participation in subsequent workshops and classroom practices. It was 
after the 1950 workshop that Dr. Hartung withdrew as coordinator and 
director, believing the program to be self-directing. In the fall of 1951, 
a coordinating and steering committee was selected by ballot to direct 
the workshops. Visiting consultants for the study of school citizenship, 
Mrs. Helen Bieker and Mr. Levy, defined their function as that of 
“critics, informants, and suggestors of new techniques” rather than that 
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of directors. New at this time but destined to continue was faculty 
evaluation of the workshop upon its completion. 

By 1952 a bond issue referendum for the expansion of the school plant 
had been defeated four times. With the school on a partial double shift, 
the faculty elected the study of school and community relations to seek 
eventual passage of the bond issue. Four topics were studied: 


1. What can be done to secure adequate school facilities? 

2. How can effective relationships between school and community be 
developed, maintained, and improved? 

3. What do we know about ourselves as people and how does this affect 
our community relations? 

4. To what extent can we use democracy in the school? 


A report of the high-school visitors from the Illinois Department of 
Education, given by Dr. Robert Ring at this workshop, cited as 
“complimentary” the educational philosophy of the administrator, and 
the willingness of the staff to experiment. The in-service training and 
teachers’ qualifications were cited as “especially outstanding.” A bond 
issue referendum was passed that more than doubled the size of the 
existing school. A citizen's committee that had been recruited to do an 
evaluation of the school’s total operations was largely instrumental in 
accomplishing this. Released time during the school year for teacher 
study of the in-service theme began at this time. 

In 1953 the workshop theme, extended for study throughout the 
school year, was “Obtaining a Philosophy for Leyden That Is Opera- 
tionally and Educationally Sound.” In 1954 the new addition had been 
completed and Wade A. Steel had succeeded to the position of super- 
intendent. The theme for the year was the orientation of teachers and 
pupils to the conditions created by the $3,000,000 expansion, with the 
study of policies concerning traffic, student management, and staff 
communication. 

Work in 1955 was centered on vocational guidance, testing, and the 
curriculum of a second comparable school needed to meet increasing 
enrollment by 1958. A “new-building’’ committee was established and 
continued through 1956-1957. The board of education provided that the 
faculty should plan the layout for the new school, specifying only that 
departmental boundaries should remain approximately equal to that of 
the present building. A study of the improvement of instruction began 
in 1956 with Dr. William Van Til of Peabody College as speaker, and 
continued in 1957-1958 as described earlier. 


IMPORTANT OUTGROWTHS 
Several important outgrowths of the Leyden in-service training pro- 
gram can be seen in the existing philosophy of the school, in its 
curriculum, and in its plan of operation. There has been a growing and 
continuous emphasis on student-teacher planning as a method of in- 
struction in all departments. Leyden is certainly not unique in this 
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respect, but in its classrooms it is not something to which lip-service only 
is given. Most people will agree that this is a method which makes the 
routine of teaching more difficult for teachers. It requires a certain 
sophistication in techniques that makes necessary the opportunity for 
teachers to help one another and to reach outside their own resources 
for help. 

As a result of one year’s curriculum study, the general education 
department or core program, as it has come to be called at Leyden, was 
installed. It enrolls about one third of all students in a two-hour daily 
block of time that unifies social studies and English objectives in one 
course under one teacher with great emphasis on student participation 
and self-direction of the learning activities. This program was originally 
patterned rather closely after the Evanston Township High School “New 
School” of ten years ago. It has passed through many phases of change, 
from student choices in the direction of a rather definite scope and 
sequence of units of study. It has been hampered by the relative 
unavailability of teachers especially prepared for core teaching. There 
has been some suspicion in the local grade schools, as well as among 
parents and some teachers of other subjects, of anything that appears to 
be “soft education.” The core program grew rapidly for several years, 
but it has receded in percentage of total enrollment the last three years. 
It has had considerable influence on the rest of the school in extending 
some of its methods to other departments of instruction. It has engaged 
in several experiments, including at present “planned heterogeneous” 
grouping, the results of which promise to have wide implications. 

Out of the child study programs of several years’ in-service training 
and the emphasis on general educational objectives has developed a 
family life education program. The faculty and administration became 
convinced that there was a body of knowledge and coterie of attitudes 
in this area that needed attention of all students growing up in modern 
society. Under the direction of a consultant, Mrs. Virginia Satir, a 
professional marriage counselor and psychiatric social worker, a program 
of instruction has been installed in English and core courses in order to 
reach every student in the school. In ninth grade, this is called 
“understanding yourself”; in tenth grade, “teenage problems”; and in 
eleventh grade, “courtship and marriage.” Each of these is a five to 
seven weeks unit of study, with a survey of some literature chosen for 
its appropriateness to these subjects and emphasis on the communica- 
tion arts focused on these areas. Many other things are included, how- 
ever. Leyden is fortunate to have the services of two psychologists as 
special counselors who aid in this teaching program. 

In the junior year, “courtship and marriage” has come to be a pretty 
well advanced sex education unit. Students are enthusiastic in their 
evaluation of the worth-while purposes served by this unit of study. 

There has also developed a wide base of responsibilities for and 
participation in the usual guidance functions of a modern high school. 
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One unique feature growing out of faculty study is the program for 
educational guidance. A group of sixteen teachers, including the four 
deans and twelve other persons, have one period a day of released time 
to help each student choose his program of studies, review and change 
it as necessary, and direct his program toward sensible college and 
vocational objectives. Vocational guidance resides largely in vocational 
units taught to freshmen in social studies or core and again to seniors 
in the same departments. Another faculty person has released time and 
some secretarial help for college counseling of upper class students. 

There is a genuine faculty acceptance and approval of the student 
council processes. This has gained from student participation with 
faculty people in joint committees and study groups during workshops. 
One notable development of this process is the Leyden Student Code of 
Ethics. This code is not very different from many others in schools except 
that it was developed over a period of two years with widespread par- 
ticipation throughout the school in classes and other student groups in 
developing concepts of desirable moral behavior. It is now an important 
part of the orientation of freshman students. 

The present faculty in-service study theme, The Improvement of 
Instruction, was chosen partly as a result of students bringing to the 
faculty in a courteous way some suggestions that student behavior could 
be improved by better planned and more purposeful teaching methods. 

An important part of the Leyden in-service training program for the 
last three years has been planning for the new high-school building 
now being built in the district. This has involved almost every teacher 
in at least some small capacity. A “new-building” committee has 
represented the faculty throughout the building planning in sessions 
with architect, school board, and citizens’ groups. 

Several less dramatic but nevertheless important sections have evolved 
in the last few years. These include the assignment of a teacher to work 
with library personnel in the development of a professional library, the 
adoption of a “home and church night” free from all school activities, 
extended orientation of new teachers, work on the improvement of 
assemblies and student audience behavior, and many others. 

One unique Leyden development is the Curriculum Coordinating 
Council. This is a committee of teachers that meets daily on released 
time and serves a number of functions. Curriculum study and develop- 
ment is one. Another is the responsibility for planning and directing 
the workshop and in-service training programs. It is also necessary to 
coordinate activities and studies that begin during the workshop. This 
group also serves as a kind of liaison between faculty and administration. 
Members are elected by and are directly responsible to the faculty. 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


The Leyden program of in-service training has many of the strengths 
and weaknesses of any democratic operation. Action sometimes seems 
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slow to develop because group processes are slow, but widespread 
participation in decision-making lends better total cooperation and 
devotion to a cause when agreed upon. On many issues this faculty 
finds it impossible to reach a consensus and has to rely upon a majority 
decision. 

The very existence of the pre-school workshop meets the state require- 
ments of periodic graduate study as far as this school board is concerned. 
This fact seems to remove for some people the necessary inducement to 
do formal graduate study and seek advanced degrees. But on the other 
hand, some people develop interests during the in-service training and do 
more advanced study. 


One unsolved problem is the objective measurement of real attitude 
changes as well as total evaluation of the program. The school adminis- 
tration and professional consultants are enthusiastic about this program. 
Only about ten per cent of the teachers in anonymous questionnaires 
express the desire to shorten the workshop or eliminate it, although it 
lengthens the school year from 38 to 40 weeks. The community accepts 
the program with little apparent reaction, and the school board has 
continued to subsidize this program at considerable expense for twelve 
years. Board members have often expressed the belief that there is a 
gain in efficiency of operation, especially the first few days of school, to 
partly compensate for this expense. This belief is supported by the 
majority of teachers who feel that the in-service program enriches their 
professional life. 





A CAREER AS A FLORIST 


Americans spend a billion dollars a year for flowers, according to a 
new career booklet just released by the Society of American Florists. 
“There are openings right now in the industry for men and women, as 
well as boys and girls—for skilled and semi-skilled workers and for the 
inexperienced worker who is willing to start at the bottom of the ladder.” 
This attractive, illustrated booklet, entitled Js There a Career for Me in the 
Florist Industry?, outlines a variety of job opportunities in this dynamic 
and rapidly growing industry, and describes the part flowers play in our 
society as a whole. 

The kinds of work involved in growing, wholesaling, and retailing flowers 
are explained, as are the training and personal characteristics necessary 
for success in each of these areas. An up-to-date bibliography giving sources 
of more detailed information and a list of schools offering special courses 
in floriculture make this booklet an unusually compact and usable high- 
school guidance piece. Single copies wil be sent free to teachers and 
guidance counselors who write the Society of American Florists, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 

















Time for the Job 
HAROLD V. McABEE 


‘i Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals instituted a 
comprehensive study of the principal and the myriad aspects of his 
position in Oregon in 1952. Various status factors derived from the 
study included contractual terms, personal data, professional activities, 
training and certification, experience, and comparative status with 
national principals of 1946-47. These were reported previously. 


Another primary purpose of the study was to determine a criterion 
for the expenditure of the principals’ time on the job. The remainder of 
this article is devoted to reporting the results of this phase of the study. 
It will include the following: (1) procedures utilized; (2) gleanings from 
the literature; (3) opinions of the authorities; (4) opinions of Oregon 
principals; (5) time actually spent on the job; and (6) a suggested 
criterion for expenditure of the secondary-school principals’ time. 


PROCEDURES UTILIZED 


Prefacing the research phase of the problem, a brief examination was 
made of concepts of the principalship held by some of the leading writers 
in the field of secondary administration and supervision. This was 
followed by a questionnaire submitted to a selected list of thirty-three 
authorities in the field. This questionnaire elicited responses as to how 
these authorities thought principals should spend their time in each of 
thirteen types of duties (Column 1, Table 1). Oregon secondary-school 
principals’ reactions to the same questionnaire were also solicited and 
reported. Comparisons of the percentage of time that the principals 
thought they should spend in each of thirteen categories (Column 2, 
Table 1) were made with time actually reported spent. The latter data 
were derived from tabulations of job diaries which were detailed 
accounts of the principals’ daily activities (Column 3, Table 1). Com- 
parisons were also made between the percentage of time reportedly spent, 
how the principals thought the time should be spent, and how the 
authorities thought principals should budget their time in each of the 
thirteen categories of duties. The suggested criterion for the budgeting 
and expenditure of the principal's time was computed from the fore- 
going (See Table 2). A summary of the findings and recommendations 
conclude the article. 


Harold V. McAbee is Assistant Superintendent, Lane County School District No. 52, 
4640 Barger Avenue, Eugene, Oregon. 
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MObERN CONCEPTS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

For the past three decades writers have reiterated the need for 
principals to spend more time on supervision, curriculum development, 
and improvement of instruction. The increasing tendency to place the 
primary responsibility for the fulfillment of these functions in the 
principalship was suggested in 1923 by Cubberly who wrote, “Many 
principals give their time almost entirely to administrative duties and do 
little supervisory work, although the latter ought to be their most 
important function.”! Among writers of a later date, Edmundson, 
Reamer, and Bacon, stress the importance of the principals’ responsi- 
bility in the improvement of instruction. Jacobson, Reavis, and Logsdon 
concluded their summary of the principals’ duties with the following 
statement: “. . . and, most important, that educational leadership which 
provides constantly better instruction for boys and girls is provided 
continuously and effectively.’’* 

Concepts of lay persons, teachers, students, and administrators con- 
cerning the primary responsibilities of the secondary-school principal 
were studied by a group of graduate students at Lehigh University in 
Pennsylvania. Based on an analysis of about two thousand statements 
from these sources concerning functions of the principalship, the first 
three duties rated in order of importance were: (1) leadership in the 
professional improvement of the staff; (2) improving classroom instruc- 
tion; and (3) building and improving the curriculum. 

The discernible trend in the literature was strongly emphasized with 
respect to the functions of the principal in the improvement of instruc- 
tion from the replies from selected authorities concerning the propor- 
tionate amount of time which they thought the principals should spend 
in each of the thirteen categories of duties. These results may be seen 
in Column 2, Table 1. On the basis of mean percentages of total time 
on the job, these authorities indicated that secondary-school principals 
should spend the greatest bloc of time (31%) in the area of supervision 
and improvement of the instructional program. 

These duties were followed in importance by pupil personnel, public 
relations, and activity programs as indicated in the table. Results 
strongly reinforced the opinions gleaned from the literature concerning 
the vital importance of the responsibility of secondary-school principals 
in the areas of supervision and improvement of instruction. 


How OREGON PRINCIPALS THINK THEY SHOULD BupGEeT THEIR TIME 


Secondary-school principals in the state were queried with the same 
questionnaire sent to authorities in the field and reported in the 


Ellwood P. Cubberly. The Principal and His School. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1923. P. 28. 

*J. B. Edmundson, Joseph Roemer, and Francis L. Bacon. The Administration of the 
Modern Secondary School. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1947. P. 84. 

*Paul B. Jacobson, William C. Reavis, and James D. Logsdon. The Effective School 
Principal in Elementary and Secondary Schools. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1954. P. 22. 

*A Study of the High-School Principalship In Pennsylvania, NASSP Bulletin. XXXVII 
(December 1953), P. 118. 
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Taste 1. COMPARISONS OF TIME SPENT WITH PRINCIPALS’ AND 
AUTHORITIES’ OPINIONS AS TO HOW TIME SHOULD BE SPENT IN THE 
SECONDARY PRINCIPALSHIP 











7 2 3 4 
Percentages of time 
Categories of duties Authorities’ Principals’ Actually 
opinions opinions Spent 
N 29 N 204 N 62 
Office routine 9.7 12.9 22.5 
Activity program 8.7 9.2 7.8 
Teaching 3.1 5.9 13.0 
Supervision of teachers and improvement of instruction 31.0 22.0 12.0 
Pupil personnel 11.1 14.5 8.4 
Professional meetings 5.6 ®, 6.6 
Public relations 9.7 6.7 5.6 
Administration of the plant 4.2 6.4 4.6 
Superintendents conferences 4.1 aoe 2.8 
Business management ae 7.8 2.7 
School board 2.1 3.2 a2 
Cafeteria 2.3 2.4 1.1 
Transportation 2.8 2.6 7 





preceding paragraph, and eight-five per cent of Oregon secondary-school 
principals responded. Results of the questionnaire as completed by the 
principals may be seen in Column 3, Table 1. 

Variations in opinions of principals in various size schools occurred in 
percentages of time to be spent in each of the thirteen categories of 
duties; however, the relative importance of duties indicated™ by rank 
order showed striking agreement between principals. Supervision of 
teachers and improvement of instruction, pupil personnel, and office 
routine were ranked in that order of importance by the principals. This 
ranking also agreed with the authorities’ opinion on the relative im- 
portance of the thirteen categories listed based on rank order. 


COMPARISON OF AUTHORITIES AND PRINCIPALS’ OPINIONS IN TIME 
ACTUALLY SPENT ON THE JoB 


Column 4, Table | shows the proportionate time that principals 
reportedly spent in the thirteen categories of duties. A comparison 
between authorities’ and principals’ opinions and how time was actually 
spent on the job can be made by comparing data in columns 2, 3, and 4. 
Percentages of time actually reported as having been spent on the job 
were derived from the diary study and data for the principals’ and 
authorities’ opinions were derived from questionnaire results previously 
discussed. 2 

As may be seen in the table, principals thought they should spend 
more time in office routine, activity programs, pupil personnel, ad- 
ministration of plant, business management, teaching, and school board 
duties than the authorities thought should be spent. Office routine, 
activity program, and teaching actually took approximately twice as 
much time (53%) as the principals (27%) or authorities (21.5%) thought 
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should be spent in these duties. Time spent in these areas greatly 
affected time reported devoted to supervision of teachers and pupil 
personnel. These last-named duties actually received much less attention 
(12%) than either the authorities (31%) or the principals (22%) 
thought they should receive. Professional meetings received more time 
than the principals thought they should, but actually took about the 
same amount of time that the authorities though should be utilized 
for that purpose. Authorities thought that more time should be spent 
in performance of public relations activities than the principals spent 
or thought they should spend. Transportation, cafeteria, and school 
board duties were fairly comparable to time spent with that which was 
thought to be proper for that type of duty. Business management did 
not receive as much attention in actual practice as the principals or 
authorities thought it needed. 

Evidence of strong agreement between the principals and authorities 
as to the percentage of time which the former should spend in each 
of the thirteen categories of duties was shown by the positive co-efficient 
of correlation of .93 between the two. The opinions and the time 
actually spent in the various categories of duties was only .59. A similar 
correlation between authorities’ opinions and percentage of time re- 
ported spent in the thirteen categories of duties was .42. Principals of 
larger schools (300 pupils and over) were generally more successful in 
utilizing their time as they thought best than were principals of smaller 
schools. 

These correlations would indicate that 1955-56 Oregon principals and 
selected authorities were in close agreement as to how principals should 
spend their time on the job; however, the principals were not par- 
ticularly successful in spending their time as either they, or the respond- 
ing authorities, thought they should. 


CRITERION FOR BUDGETING PRINCIPALS’ TIME 


It would seem reasonable that any suggested criterion for the budget- 
ing of time for the various functions relegated to the secondary-school 
principal should reflect several factors. First, the exigencies of the 
practical situation should be considered; 1.¢., the principal at work on 
the job. This factor is represented in the suggeted criterion by data 
obtained from the diary study. Various factors such as schoo] size, class 
of district, and functions assigned by various boards of education are 
reflected in time spent on the job as indicated in the diaries. 

Second, the concept of the principalship held by the secondary-school 
principals, as influenced by their training, experience, and situational 
tasks should be included. These factors are reflected in the suggested 
criterion by the percentage of time which the principals thought they 
should budget for each of the categories of duties. Third, a criterion 
should certainly reflect the opinions of writers and authorities in the 
field of secondary-school administration and supervision whose thinking 
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Taste 2. A SUGGESTED CRITERION FOR THE BUDGETING AND 
EXPENDITURE OF THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ TOTAL 
TIME ON THE JOB 








Categories of duties Percentages of total time 
Supervision of teachers and improvement of instruction 22 
Office routine 15 
Activity program 12 
Pupil personnel 11 
Public relations 7 
Teaching 7 
Administration of the plant 6 
Business management 5 
Professional meetings 5 
Superintendent conferences 3 
School board 3 
Cafeteria 2 
Transportation 2 





* Rounded to the nearest whole per cent. 





is ordinarily associated with the theoretical ideal. This latter factor is 
represented in the suggested criterion by a summary of opinions of 
twenty-nine authorities in the field as to how they thought secondary- 
school principals should allot their time in the performance of their 
various functions. 

The suggested criterion shown in Table 2 was derived from all three 
sources discussed. The percentage of total time for each of the categories 
of duties in the criterion was computed as a mean of the three per- 
centages shown for each category of duty shown in Table 1. Statistically, 
the principals’ and authorities’ opinions, as to how the formers’ time 
should be allotted, were given equal weight in the computation of per- 
centages of time shown for each of the duties listed. Opinions of the 
authorities actually assumed greated weight in the final figure due to 
the fewer number involved in arriving at the mean percentages of time 
recommended for each of the categories. 

As might be readily ascertained, any suggested criterion for the 
allocation of time on the job must be scrutinized with care for several 
obvious reasons. The proportion of a principal's time which can be 
spent in any particular category of duty depends a great deal on his 
personal propensities, size of the school, allocation of responsibilities by 
higher authorities, and clerical and professional assistance which he may 
or may not have. The foregoing criterion would seem to represent a 
reasonable goal with respect to allocation of time to duties due to 
the large measure of weight given in the final computation by the diary 
data and principals’ opinions. These data reflect the everyday situation— 
the principal at work. 

The important point for a practicing principal would not be the 
attempt to function according to a pre-determined criterion of time, but 
to assume and discharge his primary functions of curriculum develop- 
ment and the improvement of instruction, which both the authorities 
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in the field and principals agree to be the most important aspect of the 
job. Using a criterion as a guide, a principal should study his own 
situation, performance of duties, demands of higher authority in the 
community, and consciously and earnestly strive to arrange his work 
so that he may devote a major portion of his time to instructional 
activities. To gain a measure of success in this endeavor might very well 
lower the frustration level of secondary school principals. 


In RETROSPECT 


Further study by individual or groups of principals is needed if 
conditions of employment are developed so that principals might 
exercise their abilities in situations conducive to successful discharge of 
their primary functions. Evidence gleaned in the studies supports the 
belief that principals not only fail to expend their time as the authorities 
and they think they should, but also do not allot their time in a manner 
to perform satisfactorily the functions that teachers, pupils, parents, and 
patrons think are of primary importance. This failure might very well 
have a close relationship with the relatively short tenure of principals. 
Every effort must be made to decrease teaching loads, secure additional 
staff assistance, and to increase efficiency of school district organization 
so that the principal can secure the necessary time to discharge the 
primary functions of his office. This was found to be particularly true 
in the Oregon study in small districts where the principal generally 
serves the dual role of principal-superintendent as well as spending 
as high as two thirds of this time as a classroom teacher. 

In addition, all feasible means should be utilized by professional 
organizations, and individuals, to make principals everywhere in- 
creasingly aware of the modern concept of the principalship, with 
particular respect to the relative importance of its various duties and 
functions. Particular emphasis should be placed on those aspects of 
the principalship which will assist the principals in establishing a 
working environment in which they might more effectively discharge 
their primary functions. 

Principals should also be encouraged to study their own performance 
of duties through self-evaluation, time studies, and other feasible means. 
Such evaluation should materially assist the principals in reorganizing 
their job performance in a more effective manner. Such data would 
also be of assistance for use with boards of education and communities 
in helping the principal establish conditions within which he might more 
adequately discharge his primary functions. 

Secondary-school principals might adapt the suggested criterion for 
the budgeting and allotment of their time on the job in individual 
situations and utilize it as a guide for the improved organization and 
performance of their multiplicity of duties. 

















A Search of Reputability for 


Disreputable Supervision 
JAMES M. LAING 


‘be statement that supervision has become a disreputable word in 
many a teacher's vocabularly is not new, but bears repeating as a 
truism. The cause, in most cases, is either an inspectional type of 
supervisory experience or a vicarious one from the recital of negative 
experiences by colleagues. There comes now a long period of rebuilding 
for those who feel that the supervisory process is important in developing 
a revitalization of “Johnnie's and Susie's” learning. 

A new era of supervision has developed during the past twenty years. 
Supervision is not the sole responsibility of one individual as it was once 
thought to be. It entails the envolvement of all concerned with the 
learning process. The function is performed by many, including 
superintendents, principals, department heads, and teachers with kindly 
personalities and the incentive and know-how to share with fellow 
teachers the reservoir of experience the years have provided. This last is 
characterized by the spirit of “helping teacher,” which features the 
technique of assisting fellow workers to adjust to their problems. A 
prime danger in accepting the concept that supervision implies using 
the talents of many is that the efforts may be so widespread that the 
persons involved shift, rather than share, responsibility for work loads. 

The new era of supervision must be “sold” to those who have most to 
gain from it. It must be kept in mind that once the product has been 
condemned for inferior quality and the reputation of that condemnation 
has become widespread, it is extremely difficult to sell the products 
again. Before such a “sale” can be made the values of the new approach 
must be interpreted to those who will “consume” it and profit by it. 
The primary consumers of supervision are classroom teachers and 
students. The adage, “If you would sell what John Smith buys, you must 
see John Smith through John Smith's eyes,” is particularly pertinent to 
the interpretive job peculiar to the supervisor. He must sensitize himself 
to the teacher's potentialities and find out what her needs, interests, 
strengths, weaknesses, and problems are. He must then be able to 
communicate with that teacher in such a way that she will allow herself 
to be helped in the process of working through the problems made 
evident by the above analysis. 

The philosophy of supervision that puts the supervisor in a position 
in which he evaluates the professional achievement of the teacher on 
the basis of observation for the purpose of determining whether or not 


James M. Laing is Assistant Professor of Education, College of Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
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the teacher should be retained in the system is passé. In its place is a 
trend toward the more positive philosophy that the supervisor works 
with the teacher as a team in a concerted effort to up-grade the teaching 
function and the learning experience of the pupils in a particular 
classroom. This objective is only a part of the supervisory service. Along 
with it is a companion objective which is horizontal to the first. In the 
process of improving the learning situation, the professional growth of 
the teacher is steadily increased. 

Let us stop and analyze the first of these objectives, to up-grade the 
teaching function and the pupil-learning experience. A supervisor must 
be a dedicated person! He must be dedicated to the realization that: 


1. If properly channeled, the results of his efforts will be accepted as their 
own by those he helps. 

2. Change in behavior patterns through involvement, a primary objective of 
supervision, is brought about only through slow, painstaking effort. 

$. Reward is rarely anything more tangible than the observable growth of 
others. 


An analysis of the degree of dedication required of the supervisor will 
result in some of the following insights. He must be skilled in the role 
of leading others in developing and putting into practice ideas which 
they, after interaction with him, accept as their own. He must have the 
ability to work his way into the confidence of teachers and help them to 
recognize their problems, and then he must establish a rapport which 
permits mutual action in the solution of the problem. The mutuality 
may be implemented best at times through an individual exchange 
between the supervisor and the teacher, and at times through group 
interaction. Whichever method is followed depends upon the need of 
the teacher as both he and the supervisor see it. If the problem is one 
peculiar to a particular teacher and a particular class, an observational 
approach may be most suitable. In this case, the supervisor and the 
teacher should explore together how they can best attack the problem. 
For example, the problem may be one of class control. The supervisor 
and the teacher might decide that the best method of approach would 
be for the teacher to go through the normal classroom routine while the 
supervisor views what is going on from some vantage point, such as a 
seat at the side or the rear of the room. Data may be gathered through 
observations, notes, and interviews. The process develops into a head- 
to-head concentration upon the analysis of and a solution to the problem 
by both the teacher and the supervisor. The climate of the relationship 
is of basic importance. If the supervisor feels a freedom to interject a 
comment into the general class participation, or if the teacher has no 
hesitancy in pulling the supervisor into the activity, students will be 
impregnated with the “easiness of rapport.” This permits the teacher to 
“use” the supervisor without feeling the need to “save face.” 

An analysis of the second objective, that of steadily increasing the 
professional growth of the teacher, might take the following form: 
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“Mr. Superintendent, how do you fill vacant positions in your school 
such as those of the curriculum coordinator, the supervisor, the counselor, 
or the principal? Of course you check the personnel files for one who 
may closely approach the qualifications the job requires. Without doubt 
you consult members of your administrative staff for recommendations 
on their observations of teaching personnel. Often you poll your 
superintendent friends for a likely candidate they may have on their 
staff or might know about from work done by teachers in other schools.” 
The true answer to the problem seems lacking in all of these solutions. 

In the first instance the personnel files are probably out of date, and 
in most cases do not include anecdotal accounts of what the candidate 
has been doing while in the service of the school. Administrative 
persons, with few exceptions, base recommendations upon scant observa- 
tional situations. Superintendent friends are not prone to give out 
information which might lose them a valuable member of their own 
teams. The problem is further complicated by the morale factor. Team 
loyalty on a staff is severely shaken when an “outsider” is brought in if 
there is a feeling that qualified people are already employed, or when 
the position is given to a less qualified staff member upon superficial 
recommendations. 

Current supervisory procedure should involve teachers in an in-service 
training program which provide a continuous reservoir of qualified 
persons to fill job vacancies. In-service training varies greatly in the 
effectiveness with which it carries out its primary function of up-grading 
the staff. In all too many cases, the term is little more than a “crashing 
of cymbals signifying nothing.” 

A program of supervision must assume the responsibility of leading 
teachers into positions where their strong points allow them the greatest 
promise of success and productive service. This can best be done through 
a network of supervisory personnel, each having been delegated the 
responsibility of a close “helping” relationship with teachers. Kimball 
Wiles emphasizes this point in the statement that, “All teachers have 
their strong and their weak points. All will fail in some situations and 
all will be successful if placed in the right position. Supervision has 
the responsibility for helping people find the situation in which they 
can be successful.” Thomas H. Briggs states the position in another 
manner, “Confucious said that ‘A man of noble mind seeks to perfect the 
good in others and not their evil.’ This indicates a principle that should 
be adopted by every supervisor: his prime business is to find the good, 
actual or possible, in the teachers under his direction, to make possible 
its exercise with the fewest restraints, and to promote its growth.”? 

The procedure involves a concomitant step to that concerned with 
solving problems related to the classroom learning situation. During the 





?Wiles, Kimball. Supervision for Better Schools. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1955. P. 267. 

*Briggs, Thomas H. Improving Instruction. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. 
P. 154. 
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period in which the supervisor and the teacher work together in problem 
solving, insights develop on the part of the teacher regarding certain 
areas of specialization which she wishes to explore. It is here that the 
teacher's bent toward a speciality of some sort comes about as an adjunct 
to the development of a better classroom learning situation. The 
supervisor may sense a particular work specialty towards which the 
teacher seems to have an aptitude. Because of his unique position as a 
co-worker with the teacher in solving problems of instruction, the super- 
visor becomes a major instrument in developing the teacher's out-of-class 
professional growth. Together they may plan steps to strengthen this 
phase of the teacher's progress. The steps taken should be tailored to 
utilize the strong points which the teacher has already demonstrated and 
to build up weaker areas in the teacher's background. They might take 
any number of many forms such as additional college training, pro- 
fessional reading, observation of those practicing the specialty, or 
involvement of the teacher in the specialized area on an exploratory and 
training basis. 

As the teacher progresses and gives promise of becoming an effective 
worker in the special area toward which she has been moving, the 
supervisor is inclined to feel that his work has been accomplished. On 
the contrary, it is at this point that the supervisor can be of greatest 
service to both the administration and the blossoming specialist. Verbal 
congratulation from the supervisor to the teacher is insufficient as a 
supervisory terminal gesture. It superficially satisfies the human desire of 
all people to have their efforts recognized, but it leaves the teacher in 
the same position from which she has been attempting to progress. A 
supervisory function, all too often neglected, should be instituted. Each 
point at which the teacher achieves a definite success should be reported 
by the supervisor to the principal, the superintendent, or to other ad- 
ministrative personnel charged with filling vacancies on various school 
staffs. This procedure gives an anecdotal account of each teacher's 
progress toward more productive goals. When incorporated in the 
teacher's personnel file, the anecdotal account provides current data 
upon which a more realistic choice may be made in filling staff vacancies. 


In summary, the article has suggested the following: 


1. Supervision involves all who are concerned with the learning of 
both students and teachers. 

2. A supervisor must be a person dedicated to the service of fellow 
workers, without hope of reward other than the observable growth of 
those with whom he labors. 

8. Supervision has as its major objective the up-grading of the 
teacher and the developing of a more productive pupil learning ex- 
perience. 

4. The supervisor is responsible for the initiation of a head-to-head 
concentration upon problem solving with the teacher. 
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5. Guiding the teacher toward steadily increased professional growth 
is concomitant with improving pupil learning. 

6. Current supervisory practices should involve teachers in an in- 
service training program which provides a continuous reservoir of 
qualified persons to fill job vacancies. 

7. Because of his unique position as a co-worker with the teacher in 
solving problems of instruction, the supervisor becomes a major instru- 
ment in developing the teacher's out-of-class professional growth. 

8. The supervisor, after each successful achievement by the teacher, 
should provide an anecdotal account of such achievement for the 
guidance of the administrator charged with filling school vacancies. 





FORD FOUNDATION AIDS SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


The Ford Foundation has appropriated $4.5 million to establish the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, an independent, nonprofit organization 
concerned with research and experimentation leading to improvements in 
the construction of school and college buildings. The new agency will also 
serve as an information clearinghouse. Its data on school design, building, 
and equipment will be available to architects, local school systems, college 
trustees, and others involved in the nation-wide expansion of educational 
facilities anticipated throughout the country in the next decade. The Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories will be in charge of a board of directors of 
eleven members. 

The $4.5 million appropriation from the Ford Foundation will finance the 
organization for the next five years. More than half of E.F.L.’s funds 
will be for experimentation in the field of school construction and 
equipment through grants to educational institutions. They will also support 
several cooperating experimental centers that will serve as research labora- 
tories and demonstrations of efficient construction and furnishing of educa- 
tional facilities. The projects may be in elementary and secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, both public and private. 

In order to be useful in the training of teachers and school administrators, 
cooperating experimental centers will be related in most cases to a 
university or teacher-training institution. Selected experimental projects 
will be granted research costs over and above regular construction and 
operational costs. The E.F.L will coordinate the efforts of industrial and 
educational officials, architects, designers, and others concerned with better 
school buildings and equipment. It will not engage in testing or approval 
of materials. , 

Clarence H. Faust, vice president of the Foundation, said: “The great 
expansion of our school population requires additional facilities during the 
next ten years over and above those required to meet the current critical 
shortage. The major part of the job of providing adequate buildings and 
equipment—the cost of which over the next decade is estimated at $40 
billion—still lies ahead.” 





Writing, a Major Means by Which the 
Educational Administrator Widens 
His Influence 


HOMER T. ROSENBERGER 


a make important contributions by putting their find- 
ings and their thoughts into writing. In this way, years of valuable ex- 
perience in the field of education are crystallized and made available to 
many persons. By writing, one extends his influence beyond face-to-face 
contacts, and even far beyond his home community. Moreover, an edu- 
cator who has broad interests and broad points of view may equip himself 
to write broadly. He need not feel duty-bound to limit his writing to one 
narrow field. 

Writing is a major means of widening one’s influence in any profession. 
It not only makes the results of one’s best efforts available to others; it 
also causes the writer to be known far beyond the group with whom he 
works from day to day. 

It is typical of adminstrators in business and government to do little 
writing except the correspondence, reports, and memoranda that they are 
required to prepare in order to administer their programs. Yet, because 
of the administrative experience they gain over a period of years, they 
are in a good position to write about successful methods in their respec- 
tive fields. Most school administrators are in an equally good position 
to make a contribution by writing, but, like their counterparts in business 
and government, they also have a tendency to forfeit the opportunity. 

Writing about school problems dealt with from day to day causes a 
school administrator to examine his job, to put his thoughts in order, and 
to find solutions to everyday problems and to closely related problems. 
This process of systematizing and searching enables him to do his job 
better, as well as broadcast his thoughts. In short, writing extends his 
effectiveness and influence as an educational leader. 

Numerous books tell how to write. A list is included in this article. 
Some of these books help one person, others help another. This article 
attempts to point out a few things that may assist the busy school ad- 
ministrator to widen his influence by writing, and with relatively little 
drudgery. But no promise is made that there is an easy formula for good 
writing. 

Homer T. Rosenberger is Chief of the Training Branch of the Division of Personnel 


and Training, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S$. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Competent school administrators, as a result of years of successful ex- 
perience in eduaction, or as a result of quick and deep insight into new 
problems, have many good ideas which should be made widely available. 
There are numerous opportunities for them to circulate their best 
thoughts. It is usually easy for the school administrator to publish what 
he writes. On the local level, a statement about a school problem can be 
mimeographed and distributed to the school board, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Association. Most persons who receive a copy 
will glance at it, many will read it thoroughly. A wider audience may be 
reached through the local press. Newspaper editors generally welcome 
a carefully prepared statement from a high-school principal or the school 
superintendent in their locality. These channels enable the educational 
administrator to communicate facts and ideas which broaden the hori- 
zons of many people in his own community. Then, too, regional educa- 
tional associations are ever in search of high quality manuscripts, usually 
ranging in length from a few hundred words to approximately 5,000. 
Their attractive journals, pamphlets, and yearbooks brings one’s writing 
to a still larger audience. 


It’s Not Easy 


Roger Ascham, a famous author of sixteenth century England, discussed 
the subject of writing. He inferred that it was then far easier to write in 
Latin and Greek than in English. He concluded that in order to write 
well in any language, one must follow Aristotle’s advice—speak as the 
common people speak and think as wise men think. (Cambridge English 
Classics, English Works of Roger Ascham, edited by William Aldis 
Wright, Cambridge, 1904, p. XIV). 

Writing is an art which usually requires much practice before one 
becomes skillful. Writing, if done well, is a discipline, sometimes severe, 
seldom mild. To be a musician one must study and practice—perhaps for 
years. And to write well most of us must spend years of preparation. 
Only for a small proportion of persons does proficiency in writing emerge 
with the first few attempts to write. The way for most of us to become 
proficient in writing is to write whenever a few moments can be snatched 
from other duties. 

No matter how successful an educational administrator may be, if he 
accomplishes most of his work by face-to-face contacts and has members 
of his staff do the bulk of his writing, he may find it difficult to put clarity, 
conciseness and literary quality into his writing when he handles it him- 
self. Almost anyone first serves an apprenticeship in writing before writing 
well. The distinguised novelist and poet, John Masefield, Poet Laureate 
of England, told Meredith B. Colket, Jr., now Director of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society in Cleveland, Ohio, that he never wrote a 
sentence that came easy. Writing is an important skill. It is an art and 
often is hard work, but is rewarding. Catherine Drinker Bowen, author 
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of Yankee from Olympus and other best sellers, discusses full-time and 
part-time writing in her fascinating article, “Discipline and Reward: A 
Writer's Life,” in the Atlantic Monthly for December 1957. She tells of 
demands which a writer must place upon himself, and of rich rewards of 
this self-discipline. The major emphasis of that article can be summarized 
in these few words: concentrate on your subject and finish the 
manuscript; deep personal satisfaction will be yours. 


Broap Horizons 


The school administrator who has broad horizons and who purposely 
develops his versatility has great opportunity to influence his faculty, 
his students, and his community, and, in fact, his professional field. On 
the other hand, the school administrator who is a narrow specialist, or 
who merely handles day-to-day routine, may exert comparatively little 
influence. Is there a more effective way to broaden one’s horizons than 
to write, precisely, boldly, and in more than one small field? 

Broaden your horizons by occasionally, perhaps every year or two, 
writing an article on a subject outside of your main spheres of knowledge, 
writing on a subject such as nature study, art history, or the urbanization 
of a community. But ponder the subject and pursue it until qualified to 
write about it. This requires extra effort, but extra effort is the thing 
which makes one grow. During your career write several articles or 
chapters on a subject having interest to persons beyond the United States, 
and do the necessary research. Such writing will lift you far above daily 
routine and broaden your perspective of life. 

Some men, such as James Bryant Conant, formerly President of Harvard 
University, and Arnold J. Toynbee, the British historian, are mainly in- 
terpretive in their writing. The published works of some men, such as 
Benjamin Fine, Education Editor of the New York Times, and Edward 
Channing (1856-1931), an American historian, are mainly factual. Conant 
keeps large issues before the public and writes in broad, bold strokes. A 
small book of his (The Citadel of Learning, Yale University Press, 1956, 
79 pp.) includes a lecture by that title, in which the function of a univer- 
sity is examined. Another lecture in the same volume is entitled “Some 
Basic Problems of American Education.” In 1953 Harvard University 
Press published Conant’s book Education and Liberty, The Role of the 
Schools in a Modern Democracy (168 pp.). In 1949 the same press pub- 
lished his Education in a Divided World, The Function of the Public 
Schools in Our Unique Society (249 pp.). 

In contrast to Dr. Conant, Benjamin Fine has made a number of studies 
that are primarily factual. Among them are 1,000,000 Delinquents, 
(World Publishing Company, New York, 1955, 377 pp.); Opportunities 
in Teaching (Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., New York, 1952, 112 
pp.); and Admission to American Colleges, A Study of Current Policy and 
Practice (Harper and Brothers, New York, 1946, 225 pp.). 
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Toynbee deals interpretively with large problems which quickly arouse 
one’s attention. His books include Christianity Among the Religions of 
the World, (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 116 pp.) and The Pros- 
pects of Western Civilization (Columbia University Press, 1949, 105 pp.). 
Channing's writings on the other hand, bristle with footnotes and are a 
great storehouse of useful detail concerning American history, but do 
little interpreting. 

In order to achieve broad horizons one may well undertake both inter- 
pretive and factual writing, if both can be accomplished without undue 
strain. Engaging successfully in both will broaden one markedly. The 
increased breadth enlarges one’s value to society. 


Have SOMETHING To Say TuaTt Has Nort BEEN SAip ADEQUATELY 


All too often the reading material which is thrust upon us is as fluffy 
and has as little solid content as the foam on a carbonated drink. In the 
field of education there is a constant flow of published material. A great 
part of it is helpful, but, also, much of it is repetitive, or is superficial 
and clothed in professional jargon, while there are numerous areas of 
education about which little has been written. An approximation of the 
quantity of writing in the field of education and a determination of vital 
areas which have not been covered adequately can be gained by consulting 
various editions of the Education Index (H. W. Wilson Company), the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, (Macmillan Company), and the 
Review of Educational Research, (American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, a department of the N. E. A.). 

The writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes speaks philosophically in the 
twelfth verse of his twelfth chapter: “And further, by these, my son, be 
admonished: of making many books there is no end; and much study is 
a weariness of the flesh.” Nevertheless, there is continuous need to study 
educational problems in a large setting, to study segments, large and 
small, which merit serious attention, and to write concretely about the 
findings and conclusions to which such study points. 

It is of prime importance that, when a school administrator writes, he 
select a subject worthy of his time. When he does this, and explores the 
subject with reasonable thoroughness, he will have something to say that 
merits the reader's attention. In treating a subject, he can present to the 
reader an idea, a plan, or a factual report, as indicated below. 


1. Present an idea: 

a. to provoke thought about fundamental problems with which your 

readers are familiar, such as how can the senior high school develop 

in its students the quality of integrity, or the ability to speak 
English well, or to acquire a perspective of history. 

b. to provoke thought about a specific problem upon which the reader 

may not have reflected, such as what kind of curriculum is needed 
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- in the senior year of high school so that all youth will receive a 
di necessary minimum of high-quality general education. 
2. Present a plan: 

a. general—a philosophy and “how-to-do” so the reader can use it as 

a guide in setting up a program. An article of this type on voca- 

- tional guidance for a senior high school would include over-all 
high-school vocational guidance philosophy and would present gen- 
eral principles which can be adapted by any of numerous senior 
high schools in setting up or improving a guidance program. 

b. specific—a plan for launching and conducting (or greatly revising) 
a vocational guidance program in your own school. 

8. Present a factual report: 

a. On accomplishments of a school system, or school, or one program 
such as the music program in a school system or in one of its schools, 
during an academic year. 

b. an historical account of a phase of public education. 

In each of these two instances it may be appropriate to include 
observations which result from the gathering and interpreting of 
the facts. 

Educational administrators who write about ideas or plans, or present 
factual reports, have something to say. Whether they write for the general 
" public, or for professional educators, what they say is noticed because it 
te has solid content. 





SELECTING THE TITLE 


if Generally it is wise to use a title that is self-explanatory. A title that 
. | indicates immediately what the article, pamphlet, or book is about saves 
4 . the time of the i der. He k heth h 
” prospective reader. He knows at once whether or not he 
wants to read it now, as for example, They Went to College Early. As 
the title suggests, this report deals with students who entered college at 
a tender age. It summarizes an experiment at twelve colleges and univer- 
i sities in admitting young people who were of high academic promise, 
who had not finished high school and were approximately two years 
younger than the average freshman. It was a report by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education (1957, 117 pages). 

A title that is self-explanatory and at the same time arrests attention is 
ideal. Sometimes it may be necessary or desirable to sacrifice the use of 
a self-explanatory title in order to create interest. An intriguing title 
may arouse attention; but more than a good title is necessary. The book, 
Peace of Mind (203 pages, 1946), had a large sale, principally because the 
title was captivating. We all want peace of mind! Even though the title 
did not indicate clearly whether the book would tell the reader how he 
can secure peace of mind, or would deal with the peace of mind of John 
Smith III, or would be concerned with the peace of mind among the 
Mexican Indians in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, numerous 
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persons read into the title their own need, and purchased a copy 
promptly. A study showed that most of the purchasers dropped the book 
soon after starting it, because they found the content was not nearly so 
appealing as the title. 

If you want to provoke thought by writing an article, use an interest 
catching title, such as “How Well Do We Teach English?” By scanning 
the editorial page of metropolitan newspapers, one can find many titles 
which are short, to the point, and vivid. Selecting a precise title causes 
you to think your subject through carefully. On the other hand, a title 
can be overly precise, because of being too long. However, great length 
of title does not necessarily assure the clarity which preciseness should 
guarantee. Trying to be over-clever in title selection, too, has its dangers. 
A front page item in the August 6, 1957, issue of a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper dealt with life in the Bronx Zoo. The item was entitled: 
“Penelope Ducks out on Cecil Over Platypus’ Wooing Ways.” 

If using a precise rather than a general title, look back at it occasionally 
as the manuscript develops to see that you are staying with the title. If 
you are wandering from it, one of two things is necessary, revise the 
manuscript or the title. Because of facts that come to your attention as 
the writing progresses, or because of a change in your own viewpoint, it 
may be appropriate to change the title rather than the manuscript when 
the two begin to go in different directions. 


DEFINE Your TERMS 


When writing an article, failure to define the main terms upon which 
the article is based will frequently lead to confusion. If the writer has 
one meaning in mind when using a term and the reader has another, the 
intended message will not get through to the reader. By defining certain 
terms, he assures clarity. “Democracy” means one thing to one person 
and something far different to another. “Education” is as broad as life 
to some people and simply a classroom process to many. On the other 
hand, a term such as osmosis is not abstract. It means exactly what the 
dictionary says. 

The author has the privilege to define the terms he uses, but he must 
adhere to his definitions throughout the article. 


Live wiTH Your SuBJECT 

If you are writing an article or book of the type which should be based 
on thought and facts, live with your subject for a time before plunging 
into print. But do not take a lifetime to write an article; except perhaps 
a most special one. 

Select the subject and think about it during spare moments. Become 
thoroughly familiar with it. By training yourself in this way you will 
accumulate many useful facts and ideas that you might otherwise not 
obtain. 
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Facts and ideas relevant to a particular topic have a way of showing up 
at unusual places and times if eyes, ears, and mind are alerted to the 
subject. Furthermore, by training yourself in this way, you will actually 
live with your subject day and night, and in most instances will see it in 
better perspective than you would otherwise. You will still be able to 
handle regular duties properly. It is easily possible to live in this way 
with more than one subject at a time while attending to the business of 
earning a living, as one’s knowledge of a field enlarges and his ability to 
write increases. 

Those who break into print before becoming familiar with their sub- 
ject are likely to contribute nothing but chaos to a field. Many articles 
and books that supposedly are based on thought and facts are written 
too hastily. It would be better if some of them had never been published, 
as the authors failed to live with their subjects. Such writing is likely to 
embarrass its author if he later becomes a recognized leader in his field. 
On the other hand, some writers in their striving for perfection live with 
their subject so long that they publish little or nothing, as was virtually 
the case of the great British historian, Lord Acton (1834-1902). One must 
strike a balance between writing an article or book too hastily and living 
with it too long before publication. There comes a time when one must 
write the manuscript if he is determined to make the results of his study 
available to readers. To put the notes and the unwritten thoughts to- 
gether in narrative written form and logical sequence may be a major 
chore. To convert them to a manuscript usually takes resolution, real 
effort, the setting of a deadline, the reserving of time to do the writing, 
and concentration upon it to the exclusion of competing demands and 
interests. This period of concentration may extend for perhaps several 
days or a week when writing an article. 

Editorial writing of course is of a different nature, as it requires matur- 
ity in many fields and rather hasty writing, based on a large reservoir of 
knowledge and philosophy, to meet a current situation. 


GATHERING IDEAS AND FACTs 


Among the effective ways to start gathering ideas and facts for a manu- 
script in a way which causes one to see his subject in large perspective, 
three are mentioned here. (1) Consult relevant bibliographies, especially 
those with helpful annotations. (2) In a library with a good collection 
relating to the general area of the subject, scan the catalogue cards which 
bear on the subject. (3) Talk to persons anywhere who know much about 
the subject, or who are of large and versatile mind. 

Jot down notes as ideas and facts, which seem to be pertinent, come to 
mind—otherwise they may be lost. This jotting can be done while in 
company with someone who is thinking about your subject with you, 
while taking a long, quiet walk by yourself, or when waiting for trains 
and planes and on other occasions when time is available. The gathering 
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of ideas and facts for a manuscript is a process of searching and evaluating 
while we live with the subject. Gradually the selected ideas and facts 
arrange themselves, or we arrange them, into some meaningful and 
interesting sequence. 

It is essential that the so-called facts which go into the manuscript 
actually are facts. In the process of gathering, there must be constant 
sifting so as to delete the irrelevant and the superficial. Digressions and 
errors in a manuscript, even minor errors, reflect badly on the writer. 
Some readers begin to wonder if the author is careless in all of his writing 
and in other activities when they detect lack of continuity, extraneous 
information, or mistakes. 

Usually it is well to avoid generalities. However, when insufficient 
data are available to make a specific statement, it may be better to tone 
the statement down to a pertinent generality than to deny the reader the 
amount of information which you have gathered on a particular point. 
When you have so few facts on a pertinent point that your generalization 
about it is vague to you, secure more facts or delete it. Otherwise it will 
be meaningless to many of your readers. 

When one desires to give breadth to his thoughts, and writes in an area 
beyond just a small one with which he is familiar, he may soon find that 
a considerable amount of idea and fact gathering is necessary. Ideas and 
facts will be required from many sources so that broad statements can be 
made. Securing the ideas and facts will make possible the writing of 
statements which have meaning. Without the ideas and facts, the state- 
ments will probably be partially inaccurate, or compromised and qualified 
to nothingness. This gathering of the necessary raw materials provides 
the writer with great satisfaction if the subject is worthy of the pursuit. 
Of course, there is no logic in spending great effort to gather ideas and 
facts to clarify and document an inconsequential point. 


Put Lire Into Your WRITING 

Writing which lacks sparkle is dull to most readers. They tend to re- 
volt against drab accounts and to respond quickly and favorably to writ- 
ing which conveys thought and feeling about human problems and 
activities. Writing which conveys this thought and feeling has life. It is 
only the hardy soul who is willing to comb a dull book or article. He 
combs it because he believes it may yield specific information of the type 
for which he is searching. But writing that has life will receive increased 
attention from any reader, as compared with writing which lacks such 
sparkle. 

How can life be put into one’s writing? Perhaps the main way to do so 
is to keep in mind that the purpose of writing is to communicate, to 
“get through” to your reader—to carry to him facts or ideas, or both, that 
you want him to absorb. If you write with the objective of stirring your 
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readers to quiet thinking, long-range planning, or immediate action, and 
succeed in that objective, then the facts and ideas which you present will 
have life and will be noticed. 

The use of vivid examples occasionally, puts life into one’s writing. 
The Second Report to the President, by The President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School (July 1957, Washington, D. C.), 
opens with the following vivid, concise, thought-provoking paragraph: 

Revolutionary changes are occuring in American education of which even yet 
we are only dimly aware. This Nation has been propelled into a challenging 
new educational era since World War II by the convergence of powerful forces— 
an explosion of knowledge and population, a burst of technological and eco- 
nomic advance, the outbreak of ideological conflict and the uprooting of old 
political and cultural patterns on a worldwide scale, and an unparalleled demand 
by Americans for more and better education. 

The English language is rich in vivid and highly descriptive words. 
We simply need to find those which most nearly express our thoughts and 
in the way we desire—place a bold challenge, make tactful suggestion, 
portray an event, or evaluate a result. 

Stilted perfectionism and pompous style can quickly take the life out 
of a manuscript. The opposite situation is created by those who write 
in a style that corresponds to the way people think and talk; they convey 
real meaning because they avoid artificiality. Language is evolving con- 
stantly. There is a school of thought among teachers of English to 
the effect that the spoken language is the only real language and that the 
written language just trails along. It is probably true that most people 
understand the spoken language better than the written. Therefore, it 
seems reasonable that when writing to communicate, it is well to pattern 
one’s style after conversation, but, of course, conversation that is both 
precise and appealing. In following this line of thinking, one should 
feel free to use a word or term that is highly descriptive, and one that 
seems to be in common use. For example, finger painting can be used 
if it has already found its way into one of the more liberal lexicons, such 
as the American College Dictionary, Random House, New York, 1957, 
or into the “new word list” (addenda section) of an unabridged dictionary 
such as Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language 
(G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massachusetts). The term fin- 
ger painting, is not found in the body of the second edition, 1957, of 
Webster’s New International but the Addenda Section defines it as fol- 
lows: “A technique of applying jellylike pigments to wet paper and 
spreading them, mainly with the fingers, to form a picture or design.” 

By using the newer words, one can write in language that people under- 
stand. However, it is well to avoid too new expressions. They may soon 
become dated and may lack dignity. Occasionally it is appropriate to 
use, in quotes, a word of your own coining if it will be understood in 
context. 
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In short, if you have the knack to write conversationally, do so, 
especially when this is necessary in order to appeal to a particular 
audience. 

Deletion of unnecessary words often brings strength to a sentence and 
thus puts life into it. To say, “Inspect the work” rather than “Conduct 
an inspection of the work that has been done” or “He hit the ball” in- 
stead of “The ball was hit by him,” adds directness and life. 

Vacuous sentences are unwelcome puzzles. If you cannot quite under- 
stand a sentence you have written, rewrite it. Sometimes the vagueness 
is caused by including two ideas in the same sentence. In these instances 
the ideas often become clear when two sentences, rather than one, are 
used. If after rewriting you still cannot state your thought correctly, 
gather more facts concerning it if the vacuity results from insufficient 
knowledge. If the thought continues to be a stickler and it not really 
important, strike out the sentence and proceed with the phrasing of 
other facts and ideas relevant to the paragraph with which you are 
struggling. 

Each sentence should be complete and clear. Subject matter ought 
to be arranged logically and usually should be stated with sparkle when 
you find a way to inject this priceless quality. The opening sentence of 
an article or of any section of it should be written with particular care. 
Taking time to do so will help give life to your writing. 

For many readers the weaving of the documentation into the text, 
so as to delete the footnotes or keep them to a minimum, is a life-giving 
quality. 

No writer deserves credit for making a subject more complicated than 
it really is, as some writers on education are prone to do. There is 
however, danger in over-simplification. 

Observation will point to principles which guarantee life in your 
writing. Examine a number of reports, articles, and books to see what 
makes some of them clear, useful, and interesting and what causes some 
of them to lack these qualities. 

A book entitled The Technique of Clear Writing, by Robert Gunning, 
is based largely upon ten principles. Stated in the following 47 words 
in the table of contents of Mr. Gunning’s book they indicate how one 
can actually put life into his writing: Keep sentences short; prefer the 
simple to the complex; prefer the familiar word; avoid unnecessary 
words; put action in your verbs; write like you talk; use terms your 
reader can picture; tie in with your reader's experience, make full use of 
variety; write to express not impress. 

To put life into writing one must put his personality into it. A writer 
should incorporate into the manuscript his spirit as well as a parade of 
text and perhaps footnotes. Some people are exceedingly successful in 
face-to-face contacts but only meticulously trifling in their writing, a 
condition which results in dullness. 
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In order to determine how to put life into one’s writing it is well to 
read portions of the King James Version of the Bible frequently. It 
is an elegant example of good writing which appeared in 1611, as the 
result of seven years work by fifty-four great scholars. In the King 
James Version one finds figures of speech that are forceful and pic- 
turesque. Ideas are stated concisely and clearly, and numerous vivid 
illustrations and incidents such as the parables and miracles of Jesus. By 
comparing the King James Version of the Bible with our own style of 
writing, we may be chagrined and, as a result, may renew our attempt 
to write simply and vividly. 

There is dignity about language. One should express dignified thoughts 
in dignified words, and avoid cheapness. One can put spirit and dignity, 
and thus life, into his writing without knowing all the rules of grammar, 
and almost none of us can know all of them. In the pursuit of gram- 
matical preciseness it is possible to polish the life out of one’s writing. 

No doubt it is much more important for writing to have life, clarity, 
spirit, and dignity, than for it to measure up to the demands of every 
rule of grammar. As an example, look at the line by line critical 
comments of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address opposite this page. 


EFFrectiveE Use oF FAcT AND OPINION 

Facts that are relevant are convincing when the reader feels certain 
they are facts rather than a guess or a sweeping generalization. To say 
“Professor John Jones, Head, Department of Geography at (give name) 
University states there are 32 major errors in James Smith’s Economic 
Geography, 1958,” leaves your reader with the impression that this 
criticism is fact and the book is not reliable. But to say “Smith's Economic 
Geography is filled with errors,” may not be convincing. It may seem to 
the reader to be a mere hasty generalization or a desire to castigate the 
book or its author. 

Likewise, opinions that are respected and revelant have a clinching 
effect. Here is a hypothetical example. “An article on the front page of 
the Wall Street Journal for last Thursday (give date) indicates that pro- 
duction of steel in the United States will probably be ten per cent greater 
in 1958 than it was in 1957.” Merely to state that steel production in 
this country will be greater this year than last might have little weight. 

Since the purpose of writing is to communicate, we desire to “get 
through” to our readers and stimulate them to consider what is presented. 
Effective use of fact and opinion lends interest to one’s writing and causes 
it to be persuasive. If one writes emotionally on a subject which demands 
facts or widely respected opinion rather than emotion, such as how to 
teach American history in high school, he is using the wrong approach. 
On the other hand, when he is burdensomely precise in an article 
designed to stir people to action, he may be completely unsuccessful. 
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—Courtesy of R. N. Williams II, Director of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





If you have faith in your subject and in your ability to handle it, then 
write with conviction. In an honest way, make fact and opinion bolster 
your words. Emerson said “no man can write anything, who does not 
think that what he writes is for the time the history of the world.” (Essay 

on Nature, 1844, as reproduced in Harvard Classics, volume 5, page 244, 
P. F. Collier and Son Company, New York, 1909). 


THE VALUE OF CENTERHEADS 


Centerheads break up the solid appearance of the text and make the 
pages look inviting. If the centerheads are self-explanatory, they assist 
the reader in deterraining quickly the content of what you have written. 
For example, look at the centerheads used in a speech by Senator Estes 
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Kefauver on “The Atlantic Pact and Atlantic Union,” found in the 
Congressional Record for July 11, 1949. The centerheads are as follows: 


What Is Our Prime Policy? 

Will Ratification Achieve Our Purpose? 

The Dilemma We Face 

The Great Weakness In Alliances 

Why the Pact Should Be Ratified 

Federal Union Would Achieve Our Purpose 
The Constitution—Our Forgotten Foreign Policy 
Seven Reasons for Exploring Union 


It Strengthens The Present Pact 

Aims At Formidable Force 

Would Cut Cost of Defense 

Faces Dictator With Dilemma 

Stimulates Recovery 

Takes Dictator By Surprise 

Commits Us Only To Explore Union 
Public Reaction To Union Proposal 


Centerheads serve as an outline for you when writing, and also assist 
the reader to catch quickly the message you wish to communicate. 


Periops ARE FREE 


Long sentences are likely to be cumbersome. Skill is required to write 
a long sentence in such a way that the reader follows its thought easily. 
The cutting of long sentences into shorter ones usually produces increased 
clarity, although a series of short sentences may introduce choppiness 
rather than a smooth flow of thought. However at times the use of two 
or three extra periods, to break a long sentence, present a problem. 
Clarity can be lost and duplication can be introduced when one acquires 
a fetish for short sentences. 


In sharp contrast, a standard form used in one of the largest Depart- 
ments of the Executive Branch of the Federal Government includes a 
sentence of 853 words, and another of 303 words, in small print. Such 
conglomeration quickly hides the ideas that it is meant to convey. 

Like periods, paragraphing costs nothing except a bit of rereading 
and pondering. Had the great English writer, John Ruskin, made the 
paragraphs shorter in some of his writings, they would have been more 
readable. 
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WRITE IN A LARGE SETTING 


When you can so do without sacrificing accuracy, write in a large set- 
ting—in bold strokes. In this way you exercise and, thereby, enlarge your 
own intellectual power. By writing in bold strokes rather than in 
pinched, cramped, small concepts, you enlarge the horizon of your 
readers. 

If your subject is large and worthy, then you fail to do it justice when 
you handle it in either a pinched or in an apologetic way. Treating it 
thus is somewhat like trying to control a dangerous blaze by throwing a 
cupful of water on it when a fire extinguisher hangs on the wall within 
reach, and is easy to put into use. 


Two ExcELLENT EXAMPLES 


From time to time a school administrator can achieve a good purpose 
by circulating to his teachers, or to his community, a short carefully pre- 
pared message. Here are two samples of messages which contain a num- 
ber of desirable features, such as warmth, directness, conciseness, and 
appeal to reason, that are worth incorporating into a short message. The 
first of the two examples is by a manufacturer, Ivan L. Wiles, General 
Manager, Buick Motor Division, General Motors Corporation. It ap- 
peared in the June 1955 issue of Buick Magazine (and is reprinted here 
with the permission of Mr. Wiles.) 


ONE OF LIFE’S PRECIOUS MOMENTS 


Many of our Buick family will be going back to college this month—as the 
proud parents of a son or daughter in the June graduating class. 

What a delightful experience to anticipate! Few events in raising a family 
equal this precious moment. When your young man or young lady steps forward 
to receive his college diploma, it will mark the thrilling culmination of many of 
your dreams and plans and sacrifices. 

Historically, June graduation ceremonies are older than our nation. Harvard, 
our oldest educational institution, held its first commencement in 1642. 

This year, our colleges are graduating 270,000 young men and women, a figure 
that is all the more remarkable when you consider that fifty years ago the 
nation’s college graduates totaled only 25,000. 

This tremendous increase, reflecting the high value we place on education, is 
no coincidence. Nor is there any coincidence in the fact that our nation drives 
seventy-six per cent of the world’s automobiles, uses fifty-eight per cent of the 
world’s telephones, and produces forty per cent of all electrical power. There is 
a direct relationship in our nation’s progress, and the number of young folks 
who make up our graduating classes. 

The ability of our country to progress and prosper is dépendent to a great 
extent on the young people who enter our adult economy each year—their college 
days behind them, and a bright, confident future ahead. 

In acquiring a sound basic education, by extending their abilities and capacities 
to the utmost, the class of 1955 has prepared for a place in our nation’s history. 
And all of us will profit by the gifts they bring. 
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Estimates are that in five years there will be more than 300,000 graduating from 
college; that the class of 1965 will include more than 450,000, and that in 1970 
we will pass the half-million mark. 

Contrast this with 1900, when a child born during that year had only three 
chances in one hundred of graduating from college. 

During the past half century, the number of school teachers has increased one 
and one fourth times faster than the total population, yet more teachers are still 
needed. Engineers have increased five times as fast as our total population, yet 
industry continues to search the campus for outstanding candidates. 

The role of our American colleges is increasing in importance each year. The 
fact that our college enrollment is going to increase for some decades to come 
is most encouraging. For therein lies the nation’s supply of future specialists. 
The nation looks to the colleges to provide it with the young men who will 
build our great bridges, our highways, and our automobiles of the future—who 
will keep us going forward in all fields—who will keep us an alert, strong, and 
prosperous people. 


The second example, from the Council for Financial Aid to Education, 
likewise contains features which cause a message to “get through” and 
produce thought and action. It shows the power which a carefully 
selected chart, drawing, or halftone can lend to a word picture. 





Atomic power in Caesar’s day? 





—Used with permission of the Council of Financial Aid to Education 
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Certainly! 

It was there, in the ground, in the air and water. It always had been. There 
are no more “raw materials” today than there were when Rome ruled the world. 

The only thing new is knowledge . . . knowledge of how to get at and re- 
arrange raw materials. Every invention of modern times was “available” to 
Rameses, Caesar, Charlemagne. 

In this sense, then, we have available today in existing raw materials the in- 
ventions that can make our lives longer, happier, and inconceivably easier. We 
need only knowledge to bring them into reality. 

Could there possibly be a better argument for the strengthening of our sources 
of knowledge—our colleges and universities? Can we possibly deny that the 
welfare, progress—indeed the very fate—of our nation depends on the quality of 
knowledge generated and transmitted by these institutions of higher learning? 

It is almost unbelievable that a society such as ours, which has profited so 
vastly from an accelerated accumulation of knowledge, should allow anything 
to threaten the wellsprings of our learning. 

Yet this is the case 

The crisis that confronts our colleges today threatens to weaken seriously their 
ability to produce the kind of graduates who can assimilate and carry forward 
our rich heritage of learning. 

The crisis is composed of several elements: a salary scale that is driving away 
from teaching the kind of mind most qualified to teach; overcrowded classrooms; 
and a mounting pressure for enrollment that will double by 1967. 

In a very real sense our personal and national progress depends on our colleges. 
They must have our aid. 

Help the colleges or universities of your choice. Help them plan for stronger 
faculties and expansion. The returns will be greater than you think. 


Fear Not 

When writing, fear not to say what you mean, if doing so will accom- 
plish a worthy purpose and if you have the facts. Do not hesitate to be 
direct and to get at the truth when doing so will serve your ends. How- 
ever, it is needless to go out of one’s way to fling nasty facts which cause 
resentment. No good purpose is achieved by making loud accusations. 
Nevertheless, if something should be said why say it in mealy-mouthed 
words that fail to transmit what you mean? 

The author of the article on rationalization in the Encylopedia of 
Modern Education (Philosophical Library, 1943) was a brave soul. His 
article is a forthright example. The first sentence is a follows: “Rational- 
ization is a kind of prevarication or falsification in which, knowingly or 
unknowingly, excuses, explanations, or motives that are not the true ones 
are offered to justify one’s conduct, beliefs, or opinions to one’s self or 
to others.” : 

Let us not juggle words to sidestep real issues when they need to be 
discussed. We should write with conviction, especially when placing an 
issue before the public. Emerson said of the scholar that he must speak 
out (“The American Scholar,” an oration which he delivered August 31, 
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1837, at Cambridge before the Phi Beta Kappa Society). If a fact or con- 
cept is germane to the subject about which you are writing, do not cir- 
cumvent it just because it may open a delicate matter. Conversely, it is 
well to avoid calling attention to such a fact or concept when not germane, 
for to use it then will cause unnecessary irritation. 


Wuat AsoutT DouBLETALK? 


To say what needs to be said, and in such way as to offend no one, is 
an art which is practiced frequently. But to use an unfair line of reason- 
ing to defeat a proposal or program is inexcusable and often is the objec- 
tive toward which doubletalk is aimed. Frequently people will not think 
through the real meaning of ideas and terms about which they read. 
Consequently, doubletalk, which is “evasive or ambiguous language” used 
to confuse the reader, is possible, and on many occasions is successful. 
Numerous writers make a point of confusing issues through the use of 
doubletalk. 

William A. Russ, Jr., points to an example of doubletalk on the part 
of England's elder statesman. In The South Atlantic Quarterly Dr. Russ 
writes: 

“On October 14, 1950, Winston Churchill spoke at the annual con- 

ference of the Conservative party at Blackpool, England. He said the 

country would have to give only one more “heave” to “fling the Social- 
ists out of office.” He promised that if he were returned to Number 

10 Downing Street one of the first actions he would take would be to 

cut down on the amount of public money used for free false teeth, 

free wigs, and free eyeglasses. The money thus saved, he continued, 
would be used for housing in order to get rid of slums. Do you suppose 
the audience saw any doubletalk in that promise? Probably not, for 
party supporters at Blackpool were not likely to question the logic of 
the party’s leaders... . On the other hand, anyone looking half im- 
partially at the interesting scene at Blackpool perceives that one kind 
of socialism is being promised at the expense of another. Wigs, false 
teeth, and eyeglasses were no longer to be financed by Government 
funds if the Conservatives won; housing was. Maybe housing is more 
desirable than wigs, and yet one wonders at the difference as far as 
socialism is concerned. That question could be asked of Churchill 

... + No doubt, the rapt listeners of the Conservative party applauded 

Churchill as the great defender of private enterprise... . Churchill's 

thrusts at the evil socialists are made even more synthetic when it is 

remembered that, in the 1950 election, he and his party praised much 
of the socialism that already existed—in fact claimed credit for some of 
it—and promised to undo only one piece of socialist legislation; namely, 
nationalization of the steel industry.” (Volume LII, No. 1, January 
1953, pp. 70-71, “The Art of Doubletalk”’) 
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There are two sides to almost any question. A writer is justified in 
making a penetrating analysis of an issue with which he is dealing. It is 
appropriate for him to state both sides and draw a conclusion. However, 
he is guilty of doubletalk when he deliberately states his conclusion so 
vaguely that each reader can easily infer that his preference and the 
author's conclusion are identical. 

At times complete forthrightness will create a furor and doubletalk 
will save the day. At other times forthrightness will stimulate desirable 
action. Should we use doubletalk? No. 

Timeliness is an important factor in the presenting of ideas. Perhaps 
the withholding of an idea this month and presenting it next month 
will avoid the need of doubletalk. If a large segment of the community 
desires a bond issue to make possible the erection of a new school build- 
ing, and another large segment opposes the bond issue bitterly, it may be 
desirable to defend it in no uncertain terms in a message to the news- 
papers, for publication. On the other hand, it may be discreet to wait 
for‘a more opportune time to place a statement before the public. 

Or, there may be a heated controversy in a city between those who 
oppose “progressive education” (whether or not they know what they 
mean by the term) and those who favor the introduction of improved 
teaching techniques. Again, a forthright message to the press, or silence, 
may be desirable on a particular day during the controversy. 

Tactless reformers arouse unnecessary resentment. The meek fail 
to communicate when they should. Between these two extremes, the 
educator approaches delicate situations by tactfully taking a stand in the 
matter or stating both sides fairly and letting his readers make up their 
own minds. He should not make use of doubletalk. 


PREPARATION OF SPECIAL STUDIES 

Educational administrators have a particularly good opportunity to 
make special studies of the curriculum, of instruction techniques, and 
the like. In conducting these studies they can determine such matters 
as what courses and other activities should be added or deleted, which 
techniques of instruction are of greatest value to the retarded student, 
which are of most help to the brilliant, and what attitudes on the part 
of teachers inspire each of a number of different types of youths. An 
educational administrator is in a highly favorable position to study 
these and kindred problems with the purpose of publishing research 
findings because (1) he is in daily contact with these problems, (2) he 
can draw on observations made by members of his staff, and (3) he can 
readily draw on school records. . 

In selecting a problem for special study one should entitle it precisely, 
handle the subject thoroughly, and, to the extent possible, make the 
summary of the study interesting—this is the essence of first-rate research 
in any field. 
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In selecting a subject for special study an educational administrator 
might well ask these four questions: 

1. Can I handle this particular subject better than another important 

subject? 

2. Are the data for this subject available to me with a reasonable 

amount of effort? 

3. Is the subject worth my time? 

4. If | complete the study commendably, will this study constitute 

a useful contribution to knowledge? 
If his answer to all four questions is yes, he has made a good selection, 
and a good start. 

There are at least four basic approaches which one can make to the 
study of an educational problem: 

1. The survey—a comprehensive review of a problem or program 

2. The experimental approach—it attempts to discover the effect of a 

given factor 

3. The historical approach—it treats past trends of attitudes and 

describes facts and events 

4. The philosophical approach—it embodies a practical application of 

reflective thinking. 

Among the research tools for gathering data for a special study of an 
educational problem are the following: the case study, the questionnaire, 
the statistical method, testing, job analysis, and observation. Care, of 
course, must be exercised in the construction, use, and interpretation of 
questionnaires, in the selection or construction of tests, in their use, and 
in the interpretation of test results, and in any type of random sampling. 

In analyzing the data, one must sift, do reflective thinking, and draw 
from the data all conclusions which are warranted. 

One good, short statement concerning the preparation of special studies 
is found in Wayne N. Thompson's Fundamentals of Communication, An 
Integrated Approach (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, pp. 
353-71). It is entitled “The Research Paper.” The chapter deals with 
choice of a research topic, limiting the problem, selecting the method of 
study, collecting the data, and the form in which the study can be 
written, including the footnoting. 

Three lengthy works, especially useful to those who prepare special 
studies in the field of education, are the following: The Methodology 
of Educational Research by Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. 
Scates (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1941, 890 pp.); 
Methods of Research, Educational, Psychological, Sociological by Carter 
V. Good and Douglas E. Scates (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
York, 1954, 920 pp.); How To Locate Educational Information and Data, 
An Aid to Quick Utilization of the Literature of Education, third edition, 
by Carter Alexander and Arvid J. Burke (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1950, 441 pp.). 
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CuHoice SOURCES 

Over the centuries many of the world’s great writers have given advice 
on writing. The advice by Quintilian, the ancient Roman rhetorician, 
in his Institutes of Oratory, is worth pondering. It is found in Book X, 
chapters III, IV, and V. The three chapters extend 15 pages in small 
print in the translation by John Selby Watson, published in London in 
1902. Chapter III is an especially delightful discourse on problems in 
writing and how to meet them. A charming translation of Chapter III 
is found in Quintilian on Education, Selections from the Institutes of 
Oratory, edited by Herman Harrell Horne, School of Education, New 
York University, and newly translated by Catherine Ruth Smith, 
Washington Square College, New York University. 

Francis Bacon and Thomas Carlyle of England, Voltaire of France, 
our own Ralph Waldo Emerson, and a host of other well-known writers 
expressed their views about writing. A prolific writer, Bertrand Russell, 
tells in four interesting and useful pages “How I Write” (Portraits from 
Memory and Other Essays, pp. 210-214, Simon and Schuster, New York, 
1956). 

The educational administrator who wishes to improve his literary 
style can gain many ideas from The Reader Over Your Shoulder, A Hand- 
book for Writers of English Prose by Robert Graves and Alan Hodge 
(Macmillan Company, New York, 1943, 446 pp.). 

Those who wish to write articles for the general public can secure 
assistance from Magazine Article Writing, revised edition, by Ernest 
Brennecke, Jr. and Donald Lemen Clark (Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1942, 486 pp.). 

Expository writing, A Book of Patterns, third edition, compiled and 
edited by Maurice G. Fulton (Macmillan Company, New York, 1939, 
542 pp.) gives many examples of different kinds of good writing. The 
following three books each illustrate numerous rather easy-to-grasp ways 
of improving one’s writing. 

The Technique of Clear Writing by Robert Gunning, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1952, 289 pp. 

Clear Writing for Easy Reading by Norman G. Shidle, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1951, 176 pp. 

Put It Plainly by R. G. Ralph, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1952, 166 pp. 


A work by Milton Hall is especially helpful. Entitled Getting Your 
Ideas Across Through Writing, this 44-page pamphlet emphasizes that 
in public administration effective writing must be complete, concise, 
clear, correct, and appropriate in tone. Dr. Hall includes numerous 
concrete illustrations to show how one can achieve these five qualities. 
The pamphlet is used widely in the Federal government. More than 
50,000 copies have been distributed. It is available from the Superin- 
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tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for twenty cents. 

The four books mentioned above are useful when preparing special 
studies: Fundamentals of Communication (chapter 19, “The Research 
Paper”); The Methodology of Educational Research; Methods of Re- 
search, Educational, Psychological, Sociological; and How to Locate 
Educational Information and Data. In addition, Frederick L. Whitney's 
book, The Elements of Research, third edition, (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1950, 539 pp.) will be helpful. 

The Scientific Paper, How To Prepare It, How To Write It, A Hand- 
book for Students and Research Workers in All Branches of Science, 
second edition, by Sam F. Trelease (Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, 1951, 163 pp.), is filled with short paragraphs which are useful 
to the busy administrator who prepares special studies for publication. 

Among the books on technical report writing, many of them written 
for business evecutives and for engineers, the following four are particu- 
larly useful: 

Report Preparation, Including Correspondence and Technical Writing, 

second edition, by Frank Kerekes and Robley Winfrey, Iowa State College 

Press, Ames, 1951, 448 pp. 

Writing the Technical Report, third edition, by J. Raleigh Nelson, McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1952, 356 pp. 

Report Writing, third edition, by Carl G. Gaum, Harold F. Graves, and 

Lyne S. S. Hoffman, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, 384 pp. 

A Guide To Technical Writing, second edition, by W. George Crouch and 

Robert L. Zetler, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1954, 441 pp. 
These four books on technical report writing include numerous sugges- 
tions as to fact gathering, planning the report, writing the manuscript, 
and illustrating it with charts, line drawings, tables, and half tones. 

Any busy administrator maintains correspondence contacts with nu- 
merous persons. A letter which conveys the desired message, written in 
such tone that the recipient is led to want to comply, widens the in- 
fluence of the person who signs it. Educational administrators who have 
a large volume of correspondence and who wish to improve the clarity 
and tone of the letters they write will find much of value in the pamphlet 
entitled Plain Letters. This 47-page guide to good letter writing, by 
Mona Sheppard, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for thirty 
cents. The pamphlet is built around what Miss Sheppard calls the “4-S 
Formula”—shortness, simplicity, strength, sincerity. The pamphlet is 
used widely to improve the letters written by employees of the Federal 
government. More than 85,000 copies have been distributed. 


SEEK ADVICE 


From time to time during the preparation of a manuscript sit down 
and discuss your subject with someone whose knowledge you respect, or, 
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better still, with several such persons. It is surprising how much help 
one can secure in this way. These persons may each make useful sugges- 
tions, or may raise a question or make a statement which will generate 
an idea in your mind. Or, they may call attention to a relevant published 
source which you had overlooked, or to an individual who is able to 
stimulate your thinking on the subject. Furthermore, people like to be 
consulted and like to give advice about important subjects and projects. 

Often it is profitable to consult someone outside your field, whose 
broad horizons you respect, and who respects you. He probably will deny 
familiarity with your subject, but his large mind and broad evaluation 
may help you bring your subject into better focus. The advice of a 
successful banker or of an engineer with a penetrating mind may be of 
great value when you are shaping up an article on an educational 
problem. 

It is well to have one or two experts, who know the field in which you 
are writing, review the manuscript for content before submitting it for 
publication. They may be able to see the manuscript, or at least parts 
of it, in better perspective than you, for you have lived so close to it. 
They can stand off and review it objectively. Review by an intelligent 
layman, too, will be valuable. 

If, in addition, you can find a good editor who will review the manu- 
script from the standpoint of improving the literary quality, you will be 
fortunate. Often, the head of a high-school English department can 
perform this service skillfully. 

This amount of reviewing, by experts in the field, by an outsider, and 
by a stylist, is ideal. In writing, most of us seldom have the benefit of so 
much advice before completing a manuscript. But when we seek and 
secure much good advice, what we write is bound to make a useful 
contribution, and thus widen our influence. 





THE GIFTED STUDENT 

In 1951, Mildred Miller, a graduate student at Northwestern University, 
made an examination of Education Index for the years 1929 through Septem- 
ber 1948 and found 440 articles dealing with the subject of gifted students 
at the elementary and secondary level. Dale M. Yocum and Kenneth E. 
Anderson of the School of Education, University of Kansas, reviewed 
Education Index from 1929 to October 1948, and found 39 articles on mentally 
superior college students and five on mentally inferior students. In the 
period from October 1948 to May 1956, they found 20 articles about superior 
college students and two about inferior students at the college level. 
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The Santa Cruz Schedule 


ARCHIE McDOWELL 


In THE school year 1956-57, we adopted in the Santa Cruz High 
School a rotating period class schedule. As originally used, the schedule 
had all periods rotating, as per the Diagram 1. 
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During the second semester of the school year, an activity period, 
called a home-room period, was added. This period met after lunch each 
day. Here the student did not rotate, but met in the same groups the 
same time each day. The addition of this period was necessary in order 
to provide time for class meetings, FFA and FHA meetings, student 
council meetings, and any of the great number of businesses that go into 
the activities that make up a high school. It seemed to us that the 
addition of this period did something that was needed and not present 
in the schedule as originally set up. It gave the students the one period 
of the day in which to meet at the same time, in the same place, thus 
adding a stability to the rotating principle that was needed. The 
schedule as it was used during the second semester of 1956-57 is 
according to Diagram 2. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this schedule were: (1) it would 
do away with the monotony of having the same classes at the same time 
each day; (2) it would give every class one period per day per week per 
class hour to meet; (3) it would provide the teacher, if he were old- 
fashioned enough to believe in home work, one day per week in which 
he could assign the same and it would have to be handed in the first 
period of the following day. The last period each day is the first period 
the following day. It was also thought that it might serve to even the 


Archie McDowell is Principal of the Santa Cruz High School in Santa Cruz, New 
Mexico. 
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grades in all classes, since none of them were penalized by having to 
meet the last period each day. This was true. We did not have as great 
a percentage of failures last year in Santa Cruz as the year before. 
Teachers and students alike expressed themselves as being well pleased 
with the schedule, and as one of them stated: “I would not want to 
teach under any other type of schedule.” 

Our principal problem at Santa Cruz High School for the present 
school year is one that is not at all unique. Since the school year 
1955-56, the school has grown from an enrollment of 225 to an enroll- 
ment of approximately $25. Therefore, we are faced with the situation of 
trying to provide sufficient sections of classes in the different subject- 
matter fields so that sections of these will not be so large as to prevent 
effective teaching in a school plant that has not been correspondingly 
enlarged. To do this, we have borrowed from the principle of the 
floating period that is commonly used in a number of schools in New 
Mexico. This type of schedule is illustrated by Diagram 3. 
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We are now using the schedule illustrated in Diagram 4. In this 
schedule we use the floating period as a permanent period the second 
hour of each day of the week except on Fridays, when this period is 
used for assembly programs. This gives one period per day in the 
morning when students meet at the same time, same place, same teachers 
per day. This hour of the day is one that does not hurt the classes so 
scheduled. From observation and experience it is the best teaching 
period of the day. 

After lunch, we again have the home-room periods, in which students 
are assigned to groups by classes for the purpose* of taking care of 
activities, meetings, and special activities such as necessary rehearsals for 
musical programs. These periods are also used for purpose of guidance 
and counseling. This provides one period of the day in the morning 
and afternoon when the students meet at the same place each day. It 
serves to give them a sense of permanency and security in the school 
programs which they need. 
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Except for the two periods, or hours of the day noted above, the 
classes continue to use the rotating system of meeting. A student's last 
class today will be his first class tomorrow. The class which would 
normally follow the first-hour class each day is omitted for the sixth- 
period class except on Fridays, as already noted. But it is counted as 
if it were there, and the periods continue to go by numerical sequence 
through the rest of the day and then again start the next day with the 
last period class of the previous day. If one will check this with the 
schedule as given in Diagram 4, it will be seen to be a very simple 
principle to follow. It will be noted that no class meets more than four 
times per week. This is the same principle as in the “floating” period 
schedules. In order to make this work, sufficient time must be allowed 
for each class meeting to enable the school to meet the standards set up 
by state departments and accrediting organizations such as the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In the schools 
in New Mexico which used the “‘floating’”’ period schedule last year, it 
is the recollection of the writer that the amount of time per class meeting 
varied from 65 to 70 minutes. 

The rotating principle can be used where a school had a straight six- 
period-per-day schedule of classes. In essence, what we are doing at Santa 
Cruz this year (1957-58) is to use a six-period schedule on a five-period 
day plus a home-room period. A schedule could even be rotated if the 
school had six periods of class work plus an activity period per day. All 
periods would rotate with the exception of the activity period. On this 
schedule it would take six days to complete the cycle of rotation, five 
complete rotations per six-week period. To have a rotating schedule 
that will work, the number of periods per day to be rotated must be 
evenly divisible into 30, the number of days of class work per six-weeks’ 
grading period. This type of rotation is illustrated in Diagram 5. 

We used and would recommend to anyone interested in using the 
rotating schedule, cards about 14 x 16 inches in size, properly lined as 
to the days of the week and periods per day, showing the order of 
classes each day of the week. One of these should be placed in each 
classroom and in all offices and on all bulletin boards. In this way, 
teachers and pupils alike can look at these any time during the day to 
see where they are supposed to be. The student’s card on file in the 
office showing where he is by periods of the day should be set up on the 
basis of “Monday's” schedule. When trying to locate the student, all 
one has to do is to take the census card and locate him on the chart 
on the bulletin board as to the day of the week. Another plan is to fill 
out the student’s card for each day of the week, showing where the 
student would be for each particular day for each period of that day. We 
used the first method at Santa Cruz last year and found that it worked 
very well. 
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In conclusion, the following points can be made for the use of the 
Santa Cruz rotating system of schedule: 

1. It is varied and hence interesting. 

2. It provides all classes an opportunity to meet at desirable times of 
the day. 

$8. All classes have the same number of meetings at these times, both 
morning and afternoon. 

4. It tends to help obtain more uniformity of effort on the part of 
students in all classes. 

5. By using the scheme in Diagram 4, as we are doing this year 
(1957-58), it makes possible the use of a six-period schedule on a five- 
period daily time schedule plus the home-room period, thereby utilizing 
the school plant to the maximum. Judging from one year’s experience 
with it, we find that both students and teachers like it. 

In fact, were we to try to drop it, we would have definite objections. 
After having tried and proved it by experience, we recommend it to 
anyone who is interested in having a school which is interesting to both 
students and teachers alike. It will be found not nearly as difficult and 
confusing as a first impression might indicate. 





TEXTBOOK PRICES CONTINUE TO RISE 


America’s schools, engaged in an effort to improve the quality of educa- 
tion, will have to provide more funds for textbooks in the coming year. 
School budgets now being planned for 1958-59 will be affected by an 
increase of 5% in the average price of textbooks during the past year, 
according to a survey conducted for the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute. 

The Institute, noting that prices have risen as a result of higher produc- 
tion costs, announced the results of the survey conducted under its auspices 
to answer inquiries about price trends which are received every year from 
school superintendents and boards of education in all parts of the country. 

School textbook budgets, the Institute added, are also influenced by 
enrollment increases, changes in the curriculum, and other factors which 
are discussed in Budgeting for Textbooks, a free guide available to school 
officials from American Textbook Publishers Institute, 482 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

To estimate the average price increase, members of the Institute, which 
includes the leading publishers of school and college textbooks, were asked 
the prices of various of their most widely used books on January 1, 1958, 
compared with a year ago. The average catalog price for elementary-school 
textbooks is $2.42 and for high-school textbooks $3.99. Schools buy the 
books at a discount of 25%. 

















A Profile of Women as Secondary School 
Vice-Principals 


EVELYN B. MARTIN 


‘hon internal organization of the typical large American high school 
provides for several positions in the area of administration. One of 
these is that of the assistant or vice-principal. It is growing in importance 
and demands a caliber of administrative talent equal to that found 
desirable for other positions at the executive level. This position often 
fulfills the dual purpose of providing training for the principalship and 
assistance for the principal. Substantial evidence could be cited to 
support the need for careful study of the varying aspects of the vice- 
principalship in secondary schools. 

Women have made tremendous gains in all types of employment 
within the last decade. In industry and government there are evidences 
of opportunities for competent women to advance to the highest levels 
involving administrative duties and responsibilities. In education, ad- 
vancement for women at the secondary level to administrative posts 
shows a noticeable lag and some ground has been lost as measured by 
recent studies. There is a persistent element of stigma traditionally 
attached to promotion of women to top-level posts. Provoking change is 
a challenging task for women themselves. 

It has been a somewhat customary procedure in several states to 
provide the secondary school with two administrative assistants in schools 
of size—one may be a man responsible for the concerns of boys and the 
other a woman responsible for the concerns of girls. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


This investigation was designed to study women in the position of 
vice-principal to (1) reveal their concepts of its scope, (2) identify their 
duties and responsibilities, (3) discover any pattern of promotion, and 
(4) study their ambitions and stated goals. The investigation is explora- 
tory and assessed for the purpose of making recommendations for 
further study of women in secondary-scliool administrative positions. 
The findings might serve as an aid in greater utilization of womanpower 
in education. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 
Direct contacts were made through the mailing list available from the 
membership roll of the National Association of Secondary-School 


~ Evelyn B. Martin is Professor of Education and Head of the Department of 
Administration and Supervision, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Principals. Although this presented a limited coverage, the nation-wide 
sampling obtained appears to be adequate to accomplish the stated 
purposes of the study. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 


Survey of the Literature 

The writer surveyed a wide selection of the literature in the field of 
educational administration to discover specific references to the position 
of vice or assistant principal and the related principles, practices, and 
policies. From these readings, the writer attempted to synthesize the 
major findings into a pattern of hypotheses to be validated and supple- 
mented through analysis of the responses. 


Field Research 

A questionnaire was developed from the hypotheses gathered from the 
survey of the literature. This was a four-page multilithed folder con- 
taining 39 items. The anonymous approach was used and every effort 
made to assure respondents that their replies would be treated with 
strictest confidence. Ninety-nine of the one hundred thirty question- 
naires distributed to women vice-principals in nineteen states and the 
District of Columbia were returned. Eighty of these proved to be usable. 


MAJor FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 
Marital Status 
It was found that 49 or slightly over 61 per cent of those reporting 


indicated that they are single. The twenty who are married represent 
25 per cent. Nine are widowed, one divorced, and one separated. 


Age Groupings 

Only two placed themselves in the 20-30 age range while 15 (18 per 
cent) checked the 3149 range, 31 (38 per cent) checked the 41-50 range, 
and 29 (36 per cent) indicated that they are fifty years of age or over. 
This somewhat ageing group of women vice-principals compares with a 
U. S. Department of Labor reported trend in all occupations for women. 


Professional Experience 

_ Five women indicated one to five years of classroom teaching while 
16 indicated 10 years, 23 from 11 to 15 years, 11 from 16 to 20 years, 12 
from 21 to 25 years, 6 from 26 to 30 years, 1 from 36 to 40 years, and 
1 from 41 to 50 years. Previous administrative experience was of much 
shorter duration where indicated. 

Such previous administrative experience as was reported was listed as 
department heads, supervisors, acting principals, and principals of 
evening or summer schools. Here the lag in promotion to second-level 
positions from within the teaching ranks of women is immediately 
apparent if it is assumed that the executive potential was present but 
not recognized earlier. 
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Professional Preparation 

The vice-principals have concentrated on professional courses and 
earned master’s degrees. They show an awareness of the need for con- 
tinuous growth in their responses to the recency of professional study 
beyond the master’s degree. It seems apparent that many pursue 
graduate courses while actually employed in public school administration 
and confine such study to courses in educational administration. 


Economic Status 

The vice-principals report that their annual salaries range from $3,750 
to $9,500—the average being $7,647.00 (1956). There is little difference 
in range for those employed in the Middle Atlantic and Western States. 
Those reporting from the Southern States are inclined to be low, while 
those reporting from California do not fall below the level of $8,000 in 
any instance. 


Professional Status 

Recognition of the personal benefits inherent in opportunities for 
growth and extension of influence is manifested by the vice-principals 
in their reported professional memberships. Every vice-principal reported 
membership in local, county, state, and national professional organiza- 
tions. It may be concluded that the extent of influence of women vice- 
principals in committee participation is fairly extensive at the immediate 
individual school level, but it is sharply reduced at the county level, and 
is practically negligible at the state and national levels of professional 
organizations. 


Participation in Community Life 

All of the women studied, with the exception of three, gave indication 
of extensive activity in community affairs. Although only 25 per cent 
listed church memberships, 30 per cent named the Young Women’s 
Christian Association as an organization in which they were active. 
The Parent-Teachers Association was named by 60 per cent of the 
women. Almost 40 per cent hold membership in business and profes- 
sional women’s clubs. The League of Women Voters was named by 
25 per cent of the respondents. One listed the Chamber of Commerce 
in the area of civic-type memberships. About five per cent listed 
memberships in welfare organizations. 

It appears that women vice-principals are achieving a commendable 
measure of educational leadership in community endeavors for the 
betterment of our democratic society. 


Influence through Professional Writing 

Many of the women vice-principals indicated that they are constantly 
engaged in professional writing. The contributions of 40 per cent of 
the respondents appear in these publications: 


Educational Horizons 
National Education Association Journal 
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Clearing House 

Minnesota Guidance Bulletin 

PTA Magazines 

State Association journals or bulletins 
School Activities 

National Education Association Handbook 
School and Society 

Vocational Education Journal 


Two of the vice-principals indicated authorship of chapters in recently 
published books. Several others stated that they make frequent contri- 
butions to local newspapers and magazines. 


The Vice-Principal’s School, Her Duties and Responsibilities 

The woman vice-principal’s school is most apt to be of the comprehen- 
sive type located in an urban center of the nation. Her duties are 
recognized by her to be of major importance and require her full time. 
Very few vice-principals have teaching assignments. 


Duties and responsibilities of major importance so rated by vice- 
principals may be classified as those largely concerned with discipline, 
supervision, scheduling, coordinating the work of department heads and 
outside agencies, guidance and counseling, and the functions of dean of 
girls. In response to a request that vice-principals name in order of 
importance their major duties, the following were specified: 


. Discipline problems 

. Supervision of instruction 
Scheduling and coordinating department heads 
. Guidance and counseling 

- Dean of girls 

. Pupil accounting (attendance, etc.) 
. Supervision of activities 

. Supervision of clerical duties 

. Curriculum revision 

10. Orientation of new students 

11. Conferences with parents 

12. Supervision of senior-class activities 
13. Supervision of cafeteria 

14. Acting in absence of principal 

15. Supervision of testing program 

16. Supervision of substitute teachers 
17. Coordination of health program 


DUTY ASSIGNMENT 


Recognized favored methods of assignment of duties and responsi- 
bilities by the principal to other members of the administrative staff 
include those which are written and those which are arrived at jointly. 
It was reported by some involved in this study that less acceptable 
methods are in operation and that the extreme situation in which the 
assistant may function without direction from a superior may exist. 
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Slightly more than 86 per cent indicated that their duties are planned 
and assigned by the principal. Three indicated that written assignments 
originating within the central office are used. 


Involvement in Policy-Making 

The degree of the woman vice-principal’s involvement in the coopera- 
tive effort to provide effective administration is reflected in responses to 
a direct question. Forty-two per cent felt that they were always involved, 
48 per cent felt that they were frequently involved, while 13 per cent 
felt they were involved sometimes. One vice-principal felt that she was 
never involved. 


Attitudes Toward Promotion 

Considerable significance may be attached to the responses of 67 per 
cent who indicated that they did not wish to be advanced to a principal- 
ship. For those who found the idea of promotion tolerable and 
attainable these reasons were checked in order of importance: personal 
growth, personal satisfaction, and money. It may be assumed that these 
women vice-principals obtain a maximum of satisfaction from the 
present position at the administrative level and consider it terminal. 

In response to an item providing the respondents with an opportunity 
for checking specific reasons for hesitancy in considering advancement, 
these items were selected: 


Greater demands on personal time — _ checked 29 times 
Lack of interest — checked 21 times 
Age — checked 14 times 
Family duties — checked 13 times 
Health — checked 6 times 
Professional preparation — checked 5 times 


Other factors qualifying their choices were expressed in these state- 
ments: “Not particularly interested at present”; “Not a career woman”; 
“Would receive only $100 a year more”; “I am not interested in a 
career”; “Was a principal six years and asked to be relieved.” 


More revealing than at first seemed apparent were these voluntary 
responses placed in the margin of the questionnaire with regard to 
promotion: “I am not sufficiently interested in competitive sports”; 
“I feel that it is a man’s position”; “Sex”; “Personally I believe the 
principal should be a man. Men teachers are important and men prefer 
to work for a man”; “Public relations through organizations such as 
men’s service clubs can best be handled by men”; “Only a job for a 
man in our system.” 

This probing into the concepts and attitudes of women vice- 
principals provides further proof of hypotheses of Klein: 

‘There is not only a reluctance on the part of men to admit women to 


their intellectual world, but a reluctance—or, rather a real inability—on 
their part to enter.’ (From Sex and Society by W. I. Thomas) 
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It will presumably take a considerable time and the building up of a 
new tradition before women will be able to rid themselves of the inhibitions 
which are no longer imposed on them by custom, but by their own inner 
attitudes.! 


Morale of Women Vice-Principals 

Considerable insight into the morale of women vice-principals may 
result from examination of responses to the question regarding job 
likes and dislikes. When they were asked, “What do you like most 
about being a vice- or assistant principal?” they replied in statements 
which lend themselves to placement in the following categories: 


1. Satisfactions derived from working with students 

2. Satisfactions derived from working with teachers 

3. Freedom to work at tasks for which best qualified 

4. Satisfactions derived from freedom to work at the administrative level 
without the responsibilities of the “top” position 

5. Satisfactions derived from contacts with the community. 

An appraisal instrument designed to reveal factors which affect morale 
contains some items which are designed to give clear evidence also of 
such dissatisfactions as prevail. To obtain such data, women vice- 
principals in this study were asked, “What do you like least about being 
a vice- or assistant principal?” In sharp contrast with the 100 per cent 
response regarding what was “liked,” only 12 (15 per cent) responded to 
the question of dissatisfactions. The answers which were given may be 
grouped under the following headings: 

1. Dissatisfaction emanating from responsibility for discipline (meaning 
punishment) 

2. Dissatisfactions derived from the burden of clerical detail 

$. Dissatisfactions derived from strained relations with higher administrators 

4. Dissatisfactions derived from pressure and multiplicity of duties 

5. Dissatisfactions derived from inability to adjust to less frequent classroom 
contacts with students. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

1. Women vice-principals recognize and deplore the obvious lag in 
opportunities for the advancement of women in educational adminis- 
tration. This lag is increasingly apparent as research reveals slow but 
steady gains in the advancement of women to high-level positions in 
business and government, as well as expanding opportunities in dentistry, 
law, medicine, and engineering. 

2. Women vice-principals in secondary schools are apt to be single 
and advanced in year. 

3. This administrative position has been attained by women after long 
years of classroom teaching. 


1Viola Klein. The Feminine Character. London: Kegen, Paul, Trench, Trubner, and 
Company, Broadway House. 1946. P. 157. 
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4. Women vice-principals evidence concern for maximum and con- 
tinuous professional preparation as evidenced by achievement of high 
degree status and accumulated hours or credits in recognized institutions. 

5. Women vice-principals’ duties and responsibilities represent a 
narrow range of functions with discipline, supervision, scheduling, 
guidance, and concerns of girls named frequently as of major importance. 

6. Expressed lack of interest in promotion by vice-principals may be 
due to inhibitions imposed upon women by persistent inner attitudes 
which may be vestiges of formerly imposed customs. 

7. Relatively high morale of women vice-principals is apparent in 
analyses made of expressed job satisfactions. 

8. Expressed dissatisfactions which pose a threat to high morale 
involve heavy duty assignments, undesirable areas of responsibility, 
burdensome clerical detail, the stigma attached to processing serious cases 
of discipline which warrant punishments, strained relations with higher- 
level school administrators, and limited classroom contacts. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. There is apparent need for more extensive research in the area of 
the organization of the administrative team in large secondary schools 
to assure more efficient use of high caliber personnel. Elimination of 
clerical detail and reduction of burdensome routine matters would free 
executive talent for major tasks. 

2. Promotions should be sought and made available to prepared 
talented women at an earlier period in their professional careers in order 
that systems might benefit from maximum utilization of persons of high 
compentence in leadership skills. 

3. Women themselves should become more active in working for 
change in persisting attitudes and customs which inhibit ambitions and 
perpetuate discriminatory practices. 

4. Women administrators would do well to seek membership in every 
type of community organization and should seek activity at the state and 
national levels in professional organizations. 

5. Studies should be made of the distasteful aspects of disciplinary 
and punitory procedures at the secondary level which might tend to 
reduce the number transferred to vice-principals. 





$5 MILLION POT 
A $5 million pot of educational gold is being placed* at the disposal of 
the nation’s high-school and college mathematics and science teachers next 
summer. Benefactor is the National Science Foundation which will sponsor 
108 separate institutes at 104 campuses throughout the country. Some 
5,000 high-school teachers and 250 university instructors will be able to 
take advantage of the offerings. 
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Extra Pay for Extra Work 


WARREN J. McCLAIN 


ly 1952 a study of current practices in extra pay for extracurricular 
activities in secondary schools of the northeastern states was made (New 
Jersey northeast to Mairie) by the author. A questionnaire was sent to 
all school districts in the eight-state area having secondary schools and 
numbering 1,798. Out of this number, 1,174 or 65 per cent of the forms 
were returned. 


As of June 1953, a checklist containing statements relative to guiding 
principles of the problem of extra pay was sent to an approved sampling 
of 402 teachers, 134 principals, and 134 superintendents of school districts 
with secondary schools in the state of New Jersey. The checklist was 
designed to determine the reaction and opinions of each group relative 
to the underlying principles and policies of plans of extra pay for 
extracurricular services. The first questionnaire revealed that 52 per cent 
of the 1,174 school districts had a plan or policy of extra pay, and that 
44 per cent had shown increases in the number of teachers receiving 
extra pay since the plan was adopted. 


It is not the purpose of this article to present the respondent's reaction 
to all questions asked on both questionnaires, but rather to present a 
possible approach to the initiation of a sound program of extra pay in 
any school district. Since 1952 the amounts paid for extracurricular 
services have increased and since that time it is expected that many more 
schools have adopted a practice of extra pay. Nevertheless, the guiding 
principles for a sound policy of extra pay have not changed. 


The number of positions, median payments, quartiles, and quartile 
deviations were tabulated for responding schools in the eight-state area. 
The position of football coach ranked first in the amount of payment. 
The relationship between payments made for the various extracurricular 
activities was calculated from the medians. The median payment for 
basketball coaching was taken as 1.00 and an index number for each 
of the activities determined from this index. The position of basketball 
coach was selected because it was the position which outnumbered any 
other extracurricular activity for which extra pay was granted. These 
index numbers serve as a guide in the establishment of extra-pay 
positions. The following table lists a few of the positions which occurred 
most frequently with the index number. 


Warren J. McClain is Superintendent of Schools, Woodbury, New Jersey. 
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INDEX NUMBERS FOR EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY AND EIGHT STATES* 














1951-52 
Index Number 
Position Eight States New Jersey 

Football Coach 1.49 1.51 
Faculty Manager 1.15 1.17 
Game Service 1.09 

Director of Athletics 1.08 1.21 
Intramurals 1.07 55 
Basketball Coach 1.00 1.00 
Driver Education 87 

Assistant Football Coach 86 83 
Baseball Coach 83 80 
Music Director 83 73 
Track Coach 80 75 
Wrestling Coach 77 24 
Assistant Basketball Coach 69 63 
Soccer Coach 68 23 
Visual Education Director 68 44 
Swimming Coach 66 60 
Hockey Coach 66 30 
Treasurer of School Funds 66 19 
Assistant Track Coach 59 49 
Assistant Baseball Coach 59 53 
Student Council Adviser 59 52 
Tennis Coach 45 46 
Publications Adviser 45 80 
Bowling Adviser 41 

Dramatics Adviser 41 37 
Cheerleader Coach .40 36 
Class Adviser 34 31 

* 1174 schools. 





In conclusion, the practice or policy of extra pay for extracurricular 
activities varies in the intensity and extent of the program throughout 
the districts studied, but, regardless of the number of teachers receiving 
extra pay in any one district, the payment of special compensation to one 
teacher constitutes the acceptance of the principle of extra pay for extra- 
curricular activities in the minds and thinking of the teaching staff. 
This study shows that, once a practice of extra pay is begun, it is almost 
certain that it will, in time, be extended both as to amounts paid and to 
the number of persons receiving it, all of which add particular im- 
portance to the necessity of careful study by any school district before a 
practice or policy of extra pay for extracurricular activities is initiated. 

It is recognized that no one plan or policy will work in every school 
district in every state, but it appears equally certain that teachers will 
continue to press administrators and boards of education for considera- 
tion of extra-pay policies. It is conceivable that the problem will never 
arise in some school districts, but administrators should have an aware- 
ness of the potentialities of the problem and the effect on the morale 
of the teaching staff. 
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The reactions and answers of superintendents of an eight-state area 
to the first questionnaire form established the information on current 
practice in extra pay for extracurricular activities and formed the basis 
for the construction and form of the second questionnaire or checklist 
which was sent to a sample population of teachers, principals, and 
superintendents in the state of New Jersey. The guiding principles basic 
to the development of rules and regulations with respect to the problem 
have come about through the analyzing of current practices and data 
furnished by the questionnaire and checklist. 


1. CuRRENT PRACTICES AND BELIEFS REGARDING ExTRA PAy 

The practice of extra pay for extracurricular activities has increased 
and will probably continue to do so since a substantial percentage of 
schools having extra pay report the practice as working satisfactorily. 
Administrators favor the practice because it assures better response and 
cooperation on the part of teachers and facilitates administrative as- 
signment of duties. 

The formulation of extra-pay practices or policies has been largely 
the work of the administration in 51 per cent of the school districts, but 
there is a feeling by principal and teacher groups that they should be 
co-workers in policy making with the administration. 

Remuneration for extra work is largely confined to those activities 
which occur after the close of the regularly scheduled school day. It 
woud appear that little recognition has been given to paying extra for 
extracurricular activities which take place within the school day as only 
19 per cent of the schools employ the practice. 

As a whole, the amounts being paid for extracurricular activities do 
not appear to be high nor do they seem to be out of proportion to 
salaries received by teachers for classroom instruction. 

Principals and superintendents believe that they should consider less 
the matter of extra pay and more how these activities contribute to the 
total development of the pupil. 

The basis of computation of extra-pay schedules has been arbitrarily 
determined in most school districts. As the practice of extra pay increases, 
the methods for determination of amounts paid will probably become 
more objective, with increasing emphasis on the factors of preparation 
and training of the teacher, time required, and the responsibilities in- 
volved. 

The factors of economic conditions, low teacher salaries, single-salary 
schedules, after-school work opportunities, and changing attitudes of 
teachers towards their professional responsibilities encourage the es- 
tablishment of extra-pay practices. 


2. GUIDING PRINCIPALS FOR A PoLicy oF Extra Pay 
The guiding principles which follow have evolved through the study 
of the reactions and answers of teachers, principals, and superintendents 
to the checklist forms. 
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Extra pay for extracurricular activities is consistent with practices in 
other professions and does not violate the concept of the single-salary 
schedule. Teaching does not become non-professional when practices 
of extra pay are introduced. 

The definition of what constitutes a regular school day will greatly 
help in resolving the problem of paying extra compensation for ac- 
tivities if, at the same time, the elements which constitute regular 
teaching services can be isolated. 

Teachers and principals indicate that the initiation of a practice or 
policy of extra pay for extracurricular activities should come from 
teacher groups and the policy, if adopted, should be the result of teachers 
and administrators working together. 

The economic needs of the teacher should not influence the assign- 
ment of the teacher to an extracurricular activity with extra pay, but 
there is an indication that extra pay should be used to keep men and 
desirable personnel in the profession. The extra work should be awarded 
on the basis of the teacher's qualification as to training and preparation, 
and a teacher should not be assigned to an activity which is far removed 
from his or her assignment for the regular classroom. 

Wherever possible, an objective rating or weighting should be es- 
tablished for each extracurricular activity for the purpose of computing 
the amounts to be paid for extra assignments. The factors of responsi- 
bility, time, and preparation should form the basis for the computation 
of the amounts to be paid. A flat, hourly rate of remuneration does not 
appear desirable, but rather a total sum for the activity. 

Teachers should not receive extra pay for duties performed after 
school hours which are of a professional nature such as correcting papers, 
committee meetings, teacher meetings, and parent-teacher conferences. 

It is accepted by principals and superintendents that a board of educa- 
tion has the right to assign to a teacher any reasonable duties, curricular 
or extracurricular; however, an arbitrary policy such as this would have a 
definite effect on the morale of the teaching staff. 


3. SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 


As an aid to administrators and boards of education, an outline ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem of extra pay for extracurricular 
activities is offered. 

1. Presentation of the problem 

A. Teacher groups request consideration of the problem by the 
administration 

2. Investigation of the problem 

A. Survey of extra work assignments in the school 
a. Number and types of activities 
b. Time involved in each assignment 
c. Responsibility involved in each assignment 
d. Need of the pupil for the activity 
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e. Need of the school for the activity 
f. Number of pupils in the activity 
B. Weighting or assigning credits of work to each activity 
a. Consultation with teacher committee 
b. Establishing monetary equivalent for the weight or credit 
given each activity 
3. Presentation of the problem and the proposed policy to the board 
of education through the administrator 
A. Nomination by administrator of teachers for the various ac- 
tivities 
a. Approval or rejection by the board of education 
4. The contract or agreement form 
A. Issued for one year 
B. Issued for each work assignment 
C. Extra work involved in the assignment outlined in detail as to 
time and factors of responsibility involved 
D. Signature of board official and teacher required 
5. Supervision of extra work assignments 
A. Administration or persons delegated and authorized by the 
administration. 





A HIGH-SCHOOL PLACEMENT TEST 

A high-school placement test, designed to meet the specific needs of 
educators, has just been announced by Science Research Associates of 
Chicago. The SRA High School Placement Test is an entrance examination 
which is also designed for use in placement and guidance. Content of the 
tests was decided by a large group of public, private, and parochial high- 
school administrators working jointly with SRA test specialists. Five 
separate test scores—non-language intelligence, reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, arithmetic computation, and a composite score—give educators 
the information needed to predict success in school generally and in reading 
and arithmetic specifically. The non-language intelligence section gives a 
more accurate measure of intelligence for students with reading difficulties 
or students from low socio-economic backgrounds than would a verbal 
intelligence test, and is equally appropriate for the linguistically gifted. 

Test results may be used in a variety of ways: to determine which 
students to admit to high schools, to plan instruction which meets both 
individual and group needs, to determine grouping within a classroom, 
to discover students who need more intensive study, and to help individual 
students decide on educational objectives. 

The SRA High School Placement Test is SRA-scored only. SRA loans 
all materials, scores, and reports results within two weeks after answer 
sheets have been received for scoring. This service frees the teacher and 
other school personnel for more important duties, preserves the security 
of the tests, and facilitates special reports. A new and secure form will 
be constructed each year. For further information, write Science Research 
Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 




















Should All Be Paid Alike? 


ALLAN M. STEWART 


@e™ OF the knotty problems which remains to be settled is whether 
a schedule shall recognize positions in the system or the training and ex- 
perience of the teacher. An unanswered question is, “What is the board 
of education buying—service to the boys and girls of the community or 
the good, bad, or indifferent preparation and years of work experience 
of the teacher?” 

Traditionally, schedules have been of the position type, but there is 
evidence that the single-salary schedule is gaining ground in recent years, 
or that a combination type of schedule is being worked out in some areas 
with differentials for men. 

Does good education depend solely on the relative levels of teachers’ 
salaries? I think not. We all know teachers who make teaching an ex- 
citing profession. Some who show promise in the beginning lose educa- 
tional momentum as they go up the salary ladder. What is it that makes 
many teachers good, productive and contributing teachers—some with 
degrees, some without, some married, some not, some high on the sched- 
ule, some not? Should all be paid alike? No. No salary schedule can be 
devised which accurately allocates a sum of money to all personnel for 
services rendered. Yet each and every principal knows who his best 
teachers are, and he can also classify those of average abilities and those 
of poor ability. Paying all teachers alike, in my opinion, only offers 
protection to the mediocre and ineffective teacher and penalizes the 
capable and productive teacher. I do not feel that all should be paid 
alike, yet I would not favor differentiating between elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. We cannot justify paying men higher salaries 
on an educational or service basis, but economically and socially, I am 
sure it is justified. The female teacher who ardently supports the “equal 
pay for equal work” practice, soon changes her thinking when she marries 
one of those fellow teachers and actually experiences the additional de- 
mands upon a man’s salary. The law of supply and demand dictates that 
men are more needed in the teaching profession than are women. Should 
all be paid alike? Only if the community can determine that all are 
equally effective and have equal demands made upon their earning 
power. Our democracy includes free enterprise and reward for those who 
can achieve. Most salary schedules tend to stifle initiative and bring 
about a leveling influence which does not contribute to the best interests 
of the boys and girls whom teachers serve. 


Allan M. Stewart is Principal of Herrick Junior High School, Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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I don’t feel that any salary schedule will eliminate the poor teacher 
and thus improve the quality of teaching. Basically, a schedule is an 
administrative convenience based not upon local situations, but dictated 
primarily by the competition with neighboring systems. If we are not 
improving our school systems with so called “good” salary schedules, they 
are not serving their intended purpose. All teachers should not be paid 
alike because: 

1. The poor teacher probably doesn’t know how to be a better teacher and 
a better salary each year won't change her ability. 

2. A poor teacher probably doesn’t recognize her inferiority. Her limited 
contact with other professional colleagues prevents her from becoming vividly 


aware of better ways to teach. 

3. Personality difficulties cause much conflict which results in a teacher's 
being unsuccessful. An additional salary increment each year doesn’t change 
negative attitudes and lack of rapport with children. 

4. The lack of physical energy, vitality, and endurance destines some 
teachers to mediocrity. Salary increment won't change this situation either. 


Is Merit RATING THE ANSWER? 


The future trend in salary schedules is a matter of conjecture. We 
cannot conclude that the supply of teachers will increase because of exist- 
ing salary policies. We know the supply of boys and girls is increasing 
rapidly each year. The taxpayers’ dollar has already been taxed to the 
limit; so we must devise a means of more adequately distributing the 
moneys allocated for salaries among those employed. Is merit rating the 
answer? 

Merit Rating 

The controversy over merit rating is as acute as ever. Strange though 
it seems, little more is known today than was known thirty years ago. 
Much of the research on merit rating has been based on theory stem- 
ming from measures of expediency employed by many school systems 
from time to time. Often one hears the following: “The public does not 
mind paying teachers good salaries, but it demands competence; it wants 
value received for the money it spends on education.” Few disagree on 
the inadequacy of teacher salaries when their pay is measured against 
wage scales of skilled or semi-skilled workers, not to mention other pro- 
fessionals. Many regard merit rating as a way not to pay teachers better 
salaries. 

Teachers will resist merit rating as long as so many are not receiving 
a living wage based upon todays’ standards and high cost of living. Before 
any school system can move with much success to a merit pay plan, it 
must first accord to all teachers, a basic salary competitive with income in 
other fields. Whether we like it or not, we do have merit rating. Chil- 
dren rate and judge teachers every day, so do parents and patrons in most 
communities. Teachers, themselves, know who in their group are out- 
standing and how they compare with other colleagues. Administrators 
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evaluate and make official judments of teachers periodically. Many say 
that merit rating would result in too many mistakes being made regard- 
less of how many were involved in the rating. Why can’t we recognize 
that “blanket salary schedules” cause mistakes to be made in every system 
every year through granting the same increment to the excellent, aver- 
age, and inferior teacher. Errors made in a merit rating scale can easily 
be corrected—those in a blanket schedule usually stand. 

Our democratic society assures freedom of opportunity. Our teachers 
should extol the virtues of our free enterprise system; yet how can they 
when they only experience the automatic salary scale and its deadening 
security. Our schools should recognize the competent and diligent teacher 
above those fellow colleagues who could not be so characterized. Will 
merit rating alone do this? I think not. I favor a combination of basic 
salary increments with a merit feature on a percentage basis, imposed 
upon the base schedule. Placing a merit rating system upon a basic 
salary plan should assure a degree of permanency on the staff, reasonable 
satisfaction that there was something to work toward, and an increased 
effectiveness of teaching boys and girls. 

The key question which educational leaders face is whether merit plans 
will be developed through leadership from within the profession or will 
be formulated by law groups, boards of education, or legislative bodies. 
If we are to conceive ways of according competitive salaries to all and 
better pay to better teachers, without sacrificing some of the professional 
conditions that all teachers desire and must have, it is essential that 
professional people assume this leadership. 


How To EVALUATE SERVICES 

It is frequently stated that industry can measure production, but how 
could the production of teachers ever be measured fairly and accurately? 
Production of a worker whose operation is purely mechanical can be 
measured in terms of material output. We cannot overlook the fact that 
many human factors condition the productivity of any worker. One very 
important factor is that of pitting his initiative, know-how, and deter- 
mination against those with whom he is competing. Salary schedules re- 
move this vital human factor and reduce all teachers to the same level, 
figuratively speaking. 

Many critics agree that a merit system would create dissension and dis- 
satisfaction among staff members and destroy morale. I am sure that no 
system is without merit rating entirely. Merit or some evaluative 
technique is always employed at these points in the teacher's career: 

. When the initial employing is done 
. When building assignments are made 
. When tenure is gained 


. When special duty assignments are made—committee memberships, etc. 
. When certain promotions are made. 
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Professional competence, effective teaching and service to boys and 
girls, and contributions to his profession should be considered and jointly 
determined by an administrative staff before attaching any mark of 
meritorious service to a teacher. I feel that teachers could very well par- 
ticipate in the development and application of merit policies. Through 
their elected representative, they could help judge merit of colleagues and 
to appraise effectiveness and fairness of merit decision. Adminstrative 
control would naturally determine the number of teachers to whom merit 
recognition would be given, the percentage plan, or actual amount of 
money to be expended for merit ratings or both. No one would expect 
each staff member to be worthy of merit advancement—if so, we have 
reached Utopia! 

I believe all teachers need the security of some type of base salary sched- 
ule. I also believe many teachers need and are worthy of an opportunity 
to advance beyond what is given to all—hence, I favor a combination of 
base schedule with a percentage ceiling at the several steps beyond a 
period of internship in the system. 

Can we measure good teaching objectively? My answer is yes. If we 
can determine who is best to employ and who is best to keep, then we 
can also determine who is better among those who remain in the school 
system. Those who are better should be given the recognition. It is not 
fair for us to continue with personnel practices which often contradict 
each other and defeat the attainment of high morale and productivity. 

I am not attempting to “spell out” each and every detail which might 
enter into an objective evaluation. Among those locally who should be 
able to differentiate among teaching ability and service would be the 
superintendent, principal, curriculum workers, and supervisors. Selected 
teachers might very well contribute from the classroom teachers’ point of 
view. 

While teaching in a given school system for a given term, a teacher, to 
be considered for merit advancement should: 

1. Be consistent in management problems 
2. Maintain a pleasant and cooperative attitude 
3. Create an interesting atmosphere in her classroom and develop good 
emotional climate for boys and girls 
. Give freely of her time when needed 
. Teach boys and girls, not just subjects 
. Be a person—not just a teacher 
. Put her shoulder to the wheel when it is needed for the welfare of all 
. Aid in curriculum planning and design 
. Maintain ah even temperment and contribute to staff esprit de corps 
10. Think of teaching as a profession and make every effort to improve its 
status. 

The intangibles will always pose a problem for the evaluator. Yet 
good teachers can be separated from those of average quality and, 
certainly, the average teacher can be identified apart from the poor 
teacher. 





On the Anatomy of Myths 


HAROLD C. HAND 


N OW that the popular concern about our shortages of scientists and 
engineers has been heightened by the Russian Sputniks, the psychological 
need for a scapegoat seems to be very great. The Democrats blame the 
Republicans, and the Republicans blame the Democrats. There also seems 
to be a disposition in some quarters to cast the public secondary school 
in the role of a scapegoat. 

My purpose in this article is to examine the statistics which are usually 
cited to “prove” that the public secondary school has been marching 
backward into the future by preparing progressively fewer youths for 
college work in mathematics and science. The statistics thus cited are the 
one-year public high-school enrollment data for mathematics and science 
reported by the U. S. Office of Education for 1900 and for 1950. Here 
are these data: 


Subject 1900 1950 
Mathematics 86% 55% 
Science 84%, 54%, 


Three interrelated myths have been perpetrated by the use of these 
data. One myth is that 45 and 46 per cent of our present-day public high- 
school students are graduating from the twelfth grade without having 
taken as much as a single course in mathematics and science, respectively. 
The second myth is that, so far as our training in high-school mathematics 
and science is concerned, “we (the American people) are less educated 
than 50 years ago.” 

The third myth is that the discrepancies of 31 and 30 per cent to be 
noted above between the 1900 and 1950 enrollment figures for mathe- 
matics and science, respectively, demonstrate that the amount of student 
exposure to course work in mathematics and science is over a third less 
in the present-day public high school than was true in 1900. 

The first of these three myths has been demolished in both of two 
previously published papers’. In these papers it was factually demon- 
strated that the enrollment figure of 55 per cent in mathematics reported 
for 1950 actually means that 95 rather than but 45 per cent of our 
present-day secondary-school graduates were enrolled in one or more 
mathematics courses during their high-school careers. The corresponding 
figure for science was shown to be somewhat over 90 per cent. The device 


“On Hoodwinking the Public”, Minois Education, 45 :266-7, March, 1957. This article was also 
reprinted in the journals of several other state education tion associations. 

“Black Horses Eat More Than White Horses”, American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, 43 :266-79, June, 1957. 


Harold C. Hand, College of Education, University of Illinois. 
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of the myth makers here was to represent one-year enrollment data as 
telling the full four-year story, which they very definitely do not. It is 
as though Siwash College, with 200 students in each of its four classes, 
were to offer four years of mathematics, require this subject of all its 
freshmen, and have one half of its sophomores and one fourth of its 
upper classmen take elective work in this subject field. The one-year 
enrollment figure in mathematics would thus be 400, or 50 per cent of 
the 800 students in the Siwash student body. The myth makers, if they 
were to turn their talents to the college level, would have us believe that 
this one-year enrollment figure of 50 per cent means that half of the 
Siwash graduates take no work at all in mathematics during their college 
careers. 

In the more lengthly of these two previously published papers, the 
second of the three myths noted above was also exploded. In this more 
lengthly paper, it was factually demonstrated that the proportions of all 
American youths of high-school age who were enrolled in secondary-school 
courses in mathematics and science in 1950 were in both instances five 
times greater than the proportions so enrolled in 1900. Here the myth 
makers employed the device of deriving data from one population (only 
those youths attending high school; 8% in 1900, 64% in 1950), then 
drawing conclusions concerning quite a differently constituted population 
(all youths in the United States in 1900 and 1950)—something akin to 
discovering that dogs bite mailmen, then concluding that all four-legged 
animals should be muzzled. 

This brings us to the third myth—the burden of which, as said, is that 
the amount of student exposure to high-school courses in mathematics 
and science is over a third less today than it was in 1900. To demolish 
this myth, one needs but to point out that the enrollment figures re- 
ported by the U. S. Office of Education are one-year enrollment data, that 
these one-year enrollment data are for four-year high schools, and that the 
grade-level distribution of the total pupil population in the four-year 
high school was quite different in 1950 from what it had been in 1900. 

Let us begin our analysis by taking note of these quite different grade- 
level distribution data. The U. S. Office of Education reports the following 
percentages for 1950, 1930, and 1920, but appears to have published no 
such information for any earlier date: 


Percentage of Total Public High 
School Population Enrolled in 


Each Grade 
Grade 1950 1930 1920 
9 31 35 40 
10 27 27 27 


11 23 21 19 


12 19 17 14 
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If one were to extrapolate the 1930 and 1920 enrollment data to the 
year 1900, the resultant figures would be: 9th grade, 50%; 10th, 27%; 
llth, 15%; 12th, 8%. I have been able to find but two instances of actual 
enrollment reports (one is for Dayton, Ohio, and the other is for St. 
Louis, Missouri) which afford any sort of a check on these extrapolations. 
When averaged, these two reports yield the following grade-level enroll- 
ment data: 9th grade, 47%; 10th, 30%; llth, 13%; 12th, 10%. For 
purposes of the analysis to follow, I have used these known data, but it 
should be noted in passing that to employ those arrived at by extrapola- 
tion would be even more destructive of the myth with which we are 
dealing here. 

The reported one-year enrollment figures in mathematics and science 
(see above) are so nearly identical that we could use those for either 
subject field and come out with almost identical results. Since the dis- 
crepancy between the 1900 and 1950 enrollment data is slightly greater 
for mathematics, let us employ the enrollment figures for this subject 
field in making our analysis. Here, then, are all the data which are 
pertinent: 


Percentage of Percentage of 

All Public High Total Public High 

School Pupils School Population 

Enrolled in Enrolled in 
Year Mathematics Each Grade 

9 10 11 12 

1900 86 47 30 13 10 
1950 55 31 27 23 19 


There is good reason to believe that all ninth and tenth grade students 
were required to take mathematics in 1900. Obviously, such an enroll- 
ment would include 77 per cent of the total high-school population at 
that time. Since the total 1900 enrollment figure in mathematics was 86 
per cent, the remainder (9%) would be accounted for if no more than 
one half of the juniors and no more than one fourth of the seniors had 
been enrolled in courses in this subject field. 

To equal the 86 per cent enrollment figure for 1900, not only would 
all of the ninth- and tenth-grade pupils in 1950 have had to be enrolled 
in mathematics, but so would also two thirds instead of but one half the 
juniors, and so would also two thirds instead of but one fourth of the 
seniors. 

It can also be seen that the enrollment of all ninth-, tenth-, and eleventh- 
grade pupils in mathematics in 1950 would have yielded a percentage 
figure only four points greater than that which would have resulted 
from doing no more than requiring this subject of all ninth- and tenth- 
grade youngsters in 1900. 

Some further idea as to how grossly one may be misled by an un- 
critical comparison between the 1900 and 1950 one-year enrollment 
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figures for mathematics (1900, 86%; 1950, 55%) is afforded by the report 
of the U. S. Office of Education concerning the number and percentage 
of the high-school students who were enrolled in trigonometry in each 
of these two years. The reported figures are 9,915 students (1.9%) in 1900 
and 108,551 pupils (2.0%) in 1950. Despite the greater heterogeneity of 
the 1950 public high-school population (when 64% of all youths aged 
14-17 were in attendance as compared with but 8% in 1900), the propor- 
tion of students who had taken at least a third year of mathematics was 
slightly greater in 1950 than it had been in 1900—and not appreciably 
smaller, as an uncritical comparison of the 86 and 55 per cent figures 
would lead one to suppose. 

Any nation which aspires to world leadership today must think in terms 
of developing the talents of its entire youth population to the maximum. 
When viewed in these terms, the statistics regarding comparative high- 
school enrollments as reported by the U. S. Office of Education most 
assuredly do not qualify the present-day public high school for any 
scapegoat role. Of all the young people of high-school-graduation age 
in this country in 1900, only one out of every 150 had taken trigonometry. 
In 1950, this figure was one out of every 19. In the field of science these 
comparative ratios were: physics—1900, one out of every 15; 1950, one 
out of every seven: chemistry—1900, one out of every 37; 1950, better 
than one out of every five. 

These observations should be sufficient to indicate how naive or 
unprincipled anyone must be who attempts to discredit the present-day 
high school by asking the public to accept at their seeming face value the 
comparative one-year enrollment data in mathematics and science for 
1900 and 1950 as these are reported by the U. S. Office of Education. 

What fraction of the total youth population has the innate capacity 
to do successful work in the advanced courses in mathematics and science 
is not known. The present-day high school has demonstrated, however, 
that this proportion is far above the | to 7 percentage figure represented 
by those who received such training in 1900, for in 1950 it had prepared 
slightly over five, fourteen, and twenty per cent of all seventeen-year-olds 
in trigonometry, physics, and chemistry, respectively. Given the efforts to 
strengthen their programs in mathematics and science which are today 
evident in nearly every high school in the land, and particularly so in 
respect to their more gifted students, we may one day soon have a working 
answer to this important question. It goes without saying that whatever 
this limit may be, the requirements of national security dictate that it be 
determined both as realistically and as quickly as possible, and that the 
potentialities of all youths who equal or excel it (and those of all other 
youths as well) be developed to the full. 














Changing to a Core Curriculum 
JOHN W. WYNN 


© naan the curriculum organization in a high school is not a 
simple task nor is it one which should be hastily accomplished without 
much study and consideration. More and more we are discovering the 
inadequacies in both the content and the organization of many of the 
educational programs currently used in our secondary schools. 

Curriculum reorganization is a difficult undertaking and requires study 
and investigation at the local level in order to assure changes that will be 
well-founded and deliberate. The writer feels a core curiculum is a move 
in the right direction, as each student has an educational program tailored 
to his personal needs in addition to a general education geared to the 
common needs deemed necessary for all youth in a free society. The core 
curriculum is not a single answer to end all quesiions pertaining to cur- 
riculum organization, but it does seem to offer a positive approach for 
helping to solve perhaps the greatest single weakness in our current 
secondary-school program. 

In conducting a survey of the status of the core curriculum Glenn 
states: “The core curriculum programs which are functioning in the 
various schools and school systems throughout the nation are quite varied 
in their scope, method and organization.”! From reviewing the literature 
regarding the core curriculum, the writer has concluded that all core pro- 
grams can be classified into either of two basic plans: a program of 
general education consisting of subjects required by all students, and a 
curriculum which reorganizes the conventional subjects by cutting across 
subject matter fields and then reorganizing these materials by unifying 
two, three, or more subjects into one unit or more broader teaching units 
with a far reaching general theme. Of these two trends the majority of 
curriculum specialists and teachers consider the major purpose of the 
core curriculum as a general education for all youth. 

General education is concerned with a common body of growth ex- 
periences and accomplishments. It does not foster any professional or 
specialized growth, but rather “it is a concerted effort to extend the 
common training of the elementary school upward, and to help future 
citizens of our democracy to develop better tastes, better opinions, better 
attitudes and to become better voters.”? 

"John Glenn, “The Core Curriculum”, Unpublished thesis, Boston University, 1948, P. 1. 
sank — Strong, “General Education in the Core Course,” Clearing House, December 


John W. Wynn is Assistant Principal of the Winthrop Junior High School, 
Winthrop, Massachusetts. 
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Strong reports from a survey in which he conducted that all of the 
curriculum specialists who replied to the inquiry, “What is the major 
purpose for which a core course is put into operation?” answered that 
the major purpose is general education. He goes on to state: General 
education represents a shift from subject matter as an end to the purpose 
of improving lives of pupils; from a pre-arranged curriculum prepared 
by the teacher, or curriculum experts, to cooperative planning, and from 
a single textbook to multiple texts and life situations. General education 
is concerned with those attitudes, understandings, appreciations, and re- 
lative values common to all irrespective of sex, social status, or future 
vocation. The two variables that would control this general education 
are the needs and maturity of the child, and modern social conditions.” 


Harl Douglas states: “A further development of bringing the high- 
school curriculum up to date is found in the core curriculum. This con- 
sists of the replacement of a multiple curriculum with a single curriculum 
of required and elective subjects.” 

All of the existing variations of the core curriculum are based upon a 
general education for all youth. Alberty makes the following statement 
when referring to the core curriculum: “The term (core) is applied in 
some fashion to all or part of the total curriculum which is required of 
all students at a given level." He has also classified all existing types of 
core programs into six types, and designates each as Type-One Core, 
Type-Two Core, and so on. The writer feels that these types as listed 
by Alberty contribute a great deal in helping to clarify much of the con- 
fusion existing in educator's minds when the term core curriculum is 
mentioned. For the above stated reason Alberty’s® classification of the 
six types of core organization will be presented in the order from which 
they deviate from the conventional compartmentalized subject 
organization. 

1. The core consists of a number of logically organized subjects or fields of 
knowledge, each of which is taught independently. Example: English, world 
history, and general science are required at the ninth-grade level. They are 
taught without systematic attempt to show relationships. 

2. The core consists of a number of logically organized subjects or fields of 
knowledge, some or all of which are correlated. Example: American history 
and American literature are required of all twelfth-grade students. When the 
history teacher is dealing with the Civil War, the English teacher introduces the 
literature of that period. 

$. The core consists of broad problems, units of work or unifying themes 
which are chosen because they afford the means of teaching effectively the basic 





*Ibid., P. 216. 

*Harl Douglas, “The Modern High-School Curriculum,” The School Review, LXLL, January, 
1955. P. 17. 

SHarold Alberty, “Designing Programs To Meet the Common Needs of Youth,” The Fifty- 
Second Yearbook, of the National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago 3: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1953. P. 119. 

*Ibid. P. 119. 
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content of certain subjects or fields of knowledge. These subjects or fields 
retain their identity, but the content is selected and taught with special reference 
to the unit, theme, or problem. Example: “Living in the Community” is 
selected as a unit of work for the tenth grade. The unit is then organized in 
terms of such subjects as science, art, and social studies and may be taught by 
specialists or by one teacher. 

4. The core consists of a number of subjects or fields of knowledge which 
are fused or unified. Usually one subject or field (e.g., history) serves as the 
unifying center. Example: American history and American literature in the 
eleventh grade are unified through a series of epochs, such as “The Colonial 
Period,” “The Westward Movement,” “The Industrial Revolution.” The 
unification may be extended to include other fields such as arts, sciences, and 
mathematics. 

5. The core consists of broad, preplanned problem areas, from which are 
selected learning experiences in terms of psycho-biological and societal needs, 
problems, and interests of students. Example: A unit on “Healthful Living” in 
the twelfth grade stresses the health problems of the group and how they are 
related to the immediate and wider community. The unit is teacher-student 
planned, but in terms of a basic curriculum structure. 

6. The core consists of broad units of work, or activities, planned by the 
teacher and the students in terms of needs as perceived by the group. No basic 
curriculum structure is set up. Example: An eighth-grade group, under 
guidance of the teacher, decides to landscape the school grounds. The activity 
meets criteria decided upon by the group. 


In a survey of the public schools of Harford County, Maryland, Billett’ 
stated the following as recommendations for improving the program of 
studies in grades 9 through 12. 


“One big improvement can be made in grades 9 through 12, by the simple 
act of eliminating all ready-made curricula (general, academic, commercial, 
vocational home economics, vocational agriculture, vocational machine shop) 
. .. Such curricula are obsolete holdovers from days when no real provisions for 
the individual needs of pupils (such as grouping pupils according to ability and 
aptitudes, providing special classes, and organizing and presenting courses on a 
differentiated unit basis) existed. Such curricula operate to require pupils to 
take courses which they really do not need (for college entrance, vocational 
preparation, or anything else) and to prevent pupils from getting courses which 
under sound guidance, they really need. 

... The accepted procedure today, . . . is first to make all subjects elective 
under guidance. Each pupil's curriculum is then made up by selecting from all 
the offerings of the school, those courses and activities which will best meet 
his own individual needs. 

. . . Later, if and when the time comes that certain courses in certain fields 
have been recognized so as to be worthy, differentiated constants in the programs 
of all pupils, then such courses may be required of all. Ultimately these new 
constants, properly differentiated and flexible, so as to provide for the individual 
differences of the pupil's enrolled, will then properly form a large percentage 
of the courses taken by all pupils. They will become a real core curriculum 





"Roy O. Billet, “The Secondary-School Program.” A Survey of the Public Schoole of Harford 
County, Maryland, Bel Air, Maryland. 1946. Pp. 64-65. 
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which has been gradually arrived at and tested on the way, and not something 
hastily devised and applied and all too likely to be repented of at leisure.” 


The constants referred to by Billet would then include what Strong 
referred to as attitudes, understandings, appreciations and relative values 
common to all irrespective of sex, social status, or future vocation. 


Up to this point the writer has discussed the core curriculum as that 
aspect of the total program of studies required of all students at any 
grade level. This type of core is based on subjects and would be classi- 
fied according to Alberty as Core-Type One or Core-Type Two. This 
trend in core development has achieved much popularity among educa- 
tors, and is the core program which the writer feels is the most ideal and 
practical. More will be said about this program presently. 


The writer would like to discuss another significant trend in education 
which many educators consider as a core curriculum. It is further de- 
velopment in the basic idea of the broad fields curriculum and would be 
classified as Core-Type Three, Four or Five by Alberty. Exactly how to 
accomplish this kind of teaching is still a question of much discussion 
and doubt among teachers and curriculum experts. Alberty states: “This 
tendency (broadening the scope of subjects) has not stopped with the 
unification of various subjects within a given field, but has extended to 
the disregarding of the boundaries among various fields.”* He goes on 
to define the core as follows: Reduced to its lowest terms then, the core 
may be regarded as that aspect of the total curriculum which is basic for 
all students, and which consists of learning activities that are organized 
without reference to conventional subject lines.” 


When the core is organized on this basis it is usually given a larger 
block of time than a single subject, most often the equivalent of two con- 
secutive class periods in the daily time schedule. 


Just as trends of curriculum development have lead to the core cur- 
riculum, so also has the core curriculum passed through developmental 
stages in arriving at our present concepts. As previously stated the core 
curriculum exists today in many forms, the core in all cases being that 
aspect of the total learning activities which is required of all students 
at any one level in vertical organization. This assures a broad education 
for all youth. The requirements of English and some form of social 
studies are usually the subjects that are developed into one unified core 
subject, covering a broader area and occupying a larger period of time in 
the daily time schedule. One teacher handles the class integrating the 
work of English and the social studies. This teacher gets to know the 
student well and, therefore, can act in the dual capacity of teacher- 
counselor. 


*Harold Alberty. Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1947. P. 154. 
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The trends in the development of this second form of core curriculum 
have been well analyzed by Alberty® in which he has found four 
variations for the “core.” 

1. The Unified Studies Approach—This is the integration of two or more 
subject areas into a single course. The boundaries of the subject areas are 
broken down and the course is taught as a broader area. 

2. The Culture-Epoch Concept—The culture-epoch concept concentrated 
upon relating the present with the past and envolves not only English and 
social studies, but also science, mathematics, and the fine arts as well. 

3. The Contemporary-Problem Core—“This program breaks completely with 
the cultural-epoch or historical continuity approach. The central emphasis is 
placed upon problems of adult living, though, in addition to this emphasis, the 
units studied are so developed as to relate closely with the problems of adolescent 
living.”"1° 

4. The Adolescent-Needs Core—The advocates of this type of core cur- 
riculum base their program on the common needs, interests, and problems of 
adolescents in today’s society. 


It is obvious that the adolescent-needs core is strictly student-centered 
in direct reference to their needs, interests, and problems. It varies 
considerally from the other three variations. Since this type of core is 
the essence of a general education, whether taught as a separate core 
course (subject) or is integrated as in a unified studies type organization, 
it seems to the writer that educators should strive to promote the inclu- 
sion of it in all modern secondary-school programs. The Harvard Com- 
mittee states the following in regard to a general education. “The term, 
general education, is somewhat vague and colorless; it does not mean 
some airy education in knowledge in general (if there is such knowledge), 
nor does it mean education for all in the sense of universal education. It 
is used to indicate that part of a student's whole education which looks 
first of all to his life as a responsible human being and citizen; while the 
term, special education, indicates that part which looks to the student's 
competence in some occupation.!! 

The writer believes the most practical approach to reorganizing a pro- 
gram of studies on the basis of a core curriculum is to develop existing 
curricula into a curriculum of constants and variables and depart from 
this point into a core curriculum organized as follows. 

The constants would be considered as the “core” of the new curriculum 
and would include certain subjects at each grade level which were felt 
needed by all youth in developing a basic understanding of problems in 
life common to all people in a free society. This “core” of subjects would 
include a core course at each grade level concentrating in the develop- 
ment of student interests, needs, and problems in home and community 
life, plus vocational planning. This single core course would be or- 


*Alberty, Ibid., Pp. 157-163. 

Alberty, Ibid., P. 162. 

‘Report of The Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. P. 51. 
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ganized around the same problem areas as Alberty suggests in his curric- 
ulum of the adolescent-needs core and would cover that aspect of general 
education which the Harvard Committee referred to as “that part of a 
student's education which looks first of all to his life as a responsible 
human being and citizen.” 

The core (all of the required or constant subjects) would include all 
the subjects needed for a general education including within the four 
years of high-school subjects from the sciences, humanities, social studies, 
and, finally, the education of the human personality (core course). The 
remainder of the curriculum would be made up of elective subjects differ- 
ing for each student, and allowing students to provide for themselves 
those special interests and needs they felt necessary in meeting their 
specific goals in life. This aspect of the core curriculum would be what 
the Harvard Committee refers to as a special education developing a 
student’s competence or preparation for some vocation. 

The success of this type of core curriculum depends to a large extent 
upon an efficient and cooperative guidance staff in every high school, one 
which would work with students, teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators in helping each individual achieve a program of studies meeting 
his common group needs and developing his special interests and 
aptitudes. 

TRENDs IN CHANGING TO A Core CURRICULUM 

The following a summary of the trends as the writers sees them as they 
are now in practice for the improvement of conditions found in our 
secondary-school programs: 

1. A program of general education required of all students to help 
them discover and develop their common needs, individual interest, 
abilities, aptitudes and responsibilities, rights and duties to society. 

2. The methods for achieving this general education vary from in- 
tegrating subjects, as in a unified studies core, to developing a core cur- 
riculum with a core course included in the core at each grade level which 
is strictly student-centered, based upon problems and needs. 

3. The program is found under such titles as core course, unified 
studies, social living, stem courses, general education, basic living, in- 
tegrated program, common learnings, and others. 

4. Students have an opportunity to meet their own specific interests 
and needs by electing special subjects such as foreign languages, sciences, 
mathematics, the arts, vocational industrial subjects, business education, 
and others. 

5. The average class period has been extended in length in many 
cases to 60 minutes, with the trend to eliminate study periods as such 
and double laboratory periods. This makes the administrator's job of 
scheduling the daily program easier and actually gives more time for 
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each class per week, even when the number of class meetings is reduced 
to four in the major subjects as is being done in many secondary schools. 

6. Many times the core curriculum is merely a modification of a 
constants and variables curriculum, with the core serving as the required 
subjects, sometimes under a unified studies plan. 

7. The trend is to abandon ready-made curricula, replacing them 
with a curriculum which allows for extensive individual tailoring and at 
the same time provide for the core of common learnings (core curricu- 
lum). 

8. When the multiple curricula are abandoned, the method of 
scheduling classes changes from assigning students to subject classes on 
the basis of a falsely founded vocational division to a system whereby 
students are assigned to groups dependent upon their abilities and 
aptitudes in a specific subject area. 

9. The entire program of general education calls for a well-integrated 


guidance program. 





CHANGES IN RELEASING CANDIDATES’ SCORES ON CEB TESTS 


A change in the College Board policy which governs the reporting of 
scores received on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and Achievement Tests will 
give schools and colleges complete discretion in the release of score informa- 
tion to their enrolled students beginning with the tests administered in 
December 1958. Long-standing regulations which will continue throughout 
the current academic year permit the release of scores to preliminary 
(junior year) candidates, but require that senior scores be kept confidential 
by the schools and colleges which receive them. The scores are not reported 
to candidates by the Board. 

In voting to make this change, school and college members of the Board 
concluded a series of discussions and committee actions which acknowledged, 
on the one hand, the desirability of dispelling the atmosphere of secrecy 
which has surrounded the test scores and, on the other, the difficulty of 
explaining to students the meaning of individual scores and their relation 
to other criteria of admission established by individual colleges. An 
important provision of the proposal, as presented by the Committee on 
Examinations and approved by the Board, was the appointment of a sub- 
committee on the preparation of materials to assist schools in score interpre- 
tation and clerical processes. 

The schedule for College Board tests for the Schdlastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) given six times per year and the Achievement Tests (AT) given 
four times per year is as follows: March 15, May 17, August 13, and Decem- 
ber 6, 1958 (SAT and AT); January 10 and February 14, 1959 (SAT only); 
and March 14, May 16, and August 12, 1959 (SAT and AT). 
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Core Resource Teacher and Coordinator 


Becomes an Institution in St. Paul 
RUTH LANGER 


ln THE past three years, Saint Paul has opened three new junior high 
schools—one each year. In each of these schools there is a core program 
that combines language arts and social studies. When the first of these 
schools was opened three years ago, an experienced core teacher was 
assigned as a core resource teacher on a half-time basis. This service 
was so successful and so well received that two major decisions were made 
before the end of that first year. The first one was that resource teachers 
in core would be appointed in other new junior high schools as they were 
opened. The second was that the original appointee should be trans- 
ferred to the new schools as they opened. Her second and third 
assignments as a resource teacher were on a full-time basis. In each of the 
first two schools, successors have been appointed. 

One of the first duties of the resource teacher was to order supple- 
mentary books and materials of all kinds for the core classrooms. This 
was done during the spring preceding the fall opening of the school. 
Another was to build files for each core classroom that contained 
bibliographies, resource guides, professional brochures, pamphlets, and 
lists of available current materials. During the year she watched for new 
materials and brought them to the attention of the teachers. She looked 
for opportunities to use the community as a resource. 

As each new school was opened, a definite core-teacher guidance 
program was started. The core teachers regarded themselves as counselors 
and, as such, they hold indivdual and group conferences with parents. 
The resource teacher worked with core teachers and counselors in the 
preparation and scheduling of parent conferences, and in their follow-up. 
Much of the preparation for individual parent conferences was done in 
regular weekly meetings which were held during school time. At these 
meetings, forms were developed for scheduling parent conferences and 
for keeping proper anecdotal records. Other forms were developed to 
encourage the free exchange of information and material among core 
teachers and teachers in other departments. 

In each school, teachers have written resource units for the assistance 
of their colleagues. Resource teachers have worked closely with their 
colleagues on the techniques of teaching. Particularly, they have studied 
ways to divide classes into groups and committees, to motivate learning, 
and to evaluate achievement. The efficiency of teaching has been 
increased by providing a variety of materials at many levels of difficulty. 





Ruth Langer is a Resource Teacher in the Highland Park Junior High School, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
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There seems now to be a need to work with core teachers in demon- 
strations designed to illustrate various teaching techniques. 

An interesting feature of the resource teacher's work is that of coordi- 
nation and integration. Within a building, the core resource teacher 
holds separate weekly meetings with groups of core teachers at each 
grade level. Thus, a coordinator can keep in touch with the personal 
problems of the teacher as well as with the over-all picture. Problems 
discussed in meetings may be as prosaic as announcements and as far- 
reaching as building a curriculum to meet the needs and interests of 
early adolescents. The agenda is dictated by the needs of the group. 
Occasionally, core teachers may meet in a large departmental meeting 
when there is need to discuss a problem of policy which requires the 
give-and-take of everyone for ultimate decision. 

The full-time core resource teacher, as she moves from school to 
school, keeps in constant touch with her part-time successors by inter- 
changing minutes of these weekly core meetings in each school, and by 
frequent interschool resource-teacher conferences. Recently, a monthly 
bulletin for core teachers has been started. This bulletin helps to keep 
the core teachers in each junior high school in touch and in rapport 
with each other. Items may be news, curriculum practices in a school, 
guidance practices, teaching techniques tried, or lists of new and 
interesting materials. 

The core resource teacher has, as a special duty, that of integrating 
other departments of the school with the core program. An example was 
a meeting of a member of the industrial arts department with core 
teachers to work out tentative plans for coordination of core units with 
industrial arts projects and units. Another example was the assignment 
of a speech teacher in one school to part-time work with core teachers 
in training class committees, panels, etc. These are but tentative be- 
ginnings of what should be a growing program of integration and co- 
ordination—reaching beyond departmental barriers to meet and under- 
stand students’ needs and interests. 

In Saint Paul, the core resource teacher finds herself in a junior high- 
school program which is geared to the community and which commands 
community interest. She acts frequently as hostess to various community 
groups and to visiting school groups. She assists in assigning student 
teachers for observation and for training in the core program. 

A core resource teacher is in a unique position within a school system. 
She can encourage inservice training and she can stimulate participation 
in city-wide curriculum programs. She can help teachers to keep in 
touch with other communities for new ideas and trends. Core resource 
teachers have accepted many obligations such as speaking and writing 
assignments designed to interpret the core program to other educators 
and to a community of readers and listeners. The job is a rewarding one. 
It is new, and the course ahead is not always clear. It is the consensus 
that core resource teachers have just begun to serve! 
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Assessing the Future in Educational 


Television 
BERNARR COOPER 


How can television best serve the educational needs for the future? 
This lies in the realm of trying to gaze into a crystal ball and foresee 
what the future needs of the educated public would and should be. 
In order to be able to do this, let us first consider what are the 
potentials and limitations of the medium as we know it, now. Certainly, 
much has been said and written about the ability of the television 
medium to reach vast numbers of people, simultaneously, with a 
teaching program. If we look carefully at the teaching program of today 
and examine it in its many aspects, what do we find? In many parts of 
our nation, we find that educators are making honest efforts in an age 
when there is increasing shortage of teachers. One out of every three 
young persons between the ages of eighteen and twenty is now attending 
some university or college. Increasing numbers of students must be 
prepared to face their responsibilities as community citizens in a 
democracy in which life becomes ever more complicated. 

What, then, are the potentials and the limitations of the television 
medium? First, we find that the medium offers certain potentials other 
than that of simply communicating with large numbers of students. 
Certainly, no one will argue with the ability of the medium to present 
minute detail even in a group-viewing situation so that every member 
of a group can see the detail clearly and as it is desired it should be 
seen by the instructor at work. Minute detail, then, expanded because 
of the potential of the television lens, so that the student may examine 
at close quarters that which even the human eye often may miss, is one 
of the great potentials of the medium. True, this is only a mechanistic 
potential and one which probably has less importance than some of the 
other things we will discover. But at the same time that the medium 
has the potential to present minute detail, it also has the limiting factor 
of confining the viewer or the student to the details being presented. In 
a natural situation, the human eye is free to select whichever detail it 
wishes to comprehend. Or it may range over a wide variety of detail, 
simultaneously—provided, of course, that the object is within the viewing 
plane of the particular individual's eye. 

Second, among the important things which we must recognize is the 
great limitation placed on the medium by the educational telecast 
planner. Are our presentations truly educational in scope? Do we plan 


Bernarr Cooper is Director of University Television and Radio, The University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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in depth the broad educational needs for the individual in our complex 
world? We find, for example, that important experiments are being 
carried on at the elementary-school level. Certainly no one will deny 
the great advances being made at Hagerstown, Maryland, in meeting a 
very necessary need—that of supplying a sufficiently broad educational 
scope to numbers of students who might otherwise not be receiving a 
necessary educational fare because of the limitation of available teachers. 
In Chicago, at the junior college level, great effort is being made to bring 
to the viewer confined to the home, many educational subject areas which 
the individual might not otherwise be able to pursue. We find at the 
secondary-school level, certain interesting experiments—for example, 
in Pittsburgh the teaching of physics at the high-school level. Thus, we 
find that for the most part the offerings of educational television are 
greatly compartmentalized, and that these offerings are, for want of a 
better term, horizontal, rather than offerings in depth. Are we to con- 
tinue to guard in close areas our so-called educational prerogatives or 
have we simply not yet caught up with the potential of the medium? 

An enlightened citizenry in an increasingly involved age should per- 
haps be entitled to a planned educational program from the preschool 
level through the adult educational level, and on to the higher educa- 
tional level in many subject areas. Our educational system has made us 
the victims of specialists and compartmentalization. There is little 
attempt to plan in depth, interrelationships between areas of learning. 
Often at the college level we produce college trained people who are 
only that—college trained—but in the true sense of the meaning are not 
educated, or are, at best, poorly educated. There are many noble 
experiments in attempting to relate areas of learning to each other 
through a classification known as the “humanities.” The student is 
encouraged to investigate the interrelationship of bodies of knowledge, 
one with the others. However, in our scientific age, the pursuit of the 
“humanities” does not always equate with the idea of adequate pro- 
fessional preparation, in the student's mind. 

We live in a highly complicated society. Indeed, it has become more 
increasingly complicated in democracies where great advances are made. 
Many of these advances are made in scientific areas, and these scientific 
achievements in turn influence us in every walk of life and at every 
moment of our lives. Thus, it becomes necessary that we understand the 
interrelationships and possible daily application of all areas of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps we must first recognize that we must get away from the 
idea that television can teach only rote content subject matter. True, 
rote content subject matter is necessary to a basic education. But we 
must stimulate to thought as well as impart basic information. Perhaps 
our educational system is weak in that we have not yet removed ourselves 
from the idea that the sole goal of education is to impart information. 

There are some noteworthy efforts in the direction of stimulating 
to thought—the goal of true education. These efforts we may note in 
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some of the program offerings which are made available through the 
Educational Television and Radio Center at Ann Arbor; some of the live 
offerings which are telecast at WGBH-TV in Boston. But these are 
still isolated efforts contained only in one or two places where programs 
are emanated. We must recognize, therefore, that perhaps we are a little 
over-zealous and a little over-guilty in making the student only a 
receptacle for all information. Perhaps, we must make the closer com- 
ment that everything taught is not necessarily education. More and 
more as the educational television medium develops, we must become 
concerned with the techniques of inspiring to thought via a medium 
which has been accused of being purely mechanistic. 

Another difference that we must note between the classroom and the 
television medium is that in the classroom the teacher often prepares 
and teaches alone. That is, he or she bears the complete responsibility 
not only for the entire content and method in which a particular area 
or subject is presented, but he or she also teaches alone. The teacher in 
television is surrounded by gifted people—technicians, production per- 
sonnel,—people with creative teaching ideas. The teacher who has the 
extraordinary experience of teaching in television—the teacher who is 
truly an educator not only capable of communicating to the viewer- 
student but who is also capable of communicating ideas and stimulating 
the studio staff with which he works—this is the educator who soon 
realizes that teaching via television can be interesting, an exciting, 
and, even at times, an ennobling experience. The staff with which he 
works is not an uneducated group. They may be uninformed in certain 
rote content areas, but the studio staff is made up of people who are 
often dedicated to the medium and who in turn can stimulate the 
teacher to discover new methods for disseminating knowledge. Team- 
work, rather than isolated individual effort, then, is necessarily the 
keynote of every good teaching telecast. 

The television medium is limited, now, in its own peculiar way, just as 
the classroom presents limitations for the teacher. Over many centuries 
of using the classroom as a basis of home operation, the teachers have 
discovered its inadequacy. For example, it was early found, in the 
teaching of certain scientific subject areas, that the classroom alone could 
not be used—that it had to be expanded. Many types of expansion took 
place. In certain scientific subject areas, this led to the institution of 
such things as laboratory sessions—sessions in which the student could 
learn, smell, feel, and experiment with the objective theory which had 
been presented to him in the lecture classes. Similarly, television and its 
studios can be expanded. It may seem at times that we cannot go beyond 
the studio, but this is not altogether true. Just as we have learned to go 
beyond the classroom in the use of film, we can also go beyond the 
immediacy of a given studio situation to still another studio situation, 
to an outdoor situation, to any number of situations which may be 
necessary to stimulate the student to further efforts in learning. Never- 
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theless, the classroom teacher has never been able to rid himself of 
the containment of four walls in a classroom situation. Therefore, the 
size of the class—the number of students who can participate in a learning 
experience in the classroom must forever be limited to the size of the 
given classroom. It it true that in television the walls of the studio, too, 
may limit things; however, if we were to look around at the potential 
of reaching a greater student body size, a greater class size, certainly tele- 
vision presents this. 

The teaching telecast goes beyond the studio. It reaches to the isolated 
group separated many miles from a teacher. It may reach the isolated 
individual and bring to him a superior kind of instruction which without 
television he might never be able to attain. Much criticism has been 
made of the saparation of student from teacher in the televising situation. 
Perhaps under certain conditions, this is a valid criticism. Some studies 
have found that a student group does not necessarily find that physical 
separation from the teacher is a limiting factor. This same research indi- 
cates that the student is not always constrained when he is unable to 
ask questions or enter into a group discussion situation. The gifted 
teacher with many years of classroom teaching experience in his subject 
area is able to anticipate the usual questions that are asked, and these are 
frequently clarified quickly, concisely, and thoroughly in the body of the 
lecture or in the teaching telecast presentation. 

But in the final analysis we return again to the question: “What shall 
we do with this medium for all citizenry, of all ages, of whatever their 
previous learning experience?” Apparently, we must first decide what 
shall truly be the goal of all education, regardless of level. If we are to 
recognize that man must be an integrated human being, widely learned 
in many subject content areas, capable of taking such basic learning and 
advancing it to a point of positive thought for greater good for himself, 
his immediate family, or his community situation—if this is to be the goal 
of education, then perhaps we must recognize that more planning in 
depth must take place in educational telecasting. Planning the educa- 
tional future of a democracy must help the individual to a realization 
of the interrelationship of all areas of knowledge. Certain satisfactions 
must be attained in life. Perhaps life moves too fast to attain them all, 
but each individual has a right to a place in his own small world. 
But his own small world is no longer as small as it was twenty-five, fifty, 
a hundred years ago. Man, by his very achievements, has enlarged the 
area of necessary knowledge. What is needed today on an ordinary day- 
to-day living basis in order to be able to attain some of the desirable 
goals in life, is much more than the knowledge necessary fifty years ago. 

Are we planning in depth? Is there a true relationship in what we 
plan in all educational areas between the offerings at the elementary—, 
the secondary—,and the higher education levels? Are we truly turning 
out well-educated individuals, or only those who have been highly 
trained and are somewhat informed? 
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Why the Able Public School Teacher 


Is Dissatisfied 
ROBERT E. JEWETT 


 ecerriy I spent a stimulating evening conversing with five young 
public school teachers. The conversation ranged over current political, 
social, and economic affairs. What should be the place of religion in the 
public schools? Is our culture becoming one in which conformity is the 
ideal? What are the effects of television on the interests and values of 
pupils? These and many other questions were examined during the 
course of the evening. Enthusiasm ran high, arguments were keen, points 
of view were backed up with facts. These teachers were well read, 
interested in the current scene, and deeply committed to promoting 
learning on the part of pupils. 

I have observed all of these teachers in the classroom. All of them are 
teachers who make their classrooms a place where pupils discover what 
it means to think and to create. These teachers experience a genuine 
thrill when they do a good job of teaching for they are vitally concerned 
that pupils learn. They have an enthusiasm for teaching. They are 
profoundly interested in the content that they are teaching and they 
kindle such interest in their pupils. These teachers are continually 
reading in their fields of specialization and, as they read, they are 
discovering ways to make what they read meaningful to their pupils. 
These persons are able teachers! 

Yet two members of the group are leaving high-school teaching at the 
close of the current academic year, and the other three are frustrated, dis- 
couraged, and dissatisfied with their careers. Why is this? 

These persons became teachers because they had a passion to promote 
learning—to stimulate the intellectual development of the young. In the 
school they encountered conditions that prevented them from realizing 
their goals. They entered the teaching profession because they wished to 
promote the intellectual growth of pupils; they are leaving the profes- 
sion, or considering leaving it, because conditions in the schools prevent, 
or at least drastically limit, them in the attainment of their purpose. 
Furthermore, they have discovered that very few people in their school 
evaluate them professionally on the basis of their ability to promote 
learning. 


Robert E. Jewett is Associate Professor of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. His duties include teaching methods courses in the social sciences 
and supervising student teachers. This article is reprinted from Educational Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 7, October 9, 1957, pages 223-234 f. by permission of the 
author and the editor, Dr. R. H. Eckelberry. 
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Is this state of affairs widespread in our public schools or do these five 
teachers represent an exceptional situation? I believe that the situation 
is far from unique. Throughout our public schools, I believe, able 
teachers are deeply dissatisfied; many are leaving the schools because of 
working conditions that make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
them to fulfill their professional purpose. I believe this to be true because 
I have gathered a substantial amount of evidence pointing in this 
direction. 

For the last three months I have been visiting my former students 
who are now teaching in the public schools. I have watched them teach, 
talked with their administrators, asked their pupils to evaluate their 
teaching, and interviewed the teachers themselves. In the interviews I 
asked them to tell me about their professional satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions, their problems, and their general reaction to teaching. 

Over the last fifteen years, in a less systematic and intensive fashion, 
I have talked with public school teachers and former teachers concerning 
their problems. Almost without exception, the able teachers and former 
teachers with whom I talked are disillusioned with respect to teaching. 
They are disillusioned because they have found themselves unable to do 
to a significant degree the thing which they prized most highly—namely, 
teach. They are blocked in realizing their purpose by working condi- 
tions existing in the public schools. 


WHat ArE THESE CONDITIONS? 


The able teacher is responsible for too many pupils too much of the 
time. In other words, classes are too large and teachers are assigned too 
many classes. The number of teachers has not increased in proportion 
to the rapid increase in school enrollments, and the result is large classes— 
thirty-five, forty, and more pupils. To the able teacher, providing for 
individual differences is not a cliche; for him, rather, such provision is 
at the very heart of the educative process. With smaller classes, twenty 
to twenty-five pupils at the most, he can arouse different student interests 
and provide for differing abilities. With large classes, in the course of a 
semester, he finds it difficult to learn the names of all his pupils. With 
smaller classes, conducting class discussions is possible. Working with 
a class of reasonable size, he can, through discussion, stimulate the 
examination of ideas on the part of most of his pupils. With large 
classes, he can at best provide opportunity for only a fraction of his 
class to express opinions. In the smaller class, the teacher can “spot” 
the few pupils who are not responding. He can probe the reasons for 
their reticence, and provide some time for individual work with them. 
With the large class, the teacher is unable even to give opportunity to 
all who wish to participate in discussion. Little or no time is available 
for individual work with the silent ones. 

Just as small classes are essential for effective oral work, so a small 
number of total pupils per teacher is necessary for effective written work. 
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At present it is not at all uncommon for a teacher to be in charge of 
the instruction of 175, 200, 225, or more pupils. The teaching load 
should be limited to no more than eighty pupils if the teacher is to carry 
on an educationally sound program of written work. 

In many subjects there is no satisfactory substitute for written work. 
Oral discussion must be supplemented by written work if insight is to be 
gained into the pupil's abilities and if these are to be improved. This 
can be used to detect and improve the ability to formulate a problem, to 
bring evidence to bear upon a proposition, to see relationships, to 
organize ideas, to formulate and test hypotheses. Written work is an 
important means of helping the individual acquire research techniques 
and improve his thinking through the improvement of his expression. 

The charge is made frequently by college professors, businessmen, and 
others who come into contact with recent high-school graduates that these 
students cannot write clear, correct English. The charge is true in an 
alarming number of cases. The good teacher knows that this deficiency 
exists in many of his pupils. He knows that, to improve the quality of 
written work of his pupils, he should require them to write more papers. 

These papers, however, must be marked with care if the teacher is to 
gain the insights he seeks and if the pupil is to receive benefit. The able 
teacher believes that written assignments are necessary to achieve the 
goals he hopes his pupils will achieve but, with such large numbers of 
pupils, he simply does not have the time or energy to mark the papers. 

Let us assume, for example, that the teacher has 190 pupils a day. 
This is the rough equivalent of five classes of 38 pupils or six classes of 
32. A conservative estimate of the amount of written work (essays, 
essay tests, and so on) which a teacher would like to require would be 
the equivalent of three typewritten pages a week. This means that the 
teacher would be reading and marking some 20,500 pages—more than 
four million words—a year. 

It is not that large classes force the able teacher to work hard. He 
expects to do this. The point is that, given large classes and too many 
classes, the teacher, working as efficiently and industriously as possible, 
is unable to achieve the results which he desires—the results he knows he 
could achieve were he assigned a reasonable number of pupils. 

But this is not the whole story. Today, more than ever before, 
teachers are loaded down with clerical work. This mass of paper work 
is in addition to handling the themes, test papers, and other writings 
directly related to the job of classroom instruction. The following, a 
partial list of one teacher's actual load of clerical tasks during one school 
year, is illuminating. 

1. The teacher must make out grade slips for the pupils in his classes 
and for the pupils in each home room represented in his classes. 

2. He must fill out his daily schedule in triplicate, recording classes, 
number of pupils in each, grade level, average daily recitations, average 
number of pupils each day. 
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§. Four times a year he is required to fill out forms for each pupil in 
his homeroom whose parent or guardian works or lives on Federal 
property. 

4. Each semester he must fill out for the central office file a card 
for each pupil in his home room, giving the pupil’s complete school 
schedule, his age, and the address, telephone number, and occupation of 
his parent. 

5. Each semester he must fill out for the local PTA a card for each 
home-room pupil, furnishing the same information except the schedule. 

6. He must collect and keep books on money turned in by pupils in 
his home room whose parents join the PTA and turn in a form with 
each membership. He must transfer the data from these forms to a 
master form. 

7. At the close of each semester, he must turn in to the central office 
a pass-fail report, on which is listed the number of boys and girls in each 
of his classes, the number that failed, and the percentage of failures in 
each sex in each class. 

8. Approximately a month before the close of each semester, he must 
turn in to the office a tentative failure report similar to the final pass-fail 
report. 

9. Each month he must count and sort the sales-tax stamps turned 
in by the students in his home room and fill out a form giving the 
number of stamps of each denomination and the total amount. 

10. He must fill out a residence form for each home-room pupil, 
which is to be checked against school boundaries for purposes of deter- 
mining whether a tuition payment is due. 

11. He must issue lunch-permit blanks to each pupil in his home 
room. These blanks are signed by the teacher and parent, then returned 
to the teacher, who must compile all the information on a master form. 
He must fill out lunch-permit cards, with a different color for each 
period, for individual students. 

12. At the close of each semester, he must compile information about 
lost books, giving the name of the book, its number, the pupil's name, 
and the money collected. He is required to keep this record up to date 
during the semester and is responsible for the money collected. 

13. He must make out grade cards for each pupil in his home room. 

14. He must keep daily attendance records in his home room. 

15. He must fill out an enumeration report on a long office form, 
giving the pupil's name, sex, address, and parent's name. 

16. He must fill out an age-grade distribution report on a long office 
form, giving the pupil's birthday, address, and parent's name. 

17. He must fill out a new-pupil report on an office form. 

18. He must collect money for gifts for needy families at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. 

19. He must fill out honor-roll certificates and perfect-attendance 
reports. 
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20. Each six weeks he must fill out reports on individual pupils to be 
submitted to a local service club. 

21. He must make survey reports for redistricting of school boundaries. 

22. He must fill out an absence-excuse form for a pupil when he 
returns to school. Each class teacher is required to initial the excuse form 
as the pupil comes to his class. The excuse is returned to the home-room 
teacher, who files it for future reference. 

23. At the start of each semester, he must fill out a form for each pupil 
in his home room who owes shop or art fees, collect the fees, and turn 
them in, together with a master form, to the office. 

24. He must fill out a monthly report, giving the number of boys and 
girls in his home room, the numbers withdrawn and entered. 

25. In the middle of each semester, when reorganization for the next 
semester is begun, he must fill out a form for each pupil in his home 
room, giving his complete schedule of subjects and the subjects he 
desires for the next semester. The teacher then tallies this information 
on a master form. 

26. At the end of each semester, he must write in duplicate the com- 
plete schedule of each pupil for the new semester. 

27. At the end of each semester, he must enter in ink on permanent 
record cards the grades, credits, and attendance record of each pupil in 
his home room. 

28. Midway in each semester, he must fill out a permanent record 
of each pupil's personality and character traits and his extracurricular 
activities. 

29. The teacher of a graduating home room has additional tasks: 
he must collect senior dues, fees for caps and gowns, and money for 
miscellaneous senior functions. These necessitate elaborate record keep- 
ing. 

The teacher of whom these clerical duties were required was employed 
in a metropolitan secondary school, enrolling approximately two thou- 
sand pupils. This school employed several clerks ‘and two assistant 
principals. Some of the clerical work listed is carried on as a part of 
the teacher’s classroom responsibility, but most of it as part of his 
home-room duty. In most secondary schools, however, at least nine 
tenths of the teachers are assigned home rooms; hence most teachers are 
involved in both types of clerical work. 

Teachers in another school, located in a rural area, were required to 
drive their cars from the school to the home of each pupil in their 
home rooms in order to record the distance to the tenth of a mile 
between the school and the home. In another school, the teachers were 
responsible for collecting funds from pupils for thirty-seven different 
projects during the school year. In each instance, the teachers were 
required to collect the money over a period of days, record individual 
contributions, total the amount, and safeguard the funds. Most of this 
fund raising, moreover, was for community functions other than school 
activities. 
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These are not isolated examples. In school after school when I have 
asked teachers to enumerate the working conditions that stand in the way 
of teaching, they have listed clerical work as the chief obstacle. Much 
of this clerical work is, of course, related to the efficient operation of 
the school. The classroom teacher, however, is not the person who should 
be assigned this type of work. Maintaining the proper temperature in 
the schoolroom fosters learning but we no longer require the teacher to 
fire the furnace. Similarly the keeping of school records and reports 
should be assigned to nonteaching personnel. The school office functions, 
all too often, as an agency to “farm out” the clerical work to the teachers 
and then becomes the repository for the finished product. What the 
school office should do is to take on this clerical work and free the teacher 
to teach. 

Since the able teacher is a person who possesses the scholarship, in- 
sights, and skills necessary to promote learning, the function of the 
administrator in relation to him should be that of creating conditions 
that make it possible for him to do his job. What the teacher does not 
need is an administrator to tell him how to teach. The good teacher 
does not consider himself infallible. But he is well grounded in the 
content of his teaching field and in the methods appropriate to making 
it meaningful to pupils. At best the administrator possesses professional 
competence in one or two areas of instruction. An administrator, for 
example, whose professional preparation and teaching experience have 
been in physical education is not in a position to instruct a teacher of 
history in the methods by which he should teach his subject. 

The school administrator in the following instance, for example, did 
not create effective teaching conditions. This administrator followed 
the practice of listening to classroom teaching by means of the school’s 
two-way public-address system. As he did so, he frequently heard state- 
ments that he did not approve. In such a case, he would throw a switch 
and broadcast into the offending classroom words of admonition for the 
edification of pupils and teacher. The able teacher has no need of a “big 
brother” to thus invade his classroom and, indeed, his personality. 

Another administrator, on entering the classroom of a very able social- 
studies teacher, noticed the assignment of individual reports written on 
the board. Apparently drawing on his industrial arts background, he 
took charge of the class and assigned the entire class all of the reports 
to be due within a week. To a person having only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the social sciences, this modified assignment might have appeared 
reasonable. But, as the teacher knew, each topic had roots that went 
deep and wide into social-science content; each repott, if done thorough- 
ly, would require at least a week of research. 

The proper relationship of the school administrator to the able teacher 
can be likened to that of the hospital administrator to the physician. 
His rdle is to carry out administrative details, to handle paper work, and 
to create conditions within which the physician may carry on his pro- 
fessional work. No hospital administrator would attempt to tell a 
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physician what to prescribe for a patient nor how to perform an 
operation. The school administrator has a similar réle in relation to his 
professional staff. 

The able teacher knows that stimulating the intellectual development 
of the young is a vitally important undertaking. He wishes to be judged 
on the basis of his ability to stimulate this development. Too often, how- 
ever, he is judged largely by quite different criteria. Does he patrol the 
halls diligently during the period he is assigned to such duty? Does he 
police the lunchroom carefully? Does he get all reports in promptly, and 
are they accurate? Especially in schools located in smaller communities, 
does he serve the community in such capacities as Scout leader, Sunday- 
school teacher, or member of the church choir? Is he willing to take on 
responsibilities for extracurricular activities, even though his classroom 
preparation will suffer? Does he see the merits of proposals made by 
the school administration or does he raise questions and objections based 
on his professional judgment? Does he produce entertainment for the 
public—a football or basketball team, a band or orchestra, a play or vocal 
group? 

The able teacher knows when he is doing a good job; usually his 
pupils know it; but all too often no one else knows it. He values good 
teaching. He is professionally committed to promoting intellectual 
growth. Yet too often he discovers that his value to the school system is 
judged more on the basis of his success in training cheerleaders than 
on the character of his classroom teaching. 

Some administrators do evaluate teachers on their classroom teaching. 
Yet they tend to base their judgments on superficials. Does his class pro- 
duce imposing maps, charts, murals, posters, models, and bulletin boards? 
These are things that visitors can see readily. But are the maps used 
to clarify meanings, to test generalizations? Did the pupils in the English 
class who made the model of the Globe Theater, for example, gain 
insight into the effect of the physical structure of the theater on the form 
of Shakespeare's plays, or did they merely construct the models? 

Now I am not opposed to the construction of such physical objects 
by students. What bothers me—and the teachers—is basing their 
evaluation on the quality and quantity of the physical objects produced, 
rather than upon the amount and quality of the conceptual learning 
which resulted during the construction and use of the objects. 

Let us consider the rhythm of the teacher's total school day. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that it tends to be a breathless, continuous 
expenditure of energy, from the first bell to the last. A prize fighter rests 
between rounds. Not so the teacher! The bell sounds for the close of 
one class session, pupils crowd around the teacher's desk. There are slips 
to sign, questions to answer. Then he must get to his station outside 
the door of the room to supervise student traffic in the hall. The next 
bell sounds and the teacher re-enters the classroom, hurriedly collects 
his thoughts (and perhaps, notices and excuses) and plunges into another 
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period of teaching. There may be periods in the day when he has no 
classes, though he can no longer be sure of this. But these are scarcely 
intervals in which he can relax, read, grade papers, or plan his work. 
During this nonteaching period, he may be required to patrol the halls, 
to check the restrooms and school grounds to apprehend pupils who are 
smoking, to supervise a study hall, or to take charge of a home room. 

But do not most teachers have a free period? If the teacher's 
mimeographed schedule is examined, a free period seems to be a common 
practice. If one wishes to evoke hollow, sardonic laughter, however, he 
need but congratulate the teacher on his “free” period. Another teacher 
becomes ill during the school day and our teacher's period vanishes as 
he “pinch hits” for the ailing one. Or during his free period, he works 
with pupils on the production of the next assembly program. Or he 
spends his free period copying pupils’ grades on innumerable grade 
slips due the next day. (He cannot use his evening for this activity 
because he has been assigned to take tickets at the basketball game and 
serve as chaperon for the dance after the game.) 

Our teacher may have to return to the school in the evening to help 
his journalism class produce the school newspaper or annual, to coach 
the debate team, or to meet with the Hi-Y or model airplane club. If 
a particular evening is free of extracurricular responsibilities, he has 
test papers or themes to grade, a test to construct, or his next day's 
teaching to plan. And, of course, there are days when the teacher must 
confer with parents after school or attend a teachers’ meeting, thus 
delaying his departure. 

Let us examine the teachers’ meeting. Our teacher comes to the 
meeting in high spirits. Things have gone well that day. One class 
session in particular was outstanding. This class “caught fire.” His plan 
for teaching worked out perfectly. Interest was high, imaginations were 
stirred, insights cropped up, intelligent questions were asked, facts 
functioned in evidential relationships—learning had gone forward. 

The teachers’ meeting begins with an announcement that the school 
board has ruled against the teachers’ proposal that a bond issue be 
submitted to the voters for the purpose of increasing salaries. Then, 
after some discussion, a committee is elected to study and make recom- 
mendations in regard to the question of revising the form of the pupil's 
report card. (A committee report on this same question was tabled 
three years ago.) Next, a teacher in the course of a lengthy statement 
demands the creation of a school policy with reference to gum chewing 
on the part of pupils. After a half-hour discussion a policy is formulated. 
The principal closes the meeting with the announcement that too many 
teachers are neglecting to turn in their absence reports at the end of 
each day. Teaching, the chief business of the school, is not mentioned 
and our teacher leaves the meeting dispirited and exhausted. He begins 
to feel that no one actually cares whether or not learning goes forward 
in the classroom. 
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In all honesty, I must call attention to another reason why the able 
teacher leaves public school teaching. There is too much “deadwood” 
in the profession. Too many teachers are slowly beaten down over the 
years by the force of adverse working conditions and gradually “give 
up.” Some seek solace in a hobby, retreating perhaps to a rose garden 
where they reveal their vitality and enthusiasm after the school day is 
over. Or more often, their energies are focused on a part-time job. 
Teaching furnishes them with contacts for the sale of insurance policies 
or encyclopedias. They cease to read and yet, oddly, they become con- 
vinced that pupils in this generation are anti-intellectual as contrasted 
with pupils they formerly taught. Some teachers, of course, give up 
before they start. Some, for example, become teachers because they 
believe it will be an easy life. 

The able teacher, interested as he is in ideas, in books, and in the 
intellectual growth of children, has little in common, therefore, with 
many of his colleagues. A brief conversation with some of his fellow 
teachers on the subject of their principal's professional qualifications 
just about exhausts the topic—however complex may be the principal's 
personality. One of the reasons why the able teacher selected the 
teaching profession was his desire to associate with people who are 
interested in ideas and in communicating these to young people. He 
sought out what he hoped would be an intellectually stimulating 
environment. Too often, however, he encounters cynicism, anti-intel- 
lectualism, mediocrity, and timidity among his colleagues. “Gripe 
sessions,” while they may have a therapeutic function, are no substitute 
for a professional environment that is characterized by intellectual 
curiosity and informed opinion. Too many able teachers find them- 
selves living in professional graveyards. 

In a very practical manner, the able teacher suffers from the presence 
of deadwood within the school faculty. The able teacher frequently is 
overloaded because of the weak teachers in his school. A weak teacher 
for example, may be unable to control the behavior of pupils in a large 
last-period study hall. Who gets the assignment in addition to his 
regular assignments or in the place of a less arduous task? The good 
teacher is fair game in this instance. The school is committed to 
produce a float for the parade in the town’s centennial celebration. This 
is too critical a project to entrust to a weak teacher. The good teacher 
is again sought out. He will have original ideas and be able to get the 
pupils to work. The Hi-Y club has been getting out of control and 
destroying school property during its meetings. Next year the able 
teacher will be made sponsor of the organization. Thus, the weak 
teachers (or the indifferent ones) will add to the load of the able teacher. 

Turning to the subject of salaries of public school teachers, we find 
that, on the whole, conditions have improved over the last half-century. 
This is true even when we take into consideration the rise in the cost of 
living. The unmarried teacher or the older teacher whose children are 
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reared and whose home loan finally has been liquidated is able to live on 
his salary. But the young married teacher under present salary schedules 
cannot live on his teaching income alone. Hence we find him selling 
insurance, peddling encyclopedias, painting houses, working in a local 
store or factory in the summers and during his “spare time.” He does 
not seek this employment primarily to enrich his experience, although 
a limited amount of it could have this effect. He works at these jobs 
in order to supplement his teaching income. The community would 
think it strange if the young doctor, lawyer, dentist, or veterinarian 
engaged in part-time work. But perhaps community members do not 
consider the teacher to be a professional person. 


Unlike the teacher, the young person who enters one of the non- 
teaching professions may have several lean years. In some cases he must 
purchase expensive equipment. But if he has ability, he can expect to 
be earning a very satisfactory income within a relatively short time. 
This is not true of the teacher. 


The financial plight of the teacher with family responsibilities has a 
direct effect upon the quality of education which our children receive. 
Low beginning salaries are an important factor in keeping able 
individuals from becoming teachers. But of at least equal importance 
is the long-range effect of inadequate salaries on the able teacher who 
remains in teaching. 


If we grant that it takes an educated person to further the education of 
others, then an inadequate income for the teacher has a direct relation- 
ship to the quality of his teaching. Able teachers vary in personality 
traits, but they possess in common an enthusiasm for life, an intense 
intellectual curiosity, a deep appreciation of cultural values, an intense 
interest in participating in a wide variety of experiences, and a desire 
to share experiences and insights with others. These qualities make for 
stimulating classrooms. In order to fire the interest of pupils, a requisite 
for promoting thought, the teacher must draw upon a rich store of 
experience and knowledge. To promote intellectual growth in his 
pupils, he must manifest it himself. He must be able to bring to bear 
on the classroom activities a wealth of pertinent illustrative material. 


To engage in the kind of life that builds this rich personality costs 
money. If the community wishes its children educated by teachers who 
exemplify only the negative virtues, low salaries will enable it to get 
what it wants. But if it wants teachers who are intensely interested in 
life, who are informed and enthusiastic, then it must make it financially 
possible for them to live a full, rich life. Books cost money. The 
married teacher (knowing that books are a vital tool of his profession) 
will think twice before purchasing one if the purchase will deny his 
family a necessity. The teacher who spends his summer working in 
the local canning factory probably would rather be attending summer 
school for advanced work. 
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Teachers often are praised by the layman for engaging in a highly 
important professional task for small financial rewards. The small 
financial reward, so the reasoning runs, is proof of the noble motives of 
the teacher. This may be true, although such proof of high motives 
is not exacted of the other professions. The point is, however, that the 
low salaries limit the achievement of the socially desirable task. 

These, then, are the major adverse working conditions that either 
drive the able teacher out of public school teaching or thwart him in 
doing his professional job. It is largely the responsibility of the local 
community to decide if its schools are to attract, retain, and make 
effective use of the able teacher. 





NEW STANDARD TEACHING MICROSCOPE 


To meet the need for improved instrumentation in today’s rapidly ex- 
panding science programs, a new line of low-cost microscopes is now being 
delivered by Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. These new 
B&L Series ST standard teaching microscopes appear to be the closest 
thing to a professional laboratory microscope ever developed for school 
use, yet the price is among the lowest. 

The new ST microscopes have been designed throughout to keep pace 
with the increased emphasis on science in the school curriculum. Standard 
in size and in operation, students can now learn correct microscopy from 
the start, with no habits to unlearn as they advance. Like the standard 
laboratory microscopes, the ST series features the separate coarse and 
fine adjustments that are essential to precise focus. The pre-focusing 
gage, an exclusive Bausch & Lomb teaching aid, reduces damage to ob- 
jectives and slides by pre-determining coarse focus. In addition, it is 
invaluable in saving time normally consumed in attaining satisfactory focus. 

Fine focus is made easy by means of a new fine adjustment with a 
slow tube travel of only 0.25mm per revolution of the focusing knob; total 
fine focus travel range is 1.5mm. A new 43X objective, with high resolution 
of 0.55 N.A., is claimed to provide the finest image quality and the flattest, 
distortion-free fields attainable with any school microscope. 

Built on a full-sized, laboratory-type stand, the ST series is cased in 
heavy metal to withstand hard, daily use. The focusing slide is made of 
stainless steel to minimize wear from friction. An extended base prevents 
damage to the nosepiece when the microscope is pushed against a vertical 
surface. The 10X Huygenian eyepiece is locked in to prevent loss or 
damage, but is easily removed when desired. 

As science education accelerates, schools all over the country face the 
need for more and better microscopes. The new ST series fills this need 
by providing professional-type microscopes of standard size and standard 
operation at a school budget price. Cost of the ST Microscope is $117 
each; $105.30 in lots of five. All models in the new microscope line are 
detailed in Folder D-1074, available on request from Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 














The Rationale of Guidance 
PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 


Is THE performance of any complex function, it is obviously im- 
portant to have the function clear in one’s mind—to understand its 
goal or purpose, to comprehend its subordinate elements or com- 
ponent parts. A complex function cannot be discharged by a single, 
simple act. A program of activities is required, with its constituents 
selected for their bearing on the constituents of the function. Thus, the 
elements of the task must be found and defined, the elements of the 
method must be found and defined, and all of the interrelationships must 
be clearly understood. To analyze guidance according to this formula— 
both as function and as activity,—is the purpose of this article. First, 
a definition of the guidance function as a whole. 


GUIDANCE DEFINED 

Most influential in the formulation of a definition of guidance in this 
writer's mind have been the writings of Williamson,’ Koos,? and Jones 
and Hand,’ the manual of the Veterans Administration guidance 
centers, and Cox’ detailed picture of what one hundred best high- 
school counselors actually do.5 Guidance in school and college ac- 
complishes the distribution of youth among educational and vocational 
opportunities so that development may take place along the lines which 
are best for the individual and society; guidance brings about such 
adjustment of the individual and of his environment as to remove 
impediments to his maximum development. As thus defined, guidance 
stands in a clear relationship to the total task of education, which is, 
to bring about the fullest development of the individual. Perhaps the 
following schematic arrangement will summarize this definition: 


GUIDANCE: DEVELOPMENT 
distributive 
and 
adjustive which facilitate 
services 


a. G. Williamson, “To Avoid Waste,” Journal of Higher Education, VIII (February 1937), 
0. 

*L. V. Koos, “Guidance Practice in Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, No. 20, March 1928, 178-85. 6 

*Arthur J. Jones and Harold C. Hand. “Guidance and Purposive Living,” Chapter I in 
Guidance in Educational Institutions. Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the 
Study of Education (now distributed by University of Chicago Press). 1938. 

‘Ira D. Scott, Manual of Advisement and Guidance, Prepared in Accordance with the 
Approved Policies of the Veterans Administration, Pp. 3-5. Government Printing Office, 1945. 

®Rachel D. Cox, Counselors and Their Work. Archives Publishing Co., 1945. 


Percival W. Hutson is Professor of Education at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This article is largely an adaptation of Chapter V of his 
forthcoming book, The Guidance Function in Education. 
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In the analysis of the guidance function which follows, the sub-functions 
are designated as “components.” The elements or activities which com- 
prise the guidance program are not described, but, listed as “features,” 
are named across the top of Figure 1, which has been prepared to 
show how components are performed by features. 


THE COMPONENTS OF DISTRIBUTIVE GUIDANCE 


1. To acquaint the pupil with the educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities of the world. The purpose of this component is to lay a sound 
basis for choice. Choice cannot well be made intelligently unless one 
has seen the full array from which a choice is to be made. The concept 
of freedom to choose we know to be a prized privilege of American 
life. It is part and parcel of our democratic ideal. Respect for the 
individual and for all individuals permits no authoritative pigeon-holing 
of some to be hewers of wood and drawers of water, no ready-made 
assumptions that others by virtue of birth, position, or affluence are 
vested with preferred rights in posts which carry a favored status. 

Perhaps we add complexity to the guidance process when we assume 
the burden of helping each pupil to see the full range of educational 
and vocational opportunity. In a highly stratified society, the function 
must be easier to perform, because each child is born into a certain 
social level and he must find his opportunities on that level. So, too, in a 
dictatorship, imposed classification of individuals makes unnecessary and 
uncalled for any program to acquaint people with opportunities. But 
these are simply not the ways of democracy. And though the method 
of democracy is involved and cumbersome, we are conscious that the 
end is deserving of the means. 

No single, narrow activity will suffice for the realization of this 
component. To gain true acquaintance with educational and vocational 
opportunities means much more than merely reading about them. Some 
observation of them in actuality and some actual trial of them will 
clearly be necessary if one is to perceive them. As the child grows, he 
progressively expands his horizon of experience. If we accept Dewey's 
injunction “to make each one of our schools an embryonic community 
life, active with types of occupations that reflect the life of the larger 
society,” we shall be most fully performing this component of guidance. 
Figure | shows that, of the nine features of the guidance program, all 
but two bear upon this component. Students become acquainted with 
educational and vocational opportunities especially through school 
publications which are designed to orient and inform (such as the printed 
program of studies, the pupil’s handbook, the school or college catalogue), 
their experience in curriculum and extracurriculum, the study of occupa- 
tions, home-room group and individual guidance, and counseling. 

2. To acquaint the pupil with his own powers, interests, and limita- 
tions. As distributive guidance is the process of matching the in- 
dividual with the opportunity for which he is best fitted, it follows that 
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the pupil must know himself as he knows opportunities. From wide- 
ranging experiences, he learns what he likes to do, what he has ability 
to do, and what he does not like to do or cannot do. Self-testing is as 
much an indispensable preliminary of reasoned choice as is opportunity- 
testing. 

Components | and 2 will evidently both be served by many of the 
same experiences, bearing to each other an obverse and reverse relation- 
ship. If the pupil's experience is rich, vivid, and life-like, he will learn 
much about himself and about the world; if it is artificial and shallow 
he will learn little of either. 

3. To keep the school fully and continuously acquainted with edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities. This component, as also the next 
one, follows logically if the school is to play a part in the pupil's choices. 
The school must know what the world is made of in order to assist the 
pupil in his analysis of opportunity. He is indeed dependent on the 
school to offer him the types of realistic experience he needs for signifi- 
cant job-analysis and self-analysis. Apparently the school too generally 
falls short of such functioning. Twenty years ago sweeping statements 
in the report of the Regents’ Inquiry condemned the high schools of 
New York State as academic, verbalistic, and devoted to ornamental 
scholarship. By how much have schools changed since 1938? The 
college preparatory tradition lingers on, and so the school reflects too 
largely the white-collar occupations and education. One has only to 
look at the typical personnel of high-school faculties to sense the handi- 
cap that must be overcome if schools are adequately to reflect the 
world. Composed largely of women with liberal arts training and with 
a career of teaching academic subjects as their own most vivid experience, 
it is difficult to see how the general range of vocational and educational 
opportunity can be represented. The school must recognize the implica- 
tions of this component of the guidance function not only for a wise 
and broadly experienced faculty, but also for a life-like curriculum and 
a plan and equipment which afford breadth of opportunity for con- 
tacts with the world of vocation and education. 

4. To acquaint the school with the pupil’s powers, interests, and 
limitations. If the school is to assist the pupil in his choices, it must 
be a close observer of his reactions to the experiences which test him and 
reveal him. The pupil himself may not know the meaning for educa- 
tional and vocational choice of his responses to mathematics, to the 
group life of the school, to participation in the school orchestra, or to the 
other manifold experiences of school life, but the school should cherish 
and record all such revelations for their aid in understanding him. To 
know the pupil, the school must build up a cumulative record of his 
reactions through the years so as to have capital for aiding him in inter- 
preting his potentialities for different types of education and vocation. 
In the realization of this component, the school will not only learn what 
it can from the daily contacts of teachers and pupils, but it will also 
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employ those special instruments which psychology has developed for 
the measurement of human abilities and potentialities, such as tests of 
intelligence, of aptitude, and of interests. For the pupil the experience 
of responding to such tests will be relatively meaningless until the 
counselor explains them. 

The machinery of large-scale education has raised ponderous obstacles 
to the close acquaintance of teachers with pupils. The obstacles must 
be removed, cr in some way offset. Human resources cannot be ad- 
vantageously utilized unless the individual person is a known quantity. 

5. To help the child at times of selection and decision. It will be 
apparent that the first four components of distributive guidance should 
be thought of as bearing on the preparation of the pupil and the school 
for the occasions when choices of studies or choice of occupation must 
be made. Successful completion of this preparation depends upon the 
guidance mindedness of the entire school staff. Guidance values must 
pervade the entire educational program, and the activities by which 
pupils are trained and developed will also be recognized as performing 
guidance by serving one or more of the four components. Curriculum 
and extracurriculum from the kindergarten up cannot avoid guidance 
duty, but they will perform it more effectively if all school workers 
appreciate their relationship to guidance. It is in connection with the 
four preparatory components of distributive guidance that we sense the 
soundness of Jones and Hand's concept of guidance as an “inseparable 
aspect of the educational process.” 

In the early days of the guidance movement, attention was focused 
primarily on the fifth component; but, as the guidance function has 
come to be seen in more adequate perspective, it has become evident 
that the largest contribution to the pupil at times of selection and de- 
cision comes through increased attention to the first four components. 
The reason is simply that thoroughgoing preparation renders less critical 
the moments of decision. 

Nevertheless, such moments come, and they call for a focussing of all 
the wisdom which the school and the pupil have been accumulating for 
the occasion. The principal problem in connection with the performance 
of this component is to preserve the democratic method; namely, to 
avoid the counselor's imposition of a choice, to encourage objective, 
critical thinking on the part of the counselee, to strengthen the 
counselee’s self-reliance and disposition to accept responsibility. 


THE CoMPONENTS OF ADJUSTIVE GUIDANCE 
1. To prevent maladjustment. A _ substantial argument might be 
made to the effect that the realization of this component is a task of 
far too great dimensions to be undertaken by a guidance program as a 
whole or through any of its parts. When one thinks of the responsibility 
of the economic order, the home influence, and the school environment 
for maladjustment, it seems that agencies far more powerful than school 
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guidance activities are challenged. The point is well taken. Nevertheless, 
overwhelming as this problem appears to be, any logical analysis must 
list it as a constituent part of adjustive guidance. If adjustive guidance 
is equipped with specialized skills and knowledge for restoring malad- 
justed people to a state of normality, it can also save them from be- 
coming maladjusted. And the old adage, an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, surely never was more applicable than to this 
delineation of the guidance function. Guidance, like health service, 
can be and should be something more than trouble shooting. 

Surely the first function of the guidance specialist in the school is to 
sensitize teachers and principal to the conditions that breed malad- 
justment, so that they will shape the school environment with a view 
to minimizing frustration and maximizing satisfactory social living for 
each pupil. The work which the specially trained counselor carries 
on with pupils as individuals or in groups ought to be a continual 
source of education for the school faculty. A guidance-minded faculty, by 
formulating and carrying out school policies which are conducive to 
mental health, can reduce the number of serious cases which demand 
the specialist’s attention. Any counselor will recognize that the true 
test of a guidance program is not the number of serious cases handled 
but the number of pupils who are developing wholesomely and with 
ever-increasing capacity for self-guidance. 


2. To identify cases of maladjustment of various types and identify 
them in their incipiency, if possible. Such a technique as that devised 
by Rogers® for measuring the mental health of a school constitutes an 
effort to create a scientific instrument for the performance of this com- 
ponent. Clearly, the identification of maladjusted individuals is neces- 
sary before anything can be done about them. Even if a school is 
relatively well staffed with experts in various forms of maladjustment, 
there must be some means of locating the cases which they should study. 
Commonly the experts do not have sufficient contact with pupils to do 
this. Aside from the employment of such survey techniques as that of 
Rogers, they must depend upon the reports of the teachers who are 
in continuous touch with pupils. Teachers have shown decided aware- 
ness of pupils whose aberrant behavior is aggressive and disturbing 
to the teacher and the class, but too commonly teachers have little aware- 
ness of maladjustment which asserts itself as withdrawing behavior. 
Therefore, this step in the process of adjustive guidance calls first of 
all for the training of teachers to be keener observers. 


3. To diagnose cases of maladjustment. This is the next manifest 
step in performing adjustive guidance. Cases vary in difficulty of solu- 
tion. Some tax the best trained experts; others may be solved by the 
common sense of an understanding teacher or principal. Many of the 


*Carl Rogers, “‘The Criteria Used in 8 Study ot Mental-Health Problems,” and “Mental- 
Health Findings in Three El tary tional Research Bulletin (Ohio State 
University), XXI (February 18 and March 18, 1942), 29-40, 69-76, 86. 
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same resources mentioned under component 4 for distributive guidance 
will be useful here. Additional instruments for understanding the pupil 
will be employed. Cooperation from social agencies, medical examiners, 
psychiatrists, and other resources of the community may be needed. The 
testimony of teachers who daily observe the pupil’s behavior under the 
varied circumstances of school activity will be extremely important. 
Often found to be a source of great value is the historical record of the 
pupil as represented in an adequate cumulative record folder, and this, 
too, is evidence, in part, of the service that is rendered to diagnosis by 
teachers who have been trained to make significant observations. 

4. To arrive at remedial treatment, administer it, and follow it 
through. It will be seen that the components of adjustive guidance are 
derived simply by a logical breakdown of the process into the sequence 
of steps essential to its performance. This fourth component may 
require the coordinated effort of guidance specialist, teachers, and 
parents. It may require an extended period of time and a change of 
environment. 

As stated, the component perhaps suggests a too authoritarian settle- 
ment of adjustive problems. Certainly it is important that the counselee 
shall achieve insight into his problem and that he shall participate 
actively in finding his new course of conduct. Since, however, his prob- 
lem is frequently in part at least a resultant of factors and personalities 
which impinge upon him, one remedy, or part of the remedy, is the 
control or modification of these pertinent environmental elements. 
Here the counselee usually needs help. Adequate guidance provides 
that help and maintains its guardianship until adjustment has been 
accomplished. 

If this presentation of the components of the guidance function has 
too frequently assumed the presence of specialized guidance personnel, 
it has been done for the sake of clarification. Of course, some schools 
have no specialists. The function of guidance, however, in all its several 
components, is there to be performed for the pupils, whether they are 
in a one-room country school presided over by one teacher or in a city 
high school staffed with deans, counselors, nurses, home visitors, and 
measurement experts. 


COMPONENTS EFFECTED BY FEATURES 

To discharge the components of the guidance function, appropriate 
activities are initiated and carried on in the school. In Figure | these 
activities are called “features.” The list is subjectively created (as, 
indeed, are the components). Any guidance worker may add to or sub- 
tract from them or effect some re-classification of them. It can be said 
that career conferences, work experience, and assembly programs seem 
not to be included. These limitations on the list of features may well be 
admitted. But the principle they illustrate is that no feature performs 
the whole of guidance. The accomplishment of that goal is the result 
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of carrying on a number of activities, each of which bears upon one or 
more parts (components) of the total job. 

Other guidance analysts will not see eye to eye with this writer in his 
expression of the degrees of bearing of features upon components, as 
shown in Figure 1. That representation is also a matter of subjective 
judgment. 

The advantage of starting a rationale of guidance should be obvious. 
It gives the guidance leader or administrator a framework of criteria 
by which he can establish and judge his program. Without such 
delineation of function, it is easy for him to “go to seed” on some phase 
to the neglect of others. It is easy for him to wax enthusiastic over 
some features and allow others to languish. But if the person who is 
responsible for the guidance function would be truly competent, he will 
constantly keep the components of the function before him and create 
or improve the features by which the components are effected. The real 
test of a guidance program is the extent to which boys and girls are 
growing into wholesome personalities and with aspirations and abilities 
brought into harmony. There can be little doubt that the chances of 
attaining this goal are heightened by fashioning a program that bears 
adequately on all the components of the guidance function. 





OUR FUTURE GOES TO SCHOOL TODAY 


Our Future Goes to School Today is the National Education Association’s 
theme for the coming year, President Lyman V. Ginger announced recently. 
“It’s a fact that the policies we put into practice today will determine 
tomorrow’s results,” Dr. Ginger said. “And now is the time for the NEA 
and all persons in education to coordinate their thinking and formulate the 
policies so that we can improve instruction. What we teach and how well we 
teach our students today will have a vital effect on our tomorrows.” The 
announced theme will be the topic of Dr. Ginger’s presidential address at the 
NEA annual convention in Cleveland next June. 

In announcing the selection of the 1958 theme, Dr. Ginger pointed out 
that “where Russia is today with Sputnik and its streamlined science program 
is a results of philosophies put to work 15 or more years ago.” He warned 
against totalitarian methods, but said that the Soviets have achieved the results 
they wanted through a well-planned program. He cited three factors that 
have counted in Russia’s educational system: class size is kept small, with 
about 17 pupils per class; teachers are well-prepared in both methods and 
subject matter, and they command prestige and adequate salaries. ‘“‘We must 
step up efforts to give our future leaders the kind of an education that is in 
the best tradition of our democratic system,” Dr. Ginger added, “and prepare 
them to meet the needs of a changing society.” 














Parents Help Plan Their Children’s Careers 
RICHARD F. De FOREST 


— living has made more parents conscious of their role in 
helping the school to meet the educational and vocational needs of their 
children. Here at Clarkstown we enlist the participation of each parent 
in our career planning program in the eighth grade. 

How do the parents assist in this program? Well, let's take a look at 
Dennis and Susan, who are now in the eighth grade. They have already 
had short exploratory courses in art, music, industrial arts or home 
economics, and an introduction to foreign languages and business sub- 
jects. These, of course, are in addition to the regular program of English, 
citizenship education, science, and mathematics. To Dennis and Susan 
these subjects may open the door to a career. 

Susan comes from a family whose socio-economic status in our 
community is not high. She has an excellent scholastic record. She told 
one of our counselors, “I have always heard that foreign languages are 
difficult. That’s not so. My ten weeks of language work have been the 
most interesting that I have ever had. I'm looking forward to next year, 
my freshman year in high school, to start majoring in a language 
program.” 

Dennis, whose family represents a middle income group, never took 
school work seriously until he had the opportunity to work in a science 
laboratory. Now he is certain that he wishes to major in science. Eighth- 
grade pupils like Susan and Dennis are made aware of their potentiali- 
ties and interests through the emphasis placed upon the cultural, vo- 
cational, and recreational aspects of each subject by the classroom teacher. 

Mid-way in their eighth year, Dennis and Susan receive a booklet, 
“Planning Your High-School Program.” This describes the various high- 
school courses and the types of diplomas to which they lead. In the book- 
let are suggested programs for college entrance, business, vocational and 
technical courses. Along with the course is. included a short description 
so that they, as well as their parents, may know the value of a creative 
writing course, driver training, psychology, and speech. This booklet is 
sent home with a letter from the principal for family study and dis- 
cussion. . 

A parent-child-counselor interview at school is now scheduled. Before 
the interview, the counselor removes the pupil’s cumulative record from 

Richard F. DeForest is Coordinator of Pupil Personnel Services, Clarkstown Central 
School District, New City, New York. In the October 1956 issue of THE BULLETIN of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, he described “The Scholarship 
Program at Clarkstown.” 
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the guidance office files in order to study thoroughly his scholastic record. 
This record, started when the pupil entered the Clarkstown School 
District, includes the results of mental ability tests, reading and grade 
achievement tests, family background information, results of previous 
parent conferences, attendance, and health records. The counselor also 
has before him the pupil progress reports (prepared each year by the 
pupil's individual teacher in grades one through eight), interest question- 
naires, and any special reports from the school psychologist, speech 
therapist, and other school personnel who may have worked with this 
particular pupil. Fortified with this extensive information, the counselor 
can plan realistically with the pupil and his parents. 


The interview begins with the counselor reviewing Dennis's or Susan's 
academic record. Attention is focused on the strong and weak points 
of the pupil. The counselor stresses the need of certain courses to meet 
the specific educational goal of the pupil. Here the counselor directs his 
attention and remarks to the pupil, although he allows sufficient time 
for consultation with the parent. 


In the latter stages of the interview, the counselor directs his attention 
primarily to the parents. Courses are discussed and the course selection 
is made in light of the educational goal of the pupil and in line with 
his ability. If Dennis and his parents see as his educational goal a career 
in science, we recommend a continuous program in science and 
mathematics as an important part of his high-school program. If Susan 


and her parents see, as her educational goal, a career in language teach- 
ing, we plan a program that includes a major emphasis in foreign 


languages. 


The interview continues and a high-school program, geared to prepare 
for college, business, or vocational pursuits, is thus developed. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the tentative aspects of this four-year plan and both 
parent and child understand that it will be reviewed each year in light 
of the child’s progress in school, his change of interests and career plans, 
and his parents’ wishes and desires. A copy of the four-year plan is given 
to the parents. This, we believe, encourages their continued interest in 
their child’s program. 

This individualized and personalized planning session with each 
eighth-grade pupil and his parents is the heart of our guidance program. 
It enables parents to discuss educational plans for their child and to 
evaluate his academic development. It provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the school’s educational philosophy and program to be ex- 
plained to the parents. It enables the counselor to assess the community's 
attitude toward the school and to clear up misconceptions. It gets the 
parents into the school and enables them to meet school personnel and to 
observe the program in action. Finally, it offers every parent the oppor- 
tunity to work and plan cooperatively with teachers toward providing the 
best possible educational program for his child. 





The College vs the High School Senior 
(and Junior) 


BENJAMIN BRICKMAN 


‘Be high-school senior today is a bundle of nerves in a rat race. 
After applying to several colleges, presumably with the benefit of wise 
guidance, he is understandably anxious about his chances of acceptance. 
He takes College Board tests, not once, but several times, beginning with 
a “practice’—a dry-run, so to speak—in May of his junior year. Then 
there is the bewildering variety of special examinations sponsored by 
governmental, semi-public, and private agencies, designed to sift out the 
promising talent in our youthful population. Driven by the competitive 
character of these examinations, many of our young people subject 
themselves to cultural hypodermics in the form of high-pressure coach- 
ing. 

The senior year of high school, theoretically the capstone of secondary 
schooling, might as well be written off, according to many teachers, as 
a year of real learning. Already the junior year is yielding to en- 
croachment—in fact, the entire span of the senior high school seems to 
converge towards special examinations and college admission. 

Now, in most sections of the country the senior high school covers 
three years of work—the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. It is to be 
expected that the tenth—the first after the junior high—will be a period 
of adjustment for the student, and in the eleventh (as a high-school 
junior) he begins to set his sights on college. Is it any wonder that the 
academic high school, which used to be a place of learning, where the 
mind of youth was fascinated by man’s intellectual achievement, has 
deteriorated to a mad scramble for positions as finalists and “honorable 
mention,” and for the coveted letter of college acceptance? 

A familiar adage advises against throwing the baby out with the bath. 
Our “baby” is the high school with its splendid possibilities, and the 
increasing interest in higher education. But the bath—conditions and 
circumstances—is muddied, and needs fresh, clean water. Let us examine 
these conditions and circumstances. 

An unprecedented birth rate has created the problem of sheer numbers, 
and this problem is aggravated by the concurrent rapid rise in the per- 
centage of high-school students seeking admission to college. Making 
due allowance for the element of social prestige and fashion—a college 
education as a cultural veneer—and granting that, through better 
guidance, many high-school seniors can be directed to junior colleges or 


Benjamin Brickman is Associate Professor of Education, Department of Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 
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to some other type of post-secondary schooling, it must be acknowledged 
with satisfaction that a larger portion of our population is beginning to 
recognize the real value of higher education, to be followed, in most 
instances, by professional schooling. And the greater variety of financial 
subsidies is helping to transform interest into actuality. The second half 
of the twentieth century may well become the period of college growth, 
as the first half witnessed the growth of the high school. However, the 
present facilities are far too inadequate, and this is a major source of 
the pressure on our high-school youth. 

In planning to cope with the problem, the first and most obvious 
suggestion is the expansion of facilities for higher education. But it will 
be many years before adequate facilities are available, and even then 
the scramble will continue for “prestige” institutions, the competitive 
factor will be ever-present, and the high-school senior and junior will 
still be in a state of jitters. 


EASING THE SITUATION 


The writer would, therefore, like to make several additional sugges- 
tions towards a further easing of the situation: (a) a single secondary- 
school span; (b) a change in the colleges’ attitude toward the high 
schools; (c) improved machinery designed to select admissions. 

a) As already indicated, the short period of senior high is a disturbed 
period of schooling. Moreover, the articulation between the junior and 
the senior high curricula is often disjointed. Now, it is not necessary to 
go into the relative merits and shortcomings of the junior high school. 
In a large, urban community like New York City it happens to be a weak 
link between the elementary school and the senior high school. However, 
granting its merits, when it is viewed from the perspective of the total 
education of our youth, it leaves much to be desired. A longer single 
span of secondary schooling, covering six years, with an opportunity for 
acceleration so that superior students may save a year, would enable us 
to reconsider the whole secondary-school curriculum in order to make it 
more “meaty,” and to achieve better continuity and a more logical 
development of subject matter. The student could then strike deeper 
intellectual roots, and the high school would again be the instrument for 
transforming a child’s mind to a mature mind. As corollaries thereto, 
sufficiently high standards are to be maintained, attention should be 
given to a proper balance between formal studies and co-curricular ac- 
tivities, and interscholastic competition should give way to an in- 
creased program of intra-mural activities. It is far better for the character 
and health of adolescents to work at week-end jobs or to engage in sports 
in the park than to yell their heads off in the grandstands. 

Now this suggestion of a longer single span will undoubtedly evoke 
stormy protests as well as some skepticism. One can anticipate many 
challenging questions, such as: What about the special personal 
guidance for the young adolescent and the exploratory courses that the 
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junior high school takes care of? Will not the traveling burden on a 
12-year-old be increased? What about the products of the six-year 
elementary school who need remedial help in the 3 R's? What will 
happen to the trade-minded student, who now goes to a vocational high 
school upon graduation from junior high school? 

As to the first question, due appreciation must be acknowledged to the 
theory of the junior high school, which stresses the matter of personal 
guidance. However, the whole field of guidance has expanded enor- 
mously, and it is now recognized that later adolescence needs as much 
help (in some respects even more) as early adolescence. Certainly one 
counselor in a single six-year school can get to know the student better 
and thus be more helpful to him in his personal and educational 
guidance than two counselors in two separate three-year schools. As for 
exploratory courses, these can be provided for as effectively in the single 
secondary school as in the junior high school. 

The question of traveling time brings to mind a related difficulty; 
namely, the crowded, double-session senior high schools. The six-year 
school should be a single-session unit, with reasonable hours of attend- 
ance, and with the lunch period at a reasonable time (not as a late 
breakfast). Since the number of such school units in a community would 
be larger than the current number of senior high schools, probably no 
more than a slight increase in the average traveling time for the student 
would be necessary. 

On the matter of the entering student deficient in the 3 R's, there is 
no reason why the junior high school is in a better position to provide 
remedial instruction than the single secondary school. As an obiter 
dictum, though, the wisdom of the present practice is questionable. 
No product of the six-year elementary school should be sent on for 
secondary education unless he is reasonably advanced in fundamentals. 
Such students should be retained in the elementary school for another 
year so that they may be brought up to standard, the remedial program 
should be strengthened, and the criteria for promotion should be raised. 

Now, as concerns the trade-minded student, one of two plans may be 
considered: (1) the transfer from the six-year high school at the end of the 
eighth year to a four-year vocational high school; (2) the transfer at the 
end of the tenth-year to a two-year vocational school that will give only 
specific trade training. The latter plan would require special curricular 
adjustment (beyond the scope of this article), including generalized 
trade training preparatory to the terminal two-year specific trade train- 
ing. In this connection, the variety of general shop work present in the 
six-year school should be open also to the academic students and to the 
general-course student who may not be college bound, so as to provide 
basic manual skills in an age of private home owners. 

To return to the main theme, the second suggestion (b) dealt with 
the college's attitude toward the high school. There's a kind of unsavory 
superior air among colleges and their faculties toward high schools and 
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their faculties, which is accentuated into a secure smugness nowadays, 
since higher education is in short supply against the deluge of demand. 
Stripped of the fancy language, the colleges seem to be saying: “There 
will be many more applicants than we can accommodate. Take your 
College Boards as early as possible. We're interested in the most well- 
rounded, potentially promising students.” To be sure, the applicant's 
record of achievement is one of the factors considered by the colleges. 
But so disturbed is the high-school experience, what with everything 
converging on special examinations and college admission, that genuine 
scholastic achievement by many students is virtually hindered from full 
realization. This, in turn, adversely affects the very potential the colleges 
are seeking. For potential presupposes achievement, as a glance at any 
aptitude test will show. Hence, it becomes highly questionable whether 
we now tap all of the top talent. Worse still, a large reservoir of highly 
capable students does not get the chance to come to the surface. But if 
the high schools were less disturbed by the college problems, and teachers 
could concentrate on the students’ gradual accumulation of knowledge 
and power, and if it could be impressed upon strdents that high school 
is primarily a place of learning, with college admission following proper 
intellectual and personal development, an additional large potential 
college group would come to our attention. 

The colleges’ pressure on the high school and their emphasis on the 
so-called potential are spreading to other agencies concerned with high 
schools. It was very disappointing to learn, for example, of the earlier 
New York State Regents Scholarship Examination for the 1958-59 
academic year. Instead of being given in January of 1959, it is scheduled 
for October of 1958—practically the start of the fall term (with the 
coaching “evil” moving into the junior year). A bulletin issued by the 
New York State Education Department, under date of May 7, 1957, says 
in part: 

With rapidly increasing school enrollments, the colleges have advanced 
their admissions procedures. Applications for admission to college are now 
generally required to be made early in the senior year. The award of a Regents 
Scholarship is an important item of information to the high-school pupil who 
plans to go to college. Holding the Regents Scholarship Examination earlier 
will enable the announcement of scholarship awards to be made in sufficient 
time to be of maximum value to the pupil in formulating his college plans. 

In addition, quite apart from the determination of scholarship awards, the 
score of a candidate in the Regents Scholarship Examination has demonstrated 
value as a general prognostic index of probable success in college. It is 
important for the welfare of the Nation that all pupils of college calibre be 
encouraged to develop their talents fully. Holding the examination earlier 
will enable the Department to report back to each school, early in the senior 
year, the relative standing of their pupils, with obvious advantages for the 
college guidance program. 

“Beginning with the examination for award of the 1959 series of 
scholarships, the examination will measure general college aptitude in 
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addition to general high-school achievement in the required school 
curriculum, grades 7 through 11.” 

How disappointing to see such a capitulation to the college admissions 
pressure! The prestige of such an august body as a state department of 
education might have been used to stem the force that is so upsetting to 
the short senior high-school span. 

This leads to the third and last suggestion (c); namely, modifying the 
machinery designed to select the students who can profit by a college 
education. First, there should be only one series of College Board tests— 
early in the spring term of the senior year. Second, since the Merit Scholar- 
ship Examination tests English and mathematical aptitude, plans should 
be worked out to merge this examination with the verbal and mathemati- 
cal aptitude test of the College Boards—in other words, one examination 
should be sufficient. Finally, all colleges should unite on a single date 
of notification of students. 

Now the colleges may claim they cannot be ready for September 
unless their conditions of early examinations are met. Their difficulties, 
however, are administrative in nature—a hugh clerical job. Granted. But 
what happens to the simple principle that administration is to serve 
education, not the other way around? If the administrative machinery 
of the college faces an enormous task resulting from a large number of 
applicants, relief should be sought not by upsetting the high-school 
education, but rather through the simple expedient of an enlarged 
clerical staff and paid overtime work. The college is sitting pretty as 
far as an entering freshmen class is concerned—it is merely a matter of 
the identity of the students. What is involved is a notification to students, 
a deadline for accepted students to notify the colleges, a second notifica- 
tion to waiting-list students, and an acceptance by them. This can be 
accomplished in a six-week period beginning with July 1. 

To sum up, the first suggestion will require the re-thinking of the 
organization of secondary schooling. The second and third suggestions 
call for a more sympathetic attitude on the part of the college leader- 
ship. In this way, the high school—a six-year span—can be restored to a 
place of genuine intellectual achievement that will yield an even larger 
potential of students capable of profiting from a college education. With 
the gradual expansion of facilities for higher education, more and more 
of the high-school potential will be able to find its way into colleges. 





AASA ANNOUNCES 1961 CONVENTION DATES 
The American Association of School Administrators has announced that in 
1961 regional conventions will be held in San Francisco, Feb. 25-28; St. Louis, 
March 11-14; and Philadelphia, March 25-28. As previously announced, AASA 
will hold a single national convention in 1959 and again in 1960, both at 
Atlantic City. Dates are Feb. 14-19, 1959, and Feb, 13-18, 1960. 














College Entrance Credits at the University 
of Oklahoma 


F. A. BALYEAT 


\ eee high-school subjects best prepare for success in college? To 
what extent do the secondary schools meet this responsibility? On these 
matters there will remain disagreement and uncertaintly. Courses once 
considered essential for good work in college are now questioned or are 
repudiated as “musts” for the college entrant. Some subjects once 
required by most high schools are not now offered by many small schools 
and, where offered, are often electives. 

In three previous articles,! the author showed trends in college 
entrance credits that were brought by freshmen entering the University 
of Oklahoma in the fall semester of 1907, 1917, 1927, 1937, and 1947. 
The studies included only graduates of public high schools of Oklahoma 
who presented no college credit, their transcripts used as the source 
of these data. All their credits were counted, even if exceeding the re- 
quired sixteen units. 

The present article treats in the same way the group entering in 
September 1957 with additional analysis of their credits, as shown in 
Tables II, IV, and V. A sixth column is added to Tables I, III, and 
VI, making comparison with the first five groups and showing some 
changes and trends in the past half-century. For all six classes, it is the 
percentage of the groups that is shown rather than the number of stu- 
dents. In the first four groups, all freshmen who met the above require- 
ments were included, but in 1947 and 1957 only an adequate random 
sampling was studied. The 1957 group includes 400 men and 200 women, 
the approximate ratio of the two sexes among freshmen at this institu- 
tion. The credits of the sexes are compared. 

It should be noted that each group is limited to graduates of public 
high schools in Oklahoma. Therefore, the entire freshman class, including 
those from other states and some from non-public schools in Oklahoma, 
will differ somewhat from the groups sampled. Though the tables give a 
fairly accurate picture of the high-school offerings of the years immediate- 
ly preceding any of the dates, it is important to remember that those 
entering this university took those courses considered helpful for work 
in college more than did those not preparing for college or who entered 
vocational schools. 
aR, A. Balyeat, “Trends in College-Entrance Offerings,” School Review, XXXVII (June 
1929), 451-56; L (February 1942), 121-27; and LVI (June 1948), 350-56. 

F. A. Balyeat is Professor Emeritus of Education, College of Education, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
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The 600 entrants studied were selected in alphabetical order from 
among those qualifying under the limitations mentioned above until 
400 men and 200 women were included. The author did this transcribing 
and carefully construed the subjects found on transcripts so as to place 
them properly under the classification used in the tables of the previous 
articles. Of the 77 counties of Oklahoma, all but a very few more distant 
and less populous ones were represented among the 600 cases. More than 
75 per cent of them are from towns with high schools that provide ample 
subject matter offerings, as shown by the latest bulletin from the 
Oklahoma State Department of Public Instruction. 


ForEIGN LANGUAGES 


Table I compares the six groups with reference to the percentage 
bringing credit in each of the four languages taught in these schools. 
The decline in this field is well known. An interesting revelation is the 
leveling off, or rise, in the curve of foreign language credits. Latin still 
yields second place to Spanish, but with the margin of Spanish credits 
reduced. French regains some of its losses and German, so strong in 
1917, maintains a low but rather steady curve. The percentage bringing 


Taste I. PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS OF THE SIX CLASSES WITH 
CREDIT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, ENGLISH, AND SOCIAL STUDIES 





Percentage in each of six classes 











Subjects 1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 1957 

Latin: 4 units 37 +©10 4 2 1 1 
3 units 11 13 5 3 1 0 

2 units 42 53 39 30 18 23 

1 unit 7 7 6 3 4 3 

Total with Latin Credit: 97 83 54 38 24 27 
Spanish: 2 or more units 0 3 34 24 30 23 
1 unit 0 6 7 6 6 5 

French: 1 or more units 0 2 . 3 6 
German: 1 or more units 4 % 1 1 1 1 
Total with Modern Language Credit('): 4 47 4 45 40 35 
No Foreign Language Credit: 3 5; 56 ©» 4& S$ 
Miscellaneous English: 0 x 6S 32 ® 
History: 4 units 4 10 15 1 4 1 
3 units cz ee ae a PP 

2 units 70 8645 28 63 48 56 

1 unit 6 Sit 7 Re B&B 

Other Social Studies(?): 2 units 0 0 1 43 2: 
1 or 144 units 11 17 37 25 28 37 

6 unit 69 42 30 20 13 24 





0.5% to 0.9% counted as 1.0; less than 0.5% counted as zero. 
(") Some bring credit in two or more foreign languages. 
(*) Other social studies figures for 2 units in 1947 are wrong. 
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four or more units still drops. Those with three or more units are usually 
from certain high schools in the larger towns where there are more 
language opportunities. The percentage with no foreign language credits 
is still high, but there is a little increase over 1947. They are not 
penalized in their college study because graduation requirements may be 
met through study of foreign language in college. Table II shows some 
interesting sex differences, the women inclined more to foreign language 
study. In interpreting conditions and trends shown, due consideration 
must be given to the fact that until recently many of the high-school 
pupils had very limited opportunities in this field. 


ENGLISH 

Two units of composition and two of literature, American and English, 
have been basic courses in Oklahoma high schools during the 50 years 
covered in this study. The first three groups averaged about 75 per cent 
with four units, when only three sufficed to meet state requirements. 
When four units were required, one of them could be from among those 
formerly listed as “miscellaneous” English. The 1937 group had 91 
per cent with four units of the “basic” courses and the 1947 class 
indicated a slight increase. In 1957 we find at least 95 per cent with 
four units of composition and literature. In the last two articles, Table 
I has omitted this, because the four-unit offering is so prevalent. 

“Miscellaneous” English was an unfortunate combination in earlier 
reports, concealing the specific courses studied. Table I shows that 
this group was too small to be recognized in 1907 and 1917, then 
reaching a peak in 1937, and declining to 30 per cent in 1957. These 
subjects are now more generally offered, but, with the total of subject 
choices now so large, as compared with earlier classes, the pupil’s time 
for these subjects is limited. This factor applies to subjects in other 
fields. 

Table II shows that in 1957 there were 32 per cent of the men with 
speech credit and 43 per cent of the women. This included work in 
drama and debate. More than three fourths of the total bringing speech 
credit had only one unit. Nine per cent of the 1957 group brought 
journalism credit, with women showing a stronger tendency to include 
this work. “Other English” includes business English, grammar, creative 
writing, and other courses infrequently listed. Only four per cent 
brought such credit. 

SociAL STUDIES 


All six groups show more time spent on high-school history than on 
the combined group of “other” social studies, which here includes 
government, economics, sociology, problems of democracy, industrial 
geography, psychology, and guidance, as well as a few others seldom 
listed. The total rose to an all-time high in 1937 when 88 per cent 
brought credit in this group, probably due to the new course in problems 
of democracy, then at its height. 
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Taste II. PERCENTAGE OF 1957 ENTRANTS WITH CREDIT IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, ENGLISH, AND SOCIAL STUDIES 





Percentages 
Subjects Men Women Total 
Latin: 3 or 4 units 1 1 1 
2 units 18 32 23 
1 unit 3 4 3 
Spanish: 2 or more units 20 28 23 
1 unit 6 3 5 
French: 1 or more units 4 8 6 
German: 1 or more units 1 1 1 
Foreign Language: 3 or more units 2 7 4 
No Foreign Language Credit: 52 30 45 
Speech(!): 1% or more units 5 14 8 
6 or 1 unit 27 29 27 
Journalism: 8 12 9 
“Other” English(?): 3 6 4 
History: 3 or more units 21 13 19 
2 units 54 62 56 
1 unit 25 25 25 
Other Social Studies(*): More than 2 units 12 11 11 
1 or 1% units 37 38 37 
Yo unit 24 24 24 


0.5% to 0.9% counted as 1.0; less than 0.5% counted as zero. 

(‘) Speech includes drama, debate, and a few others. 

(*) “Other” English includes grammar, creative writing, business English, and a few others. 

(*) Other social studies include government, economics, sociology, problems of democracy, psychology, 
guidance, and a few others. 





Oklahoma law requires for high-school graduation one unit of 
American history, including government. Formerly, when one unit each 
of ancient and modern history was generally offered, and frequently 
required, college entrants often had three or four units of history credit. 
Now, with these two usually combined in world history, and it often not 
a requirement for graduation, the percentage with three or four units has 
declined. 

The 1957 group, as shown in Table II, had 56 per cent with two units 
of history credit and 19 per cent with three or more units. English 
history, as a separate course, has nearly disappeared, but Oklahoma 
history and Latin American history are provided by many of the schools. 
All except the required credit in the social studies have no doubt 
suffered in competition with other subjects now increasingly offered, 
and some of them so attractive to students, either for personal use or 
for possible vocational values. 
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MATHEMATICS 

In the department of mathematics there has been striking change in 
recent years. Publicity about the deficiencies of recent freshman classes 
in colleges and the increasing warning about the danger of not being 
admitted to college or of not succeeding if admitted has had an obvious 
effect on the 1957 entrants. They, their parents, and their advisers have 
not ignored this interesting emphasis on the need for more mathematics 
for work in college and in more and more industries. Table III shows 
some of the recent trends, with recent upward swing in credits in the 
more advanced mathematics courses and the total credits in this depart- 
ment. 


a Taste III. PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS OF THE SIX CLASSES WITH 
of CREDIT IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 




















i 
Percentage in each of six classes 
ie Subjects 1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 1957 
: Algebra('): 2 units 4 1 6 10 128 9 
ie 1% units 84 64 38 59 36 Iii 
y) Ba 1 unit 2s 6S @ 42 28 
ee Plane Geometry: 100 100 97 92 88 89 
|S Solid Geometry: "7 39 16 15 19 30 
Ww Trigonometry: 4 11 10 19 27 32 
Arithmetic: 2 2 2 = 3 
General Science(?): 0 8 50 60 57 #457 
Physics: 88 70 32 2 26 38 
Chemistry: soasrnaena se 
Physical Geography and/or Geology: eo é& BD B® 
Biology: 0 0 0 58 54 «63 
Botany: a 2 @ 3 1 0 
Zoology: 23 #19 28 3 0 0 
Physiology: 46 ~ 7 5 3 
All science: 3 or more units =» 6S an. 6.62 & 


6 
2 or 2% units 50 33 22 41 40 33 


0.5% to 0.9% counted as 1.0; less than 0.5% counted as zero. 

(*) 2 units of algebra may include a semester of college algebra or may mean that vour semesters were 
spent to include intermediate al; » 

(*) Few, if any, Oklahoma high schools offered general science prior to 1915. 








Further analysis of the credits of the 1957 group, as shown in Table 
IV, reveals some interesting facts. The men with more than one unit 
of algebra include 80 per cent of their group, compared with 53 per cent 


- of the women. The total in plane geometry has changed little, but the 
is 41 per cent of men with solid geometry and the 44 per cent with 
if trigonometry does constitute a significant change. Counting the credits 

in general mathematics, business mathematics, and arithmetic, 25 per 
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cent of the group brought four or more units and 63 per cent, three or 
more. The men included 77 per cent with three or more units. A study 
of both Tables III and IV reveals some of the most significant phases of 
the mathematics preparation of the 1957 entrants. 


SCIENCE 


In science subjects, especially physical science, is seen a significant 
change over the previous groups. Table III reveals an interesting shift 
in life science credits. Whereas the first three groups brought separate 
credit in zoology and botany, the last three have shown a gradual 
disappearance of these as separate courses, with continued stress on 
biology. While geology has increased, the offerings in physical geography 
have dropped off, making the combined figure decline steadily. General 
science, which entered Oklahoma high schools in 1915 with a textbook 
adoption that year, holds a steady percentage. The non-college bound 
high-school pupils earned less credit in physics and chemistry than did 
those in the group of 600 freshmen. Obviously, the growing information 
about the need of physical science in order to prepare for the attractive 
offers of industry is having its effect on both high-school and college 
enrollments. 


Taste IV. PERCENTAGE OF 1957 ENTRANTS WITH CREDIT IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 














Percentages 
Subjects Men Women Total 

General Mathematics: 12 11 12 
Algebra(!): 2 or more units 67 44 59 

1% units 13 9 11 

1 unit 19 47 28 
Plane Geometry: 92 85 89 
Solid Geometry: 41 7 30 
Trigonometry: 44 8 32 
Business Mathematics or Arithmetic: 3 2 3 
General Science: 58 55 57 
Physics: 52 11 38 
Chemistry: 53 29 45 
Biology: 58 73 63 
Physical Geography and/or Geology: 14, 3 10 
Other science: 4 1 3 
Science: 4 units 12 4 10 

3 units 32 12 25 


2 units 31 26 33 





0.5% to 0.9 counted as 1.0; less than 0.5 counted as zero. 
(") See note un Table II regarding 2 units of algebra. 
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Table IV shows the preference of high-school boys for both physics 
and chemistry and of high-school girls for biology. With 35 per cent of 
the 1957 group bringing three or more units of science and with 68 per 
cent bringing two or more units, it seems that the recent efforts to inter- 
est more adolescents in science study is bearing fruit. Table IV shows 
some interesting sex differences, with indications that more and more 
of these students, especially the men, will be ready to prepare for 
the positions in modern industry. 

Another condition is not obvious in these tables but is real and 
important. Boys who took agriculture in high school and girls who 
took home economics had a considerable amount of science study in 
those branches. Also, it is often of a more functional nature and, in 
many cases, really more educative. Also, some of the advanced study 
in the manual arts has to do with electricity and means that the boys 
who take it have had more total science growth than the table shows. 


HoME Economics 
Listed as a vocational subject, home economics as usually taught in 
high school, is hardly that, except when we consider homemaking as an 
occupation. Much of the study is in the area of “personal use,” an ob- 
jective recently receiving more recognition in high-school teaching. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell what percentage of the women who 
entered the previous classes brought credit in this department, due to the 


methods of entering credit in the office of admissions. Table V does show 
that 10 per cent of the 1957 women had one unit of credit, usually 
meaning non-vocational. Another seven per cent had two units and 
five per cent had three units, or more, making a total of 22 per cent of 
the women with credit in home economics. 


MANUAL ARTs 


Manual arts is continued in this article, though the term most common- 
ly used now is industrial arts. The former was used in the three previous 
studies. The 19 per cent of men with only one unit had more of the 
“personal use” training. Some of the 11 per cent with two units and the 
1] per cent with three or more would include some who had the basis 
of vocational training. The total of 41 per cent of men with manual arts 
credit makes a significant number. Table VI shows that nine per cent 
of these men had agriculture credit, most of them of the vocational type. 
This included enough farm shop study to add materially to their growth 
in manual arts. 

The percentage in trade and industry, diversified occupations, and 
distributive education, as shown in Table V, is very small. Really, 
though, the number of schools giving this work is relatively small and a 
good many of them have added this training only recently. Also, many 
who take this work in high school would not be among those entering 
a state university. 
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Taste V. PERCENTAGE OF 1957 ENTRANTS WITH CREDIT 
IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS, FINE ARTS, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND DRIVER EDUCATION 








Percentages 
Subjects Men Women Total 

Home Economics: 3 or more units 5 

2 units 7 

1 unit 10 
Manual Arts: 3 or more units 11 

2 units 11 

1 unit 19 
Agriculture: 2 or more units 6 

1 unit 3 
Trade & Industry, Diversified Occupa- 

tions, and/or Distributive Education: 3 

Shorthand: 2 44 12 
Typewriting: 2 units 10 45 22 

1 unit 62 50 56 
Bookkeeping: 13 22 16 
Other Business Subjects: 12 8 10 
Art: 2 or more units 1 6 3 

1 unit 5 8 6 
Music: 2 or more units 11 16 13 

1 unit 14 27 18 
Health and/or Physical Education: 40 45 41 
Driver Education: 15 15 15 








0.5% to 0.9% counted as 1.0; less than 0.5% counted as zero. 





Some of the women with home economics credit and the men with 
manual arts credit will probably project this pattern of study so that 
they may well prepare to teach their departments in high school. Others 
will in this study find themselves vocationally and further prepare in 
college to fit themselves for positions in industry. 


Business EDUCATION 


This is another department that gives much instruction of a personal 
use nature. Typewriting proficiency is being advertised, maybe too 
much, as a means of improving college grades. Whatever the effective 
influence, it is interesting to note that stenography has held its per- 
centage in spite of keen competition with other high-school courses added 
in recent years. Again, it is unfortunate that in the earlier studies it was 
impossible to determine what was shorthand and what was typewriting 
in the university records. The fact that 72 per cent of the men and 95 
per cent of the women in the sampling of 600 in the 1957 class had 
typewriting is worthy of notice. Nearly half of these women brought 
two units of typewriting. Shorthand credit is shown mainly in the group 
of women and is probably vocational for them. Much of the bookkeep- 
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ing training in high school is non-vocational, especially for the men. 
The total of the “other” business courses is not large, though many 
non-college bound pupils have taken these courses. Many of the 
women and some of the men in the 1957 group, as did those in previous 
groups, will use their knowledge and skills to help earn their expense 
in college. A good many, especially the women, will prepare to teach 
business subjects in high school. 


FINE ARTs 


Music is the only fine art to be shown in Table VI. Added in recent 
years in most schools, it has made a steady growth, except in the 1947 
group. It should be noticed here, and considered in connection with 
some other departments, that in the 1947 class there was a higher 
percentage of men, due to the large number having been recently 
separated from military service. Table V shows that 25 per cent of the 
men and 43 per cent of the women brought music credit in 1957, most of 
them in half-unit increments and totaling only one unit. This includes 
participation in music groups in high school, if accompanied by credit 
in music theory. 


Taste VI. PERCENTAGE OF ENTRANTS OF THE SIX 
CLASSES WITH CREDIT IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS, FINE ARTS, 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Percentage in each of six classes 





Subjects 1907 1917 1927 1937 1947 1957 








Home Economics or Manual Arts('): 


oe x* SB RB S&S 
2 nua 3S 86 DD 


Miscellaneous English: 
Music, Theory or Applied, or both: 


0 47 #5SO 4 59 41 
Agriculture, General or Vocational: i hae a ce 9 
Commercial Law: we dp 7 Ww 3 
Stenography(?): 0 5 wT 6&6 @ @ 
Bookkeeping: 0 13 19 20 15 16 

0 

0 





0.5% to 0.9% counted as 1.0; less than 0.5% counted as zero. 

(*) The studies prior to 1957 did not study the sexes separately, nor did the r<cords in earlier years 
distinguish between home economics and manual arts credits in University files. 

() In earlier years shorthand and typewriting were entered in University records as stenography. 





Art still has a low representation among those who enter the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, with women showing twice the tendency than men to 
earn such credit. Of the 14 per cent of women with art credit, six per cent 
had two or more units, indicating a probable development of interest and 
skill that may lead to further study in college and may probably be 
applied to teaching or to use in industry. Some of the men with one unit 
of art are those with manual arts credit, probably combining the two 
fields in the development of their interests and proficiencies. 
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HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION 

It is very difficult to separate these two closely related areas. Some of 
the credits listed were first aid or other subject matter courses. Other 
entrants had courses that stressed physical fitness as part of the content 
and as a major objective. While it is impossible to compare this group 
with previous ones, the author has evidence that far fewer of the men 
are given credit for team participation than was true several years ago. 
Most of the credit was from high schools with subject matter offerings in 
physical education, with teachers certified in that field. Also, many of the 
larger schools give, and sometimes require, class work in physical educa- 
tion without counting the credits as part of the sixteen units required 
for graduation. 

Driver EDUCATION 

The latest group, still a small one, is in the safety education course that 
stresses driver education, with one-half unit of credit. It is interesting to 
note that 15 per cent represents the proportion of both men and women 
who bring this credit. 

CONCLUSION 

Tables I, II], and VI present some evidence that freshmen entering 
the University of Oklahoma in 1957 should be better prepared to succeed 
in college than have those of previous years. Tables II, IV, and V add 
to this impression. Of course, the amount and kind of entrance credit 
are by no means the only or the main consideration. Amount of residual 
and functional knowledge of the courses taken is very important. We 
have nothing on which to compare the six groups in this respect, but 
there is little ground to hope that the 1957 group is of higher scholarship 
than were those who preceded them. It is probably the right and the 
duty of receiving colleges to test the applicants and screen out, as early 
as possible, those who show too little evidence of having the kind and 
the quality of preparation needed for the lines of work indicated. 

The public high schools are faced with difficult problems, some non- 
existent when the earlier classes in this study were preparing for college. 
In recent years a large percentage of high-school pupils have no intention 
of attending college. These have a right to courses within their capacities 
and suited to their interests and needs. With the budgets and the 
faculties available, especially in smaller schools, it is very hard to serve 
well both those preparing for college and those who are not. Neither 
should suffer because of this complex problem. With the recent closing 
of many smaller high schools, enabling their pupils to attend schools with 
better offerings and teaching; with continued improvement of teachers; 
with better guidance of high-school pupils and better cooperation of 
their parents; and with more effective cooperation between high schools 
and colleges—with all these changes it has become possible to send the 
1957 group better prepared for college success. There is still much room 
for improvement, but, also, some ground to expect continued improve- 
ment in the total situation. 














Compulsion in Military and Other Services 


in American Democracy 
HAROLD H. PUNKE 


De etincceaae military service attracts more attention than most 
compulsions in American life. This is largely because of its nation-wide 
scope, certainly for designated persons, hazards popularly associated with 
draftee service, extensive influence on the lives of enlistees, personal 
values which appear endangered, childhood indoctrination on patriotism, 
current propaganda, and threats of the police. But some taxation is 
also nation-wide—with police threat for non-conformers. The same 
applies to health and quarantine, school attendance, or highway travel. 
Considerable understanding of our historical development is necessary 
for appraising compulsory military service in the American conception 
of democracy. 


1. Soctat CoMPULSION VERSUS INDIVIDUALISM IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


Most Americans cherish personal liberty. We like to discuss our 
public officials, and tell how the country should be run. Each thinks he 
should be able to earn a good living—and spend his money as he likes. 
He wants to feel free to go to church on Sunday—or sleep, read the 
newspaper, listen to radio, drive around in his car, etc. He likes to think 
that the future will be better than the past, and that he can help to 
make it so. 

Several factors have contributed to this partially realized conception of 
personal liberty. One is the Protestant Revolt against Catholicism in 
Europe during our early colonial life, with its boost to literacy and per- 
sonal self-respect through the idea that each indivdual could read and 
interpret the Bible for himself—with no priestly intermediary. Hope 
for economic gain, accruing largely to individuals rather than to Church 
or State, ranked along with religious liberty in several American colonies. 
Modern science emerged out of the growing freedom to think, and early 
industrial economics emphasized the right of every individual to manu- 
facture and sell to all takers. Free land and a frontier influenced 
American individualism in ways which had no counterpart in most 
European cultures. Free public education, recognizing individual 
differences and potentialities, now extends the sense of personal freedom 
and significance in many respects. 





Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. 
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Prominent in American individualism is dislike for “outside regula- 
tion” —expecially by central government. Although many Americans 
merely chatter about individual liberty—as much of the substance leaches 
away through lobby groups in government, there is a jealous watch over 
government expansion in long-range military authority over the indi- 
vidual. Knowledge of autocratic governments abroad and their use of 
military power to suppress their home peoples help make Americans 
skeptical about a strong peace-time military force—and insistent that it 
be kept on a temporary basis. 

Throughout the individualism characterized runs the idea that the 
individual largely decides what is important in life—to what he will give 
his support, and the rewards necessary to offset the sacrifices he makes. 
But in no society is an individual wholly free in the respects noted—and, 
as a society becomes more complex, more of one’s activities are regulated 
in behalf of others. The code of rewards and sacrifices varies with sex, 
age, maturity, and other personal characteristics; type of social order; and 
urgency of the activity. Where regulation or compulsion is made formal 
by law, two things are clear: what the group specifies, and the punish- 
ment for non-compliance. Freedom within the approved framework is 
the reward for conformity. 

In the vocational world, little specialization is needed before some 
work appears more attractive than other. But if rewards were fully 
differentiated according to attractiveness, as claimed under laissez-faire 
economics, there could be no such thing as “compulsory service’’—military 
or other. Reward would always be adequate to draw in the needed per- 
sonnel—with “adequacy” determined by those who do the work. Several 
influences help distort this simple job theory—learning about new jobs 
or migrating to them, near-monopoly conditions in specific fields, 
standard wage or fee rates for particular services, opportunity for techni- 
cal and professional education, or tenure and seniority rights, are 
illustrative. But in spite of such limitations on personal freedom, there 
is ordinarily no government compulsion about any of the civilian voca- 
tions suggested—comparable to that in compulsory military service. 
And in any reward-punishment system, the individual immediately con- 
cerned is the only competent judge of whether an experience constitutes 
reward or punishment—or whether a reward to him is adequate to offset 
the sacrifice requested of him. 

Six deductions regarding compulsion thus emerge: (1) before a society 
exerts legal compulsion, the acts involved are judged to be necessary for 
social well-being; (2) if a specific service is needed, certain types of per- 
sons must be designated as best qualified to render it; (3) the designated 
persons, who are to be compelled, must be unwilling to render the service 
for the rewards offered; (4) the State must be able to administer punish- 
ment sufficient to offset the inadequacy of rewards—to bring forth needed 
recruits; (5) the quality of service rendered under compulsion is ordi- 
narily inferior to that rendered voluntarily. Slave labor, penal labor, or 
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“contract labor” is usually less efficient than free labor—free to go where 
rewards seem most attractive; (6) while it may be possible to control acts 
through compulsion, attitudes cannot be similarly controlled—i.e., one 
can command a flag salute, but not command respect for the nation 
represented. 


2. Tue Unique RoLe or ComMPULSION IN SECURING MILITARY SERVICE 


All of the considerations enumerated apply to compulsory military 
service, but emphasis here is on compulsions and rewards. In a 
democracy, the rewards for military service should be evaluated by the 
same criteria as rewards for service in the postal department, president's 
bodyguard, or other areas of employment. Pay is one criterion—amount, 
and freedom in using it. Why should soldiers receive less net pay than 
civilian girls for work that is equally strenuous, unpleasant, or dangerous 
—as seemed often true during World War II? The girls constituted free 
labor free to decide what work if any they would do, who would be their 
bosses, where they would live, and how they would use their earnings. 
The same idea on rewards applies to the more strenuous or unpleasant 
tasks of soldiers—although there may be no direct civilian equivalents 
for comparison. 

If military and civilian rewards are on a par, any added effort or 
deprivations which military service demands should be offset by added 
rewards of some kind. The amount of offset needed is the amount re- 
quired to secure enough volunteers for the job. Along with direct 
monetary pay, consideration must of course be given to maintenance, 
retirement, hospitalization, insurance, provision for dependents, job 
status when servce is over, etc. But the point is that the individual who 
serves would determine when the various rewards offer more than he can 
get elsewhere. The “free labor” approach would also assume that the 
individual who voluntarily agrees to render military service, for stipu- 
lated rewards and during a certain length of time, will render the service 
as agreed. It would further assume that, at the end of the agreed period, 
the soldier would be as free as any citizen to enter another vocation— 
rather than be compelled by Act of Congress to extend his military 
service as the act might stipulate, when there is no similar compulsion on 
persons generally. He would, likewise, have no re-employment prefer- 
ences or other “benefits”—unless they were part of the voluntary contract 
at the outset. 

Since World War II, American military pay has improved. No effort 
is made here to determine whether the improvements have exceeded or 
lagged behind improvements accorded civilians. Diffrentials among 
branches of military service are also used to increase the volunteers for 
high-pay and high-morale branches—i.e., air-borne service. 

In several countries, military service, especially by enlisted personnel, 
is considered a lower level of service than much other employment. 
But the technical complexity of modern warfare and the responsibility 
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of enlistees for valuable equipment are not reflected in pay raises to the 
same extent as in the civilian world. Military service is still looked upon 
as a service which can be compelled by law, and hence need not be fully 
paid for. Efforts appear to make military honors, medals and decora- 
tions, parades, poetry and song, and other intangibles substitute in part 
for pay. Such intangibles are usually less extensive in civilian service— 
although emphasized in some underpaid vocations. 

In a democracy, the criterion of adequacy is whether the person 
rendering the service thinks he is being rewarded as well in the job he 
has as he would be in any other job which he might hold—or feel equally 
free to leave the present job at the end of the agreed term of service. 
Under “free-enterprise” democracy, this point needs more attention— 
regarding its front-line defenders. 

In the military field, “democratic” governments still rely on their 
power to coerce—as did the ancient autocracies in building pyramids, 
aqueducts, hanging gardens, etc., rather than on voluntary agreement 
between free citizens and government—as now appears in civil-service 
fields, and in most government purchases from industry. Many public 
leaders have never thought of applying democratic principles in deter- 
mining rewards for military service—however much they talk about 
“government by the consent of the governed,” or about the democratic 
State existing to insure justice and equal opportunity for all its people. 


3. OBJECTIONS TO A SERVICE-REWARD PHILOSOPHY IN THE MILITARY FIELD 


Objections to military service on a voluntary basis follow four major 
lines. (1) During an emergency it may be impossible to get enough 
volunteers. Three points seem important here: (a) The seriousness of an 
emergency and the number of enlistees considered necessary depend on 
the extent of earlier political neglect as the emergency developed, and 
on strategy when the emergency is at hand. To what extent should a 
military emergency be thought of in terms of large numbers? Eisen- 
hower’s emphasis on “economic aid” points up the question. (b) The 
development of technology increasingly shifts military power from large 
numbers to scientific knowledge and skill—plus extensive equipment. 
Russia's persistent emphasis on reducing our relative power status by 
halting H-bomb testing while they have a preponderance of man power 
for more conventional weapons, points up this item. With science and 
technology, individual loyalty and rapport within the armed forces 
become more important. Compulsion is not the usual method of insur- 
ing a high degree of rapport or loyalty. (c) The service-reward idea has 
never been tried—on anything like a whole-hearted basis. Rewards have 
raised some from time to time, but not on the assumption that the re- 
wards alone should enable the military services to compete for personnel 
with other employment. 

(2) It is also objected that taxpayers would not stand for the levies 
needed to bid competitively for personnel to enter military service. But 
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all Americans are taxpayers, including those in the armed forces—and 
their kinfolk. With problems concerning incidence and shifting of taxes 
in any complex society, the person who forwards the revenue check may 
be more a sub-collector than a final payer. Taxation to support any 
public service always arouses contending vested interests concerning 
the extent of service and method of paying for it. A major difference 
between the employees in a highway, health, or education department 
of government and those in military service is that tradition and law 
favor compelling service in the latter category and paying for it on a 
competitive basis in the former. The taxpaying objection boils down to 
two main points: (a) The power of a relatively small number of large 
and well-organized taxpayers who are able to influence our economy 
through campaign contributions or in other ways, and who profit by 
perpetuating the practice of compelling service in certain areas rather 
than paying for them. (b) Continued acceptance, by the people generally, 
of compulsion in this area of service—whereas slave labor and similar 
compulsions in most areas have been largely displaced by bargaining in a 
competitive market. Limited wartime “allocations” in other fields were 
soon discontinued when peace arrived. 

(3) It is sometimes feared that rewarding military service competitively 
would so glorify and build up the military in America as to result in 
military rather than civilian control of government. There are numerous 
avenues through which groups dominate a culture. Dominance by the 
military during World War II, in America as compared with Germany or 
Russia, has more ramifications than can be examined here. But a few 
practical considerations are suggested. (a) The “glorification” of military 
systems—in Germany, Russia, or elsewhere—has not been based on 
voluntary choice by enlistees. The common soldier did not freely decide 
whether he preferred military service to some other job. Moreover, how 
much Hitler would have accomplished without the early cooperation of 
German civilian industrialists is an open question. (b) Rewarding 
military service on a competitive basis does not mean pegging it at some 
high point, when other types of service move downward—in pay and other 
recognition. It means gauging the military by the same barometer of 
supply and demand as other services which persons may voluntarily 
enter on an individual basis. When flexibility is demanded in a world 
of social change, economic constants in any field become obstacles. (c) 
The idea of rewarding military enlistees on the basis of inducements for 
voluntary service does not imply that a civilian Congress and President 
will relinquish control over budgets or pay rates in the armed forces any 
more than they would relinquish control over such items relating to 
other areas of Federal service. The same applies to control over numbers 
and ranks of employees—in military, and other Federal-service fields. 

(4) An ideological point emphasized by totalitarians and by some fuzzy- 
minded exponents of the democratic philosophy is that war and military 
service are wholly and necessarily incompatible with democracy. Dic- 
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tators often maintain that democracy is a fair-weather luxury, to be 
discarded when trouble arises. If democracy cannot either avoid the 
storms or take them in stride, it will be hard to refute the dictators. Two 
points need attention. (a) Since democracies have problems of coordi- 
nating their strength into military striking power—problems which are 
less likely to bother dictators—democracies should emphasize foresight 
and planning to prevent military emergencies from arising. (b) If the 
democratic social philosophy is sound, it is entitled to defense. The kind 
of defense needed depends on the kind of attack. But a strong defense 
for any philosophy must be in keeping with the tenets of that philosophy. 
It cannot be based on the philosophy of the enemy. Strong military 
defense depends on a high level of rapport and loyalty. In a democracy, 
these traits depend substantially on the avenues by which persons enter 
the service and on the rewards for the service. There is no ideological 
conflict between democracy and possible voluntary methods of recruiting 
persons to defend it through war or other means, as circumstances 
demand. 


4. COMPELLING MEN To Ficut 


There are frequent comments on freedom as related to quality of 
service rendered by the medical profession and to academic freedom 
among university and high-school teachers. Modern education emphasizes 
leading rather than coercing the child, if he is to become a resourceful 
person. Kurt Lewin and others have shown how experience develops 


autocratic or democratic traits in children. Authoritarianism in educa- 
tion is considered a primitive or pre-scientific approach, used when man 
did not know other methods and was too ignorant or afraid to experi- 
ment. A psychology of compulsion long hampered experimentation on 
methods of teaching and learning. Military authoritarianism and com- 
pulsion in dealing with personnel have often shut this field off from 
the types of criticism and experimentation which have contributed much 
to improving performance and compensation in many areas of service. 

But can a man or woman actually be made to fight by applying all the 
compulsions a nation can muster? Society can kill a person, make him 
go hungry, beat him, put him in jail, inject drugs into him, and otherwise 
abuse him physically and mentally; do similar things to members of his 
family; take away his property; or take other measures to embarrass 
and torture him if he will not fight—as the history of this and other 
countries shows. But unless he changes his mind, there is no way of 
making him fight. 

A military program which makes large personnel demands assumes 
that few persons would rather endure torture or death as noted than 
enter the armed forces. Most societies use schools, press, radio, pulpit, 
and parades to help prevent the development of people with such 
intense opposition. Deterrants are usually accompanied by inducements 
—care for the injured and dependent, travel and recreational concessions, 
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educational opportunities, and bonuses or pensions. Draft regulations 
aim to make life more unpleasant for potential evaders than military life 
is. The degree of unpleasantness needed may be greatest for persons 
with morbid fears of what might happen to them in the armed forces, 
and for persons who feel conscientiously opposed to killing others. The 
range in services demanded by modern warfare means that many objec- 
tors can be most helpful when employed outside the armed forces 
—which slightly modifies the authoritarian approach suggested. 


5. FORCE AND PROPAGANDA AS SUBSTITUTES FOR REWARDS 


The propaganda which accompanies extensive military programs, aims 
to convince the people in general that the programs are necessary—and 
to convince the persons who are asked to sacrifice most, usually the 
draftees, that it is their duty to render military service. A few items 
emphasized during the Truman Administration, in efforts to make 
universal military training our permanent peacetime policy, are used 
here illustratively. 

(1) The commissions appointed by President Truman to study the 
impact on our culture, of such a program, stressed the idea that war is 
“ever endemic’—forever with us. The implication was that since wars 
have repeatedly occurred, they are a part of civilization normally to be 
expected in the future. This fatalistic attitude differs sharply from the 
experimental attitude which has produced marked results in the natural 
sciences and substantial results in the social and mental sciences. Efforts 
to prevent or restrict wars have in several instances justified encourage- 
ment. The culture to be defended, in America, embodies the idea that 
there may be better ways to defend it than those mainly relied on in the 
past. 

(2) It was also emphasized that military service is “absolute duty.” 
Many groups try to develop a sense of duty concerning some individuals, 
institutions, and services. The effort may concern ancestors or de- 
scendants, a community or nation, a job or labor group, a religious 
organization—or oneself and his future. “Duty” thus becomes plural, 
with conflict among “duties’—as duty to teacher versus parent, vocation 
versus family, State versus religion, etc. Emotional stability demands a 
hierarchy among duties—with frequent change among particular duties 
in the scale. Military duty is more important in wartime than at other 
times—and more important in some war situations than in others. 
Conceptions of duty have the same origin as conceptions of law, and 
are subject to the same variables. It seems inaccurate to maintain that 
any “duty” is absolute and admits of no degrees. 

(3) A universal draft was also urged because “volunteering desiccates 
the brave.” Young dependents often constitute a basis for draft defer- 
ment. A major objection to accepting volunteers with several children 
has been that it costs the government too much to provide for the 
dependents, not that it prevents the volunteers from contributing 
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biologically to posterity. In addition, most volunteers could probably 
make biological contributions after entering service. And it would be 
difficult to show that military courage is inherited through the germ 
plasm. Our great effort to develop courage and bravery through parades, 
radio, press, etc. implies that these characteristics are largely social 
products. Then too, some non-military services demand more courage 
than typical military service—which often involves no combat. On the 
other hand, military service by volunteers would insure that service per- 
sonnel thought that particular kind of work offered them more satisfac- 
tion than anything else—with related implications for morale. 

(4) Reference has also been made to Sweden and Switzerland to sup- 
port the contention that peacetime conscription, such as these countries 
have, reduces militaristic tendencies as if Switzerland in the mountain 
tops or Sweden on a geographic corner of the world—with little potential 
manpower, steel, or oil for a modern industrial economy—is comparable 
to Germany, France, Russia, or the United States. Moreover, the growth 
of powerful neighbors such as Russia, Germany, and England has no 
doubt helped in developing peaceful tendencies among the Swedes— 
since they overran much of East Central Europe under Gustavus 
Adolphus and his successors in the seventeenth century. In recent times, 
they may do better with ball bearings. The role of military conscription 
in a culture must be viewed as part of the whole fabric, not in isolation. 
In most respects concerning size or economic developments, the United 
States is more like Germany or Russia than like Sweden or Switzerland. 


The point of these comments on propaganda efforts concerns their 
superficiality and error—particularly when viewed as contributions of a 
high-level agency to justify a military program. However, the comments 
in no way imply that a democratic society can at present do without 
military protection. 


6. MILITARY AND OTHER METHODs OF DEFENDING DEMOCRATIC IDEALS 


The aspirations of a people seldom become ideals without frequent 
challenge and defense. Mode of defense depends on mode of attack. 
When attacked, ideals may be strengthened through re-statement. Re- 
evaluation in terms of changing conditions may be the most potent 
defense. To the extent to which a body of ideals represent the con- 
victions of a people regarding the most important values in life, 
examination and defense of the ideals is justified—with whatever tactics 
and resources that people can muster. 

Courageous action of different types may be necessary. Military action 
is one of these. At certain times it may be most important—with no 
easing of discipline. But that does not make it the ultimate criterion of 
good citizenship, or mean that coercion instead of reward should be used 
in recruiting personnel. Military action often seems necessary because 
of earlier negligence. Hitler, Stalin, and present-day Hungary have 
shown that greater courage may be demanded to speak up for what one 
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thinks is right, in the face of tyrannical authority, than to fight in a 
large military organization. Great personal courage may likewise be 
involved in defending ethical principles against political machines or 
vice rings in civilian settings, or in resisting a semi-hysterical lynch 
psychology in a legislative body. Teachers and scientists often sacrifice 
much in helping others learn to live in more enlightened ways. The same 
is true of explorers and missionaries. Heroic service in defense of one’s 
homeland and its ideals may also be rendered by persons working in 
laboratories with dangerous materials, aircraft test pilots, volunteer 
human “guinea pigs” in medical research, etc. Some people might render 
distinctive military service, but be incapable of rendering other needed 
service. In a peace-loving democracy, it is undesirable for the people 
generally to become imbued with the idea that risking one’s life in war 
necessarily embodies the most important service to his country. 

Some bases for opposing military conscription, too, are unsound. The 
fact that a stable policy of peacetime compulsory service is contrary to 
American tradition may have little importance. Protections offered by 
geography and other factors have changed since that tradition became 
established. Traditions in any field are likely to become handicaps 
unless frequently revised. Likewise, a mere dislike for a system helps 
little in producing something better. As Americans have been forced 
by circumstances to revise their traditional position regarding political 
isolation, they must also revise their position regarding military and 


other aspects of the complex network which permitted the growth and 
defense of American ideals and culture in the past. 


7. Perspective REGARDING MILITARY AND OTHER COMPULSIONS 

Compulsion in American military service should be evaluated in the 
light of freedom, and of other compulsions exercised over the individual. 
A society which claims to champion equal rights and opportunities for all 
ought not practice discriminations in major spheres— whether concerning 
race, religion, sex, economic status, or military service. The fact that 
military compulsions and discriminations are practically universal 
throughout the world and that Americans are less likely to be criticized 
abroad for discriminations in this field than in some others may be a 
point of expediency, but not one of ethics. It is to the credit of the 
United States that we have raised the status of the common soldier 
to a higher level of respectability than that which prevails in the armed 
forces of most countries—through pay, insurance, hospitalization, educa- 
tion, provision for dependents, etc. But the point remains, that so long 
as the sum total of inducements is not adequate to attract enough 
volunteers to do the job, the nation is using its collective power to 
coerce certain of its members to render the service for less than they 
think it is worth. Coercion in this sphere is indeed a part of our history 
and tradition—an autocratic and authoritarian element in our heritage. 
It, nevertheless, belies the ideal of equal opportunity, in vocational and 
in other respects, to which a democracy is supposed to be dedicated. 











The House Plan as a New Concept 


in Secondary School Organization 
DANIEL B. FITTS 


‘hoe report of a “schools within a school” that is termed a “House 
Plan” operation is a summary of many staff committee reports as well 
as edited versions of those reports by several staff members. The chief 
editors are Charles Abraham, Curriculum Consultant, and Laurence G. 
Paquin, former Director of Secondary Education. 

As a community increases in size, it faces many problems, one of 
which being an increase in the secondary-school population. Most 
communities attempt to solve this problem by simply adding more class- 
rooms and increasing the enrollment of the school, but this increase can 
and does reach a critical point where it defeats one of the fundamental 
principles of American education—developing each individual to his 
fullest potential. In the large school, the student faces the loss of his 
identity in the mass and is often processed on an assembly line. 

Fairfield’s House Plan is an attempt to resolve this paradox between 
the goals and practices of education. The decided advantages of the 
large high school—a comprehensive curriculum, excellent physical fa- 
cilities, and a more extensive co-curricular program—are combined, 
through the Houses, with the distinct advantage of the intimacy to be 
found in the smaller school where everyone, pupils and teachers alike, 
seem to know and understand each other better. Each student in his 
House, which is a cross section of the school, becomes a_ personality 
rather than a name and face. 

Most of his four years are spent within his own House, working with 
the same home-room teacher and group of teachers in the areas of 
English, social studies, languages, science, mathematics, and business 
education. For the balance of his educational program, he leaves his 
House to share with other students from other Houses those common 
facilities such as the special laboratories, gymnasium, auditorium, library, 
music and home economics units, art studio, and shops. 

Of significance to the student is the greater opportunity to participate 
in the co-curricular program since there are some activities organized 
school-wide, many additional activities operating within the smaller 
Houses, and still others set up on both a school and House basis. The 
implications here for rounding out the student's development are 
enormous. 


Daniel B. Fitts is Headmaster of the Andrew Warde High School, Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 
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Most significant of all is the “team” approach implicit in the House 
Plan of organization. Spending his high-school years with the same basic 
group of approximately twenty teachers, as well as with the same 
guidance and administrative Housemasters, the student is brought more 
clearly into focus as an individual. Another story in itself is the staff 
work and public relations efforts in the development of the plan and its 
acceptance by the board of education and the community. 

This House Plan is in operation in both high schools in Fairfield. It 
is working in a new building designed around the House plan as well 
as in the old original high-school building. The plan is a concept that is 
not limited to type or age-of building. 

Each House unit is organized as indicated in the diagram that follows. 
Combinations of numbers of units are possible. The Andrew Warde 
High School is composed of four such units while the Roger Ludlowe 
High School is made up of two and is nearly ready for expansion to 
three units. All House units are coordinated by headmaster’s office for 
use of shared facilities, program, school council and school-wide activities 
such as varsity athletics, dramatics, publications, etc. 


Basic House Unit 





Housemaster Housemaster 
Administration & Supervision Guidance 





18-20 Teachers—cross section of staff by subject area and sex—permanently (?) 
assigned. 





350 Pupils—cross section of student body by grade and sex—permanently (?) 
assigned to house and home room. 








House Activities: Assemblies, Student Council, Clubs, Intramurals, Faculty Meetings 





RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES OF STAFF MEMBERS 

The fundamental idea of the House Plan of organization is the idea 
that the various staff members are to work as a “team” to carry out the 
four basic functions (instruction, supervision, guidance, administration) 
which need to be performed in the school. It is impossible to over- 
emphasize the importance of this principle. In fact, it can be stated that 
the House Plan will succeed only to the degree that each staff member 
understands and accepts this principle and acts upon it. 

Each indivdual with a professional responsibility as a member of the 
faculty of either Roger Ludlowe or Andrew Warde High Schools should 
know what is expected of him. Obviously, it is impossible to anticipate 
each and every situation that needs to concern staff members. Even if 
it were possible, it would be undesirable to do so. Such a pronounce- 
ment would, for many, be an operational straitjacket which would serve 
as a deterrent to that creativity of thought and action which should be 
so much a part of the climate of a school organized under the House 
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Plan. Furthermore, it should be clearly understood that this statement is 
subject to periodic review and revision as the staff acquires experience 
in the operation of the House Plan. 

In other words, this is presented as a guide—a guide for those indi- 
viduals who are to serve as members of the faculty of either of Fairfield’s 
two high schools. It deals only with those persons who have a direct 
connection with the internal operation of either school; namely, the 
classroom teachers, the housemasters and assistant housemasters, the 
assistant headmaster, and headmaster. 


General Principles 

Before presenting an outline of the duties of various staff members, 
it seems essential that certain general principles regarding the operation 
of a school be stated. These are as follows: 


1. The -lassroom teacher has not only the right but also the responsibility 
to participate actively and effectively in all aspects of the operation of the school. 

2. A close personal relationship between pupil and teacher is essential for 
good education. 

§. Neither a school nor a school system can remain static and unchanging; 
if it fails to move forward, it is bound to go backward. 

4. It is only as the personnel in a school system acquires new ways of doing 
things, or modifies old ways, that the system itself changes. 

5. A person in an administrative position in a school system not only has 
the right but also the responsibility to initiate activities designed to improve 
the school program. 

6. A person in an administrative position must furnish active leadership 
in those areas where he is best able to lead and delegate authority in those areas 
where he is not. 

7. Leadership in the improvement of the education program is a prerogative 
of all members of the staff—not of just those persons in administrative positions. 

8. There are many areas for continued improvement of the school. These 
include: 

. Curriculum development 

. Instructional procedures and techniques 

Improvement of public understanding of the schools 

The management of supplies and equipment 

Development of a sound educational philosophy 

Personal relations 

Knowledge and understanding of the community 

. Improvement of the administrative and supervisory process 
The nature and procedures of guidance 

9. The responsibilities and duties of individual staff members are, in some 
instances, personal and, in other instances, shared. Those responsibilities and 
duties designated with an asterisk (*) below are responsibilities which are 
shared. All others are presumed to be largely personal. 


rere mo ao oe 


The Classroom Teacher 

The specific duties of the classroom teacher in the area of the four 
major professional functions to be performed in the school are as 
follows: 


hi 
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1. Instruction 
a. Teach a minimum of four classes 
b. Appraise pupil progress 
c. Seek to improve instruction by trying new methods and using new 
materials of instruction 
*d. Work with other teachers, curriculum consultants, and other staff 
members on educational planning in specific subject fields 
*e. Assist in the development of a worth-while activities program 


2. Supervision 

*a. Seek to improve the effectiveness of his teaching by working with the 
housemaster and the assistant housemaster in a systematic and 
cooperative attack on any problems he may encounter in his teaching 

*b. Be willing to give new and beginning teachers the benefit of his 
experience 

*c. Participate with colleagues in the development of a system-wide 
supervisory program such as outlined in the Bulletin of October 13, 
1955 

*d. Participate with colleagues in the development of improved procedures 
for evaluating the effectiveness of the school program. 


8. Guidance 
a. As a subject instructor, the classroom teacher will 
(1) Know the relative abilities and achievement of each pupil in his 
classes 
(2) Be familiar with test data available on pupils in his classes 
(3) Provide occupational information regarding his own subject fields 


and other fields within the range of his experience 

(4) Work with pupils in the development of good study habits and 
skills 

(5) Use classroom techniques and procedures which will foster in 
pupils the development of initiative, mature self-direction, co- 
operation, good citizenship, and high ideals 

*(6) Note pupils with special or unusual abilities and work individually 
and with other staff members in the development of these talents 
and abilities. 

*(7) Identify pupils with emotional, educational, or personality prob- 
lems and refer them to the appropriate person (home-room 
teacher, assistant housemaster, housemaster) for help 

b. As a home-room teacher, the classroom teacher will 
(1) Know his pupils--their backgrounds, their interests, their abilities, 
their success, their failures, their hopes, their aspirations 
(2) Carry on a home-room group guidance program 

*(3) Systematically and at regular intervals, evaluate the performance of 
each pupil in his home room to determine whether or not he is 
achieving academically at a level reasonably related to his capacity. 
When it appears that a pupil is not achieving adequately in terms 
of his capacity, the home-room teacher should confer with him 
and subject teacher involved. A plan which reflects the thinking 
of the home-room teacher, the subject teacher, and the pupil 
should be developed in written form. Progress in fulfilling the 
plan should be reviewed and evaluated by all parties periodically. 
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If the services of other school personnel are needed, the home- 
room teacher should call for assistance from the housemaster and 
assistant housemaster. 

Provide pupils with information about the high-school program 
of studies. The home-room teacher should at regular intervals 
ascertain that each pupil in his home-room group is carrying a 
program suited to his interests, needs, and abilities. 

Regularly and systematically make note of the level of personal 
and. social adjustment of each pupil in his home-room group, so 
far as it can be observed in the home-room teacher’s contact with 
the pupil. The home-room teacher should attempt to guide the 
pupil, so far as it is within his competence, and make referrals to 
the housemaster or assistant housemaster when this seems indicated. 


4. Administration 

*a. As stated previously, the success of the House Plan will, to a consider- 
able degree, depend on the extent to which the House staff functions 
as a team. If, from the start, each member of the group assumes a 
personal responsibility for an efficient administration of the house, 
then the plan will be successful. The following routine tasks will need 
to be performed by all teachers: 
(1) Reporting attendance 
(2) Record of textbooks issued 
(3) Distribution and collection of report cards 
(4) Corridor and building control 

. In addition, certain teachers will need to assume other responsibilities. 

Needless to say, it is a responsibility of the House and school ad- 
ministration to make these collateral assignments on the basis of not 
only teacher interest and ability, but on the basis also of equality of 
load and the needs of the school. Such assignments include duties 
such as the following: 
(1) School and House clubs 
(2) School and House governments 
(3) Interscholastic and intramural sports 
(4) Publications, dramatic groups, etc. 
(5) Other duties as assigned 


The Housemaster and Assistant Housemaster 

Under the House Plan of organization, the housemaster and the 
assistant housemaster are to function as an administrative team. The 
allocation of specific responsibilities to the housemaster and assistant 
housemaster in a specific House will be largely determined by the pro- 
fessional preparation and personal qualities of the individuals concerned. 
While this is primarily a responsibility of the headmaster and the indi- 
vidual house administrators, it is expected that the director of secondary 
education and other members of the central administrative staff will 
participate in a consultative capacity. Obviously, this type of approach 
to the setting up of specific duties for the housemasters and assistant 
housemasters will mean a degree of variation from House to House and 
from school to school. Even so, it is possible to indicate the duties of the 
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housemaster and/or the assistant housemaster in the area of the four 
professional functions to be performed in the school. These duties are as 
follows: 


1. Instruction 

a. Teach one class. Needless to say, this implies certain related activities 
such as planning, evaluation, appraisal of pupil progress, and the 
analysis of methods and materials of instruction. 

2. Supervision 
a. Coordinate the instructional and activities program within the house 
*b. Evaluate the effectiveness of the teaching-learning process and in- 
dividual teacher performance 
*c. Develop a comprehensive and continuous program of in-service 
education 
*d. Assist teachers in House—either individually or collectively 
*e. Carry on research and fact-finding on educational problems 
3. Guidance 

a. Advise pupils and parents on educational, vocational, and other 
guidance problems 

b. Work with home-room teachers to make an early identification and 
provide counseling for pupils who may be potential “drop-outs” 

c. Provide systematic educational-vocational interviews for each pupil 
in each year of his high-school career. This should be a central 
integrating process in which the guidance activities of the home-room 
and classroom teachers are correlated with the test data for the benefit 
of the pupil. 

. Provide a series of psychological counseling interviews for those pupils 
in need of such guidance 
. Consult home-room and classroom teachers regarding individual 
pupils with guidance problems 
. Interview pupils at the request of the pupils themselves 
. Serve as contact person with the school attendance officer 
. Prepare individual pupil’s schedules and class assignments 

i. Make necessary arrangements for pupils entering dr leaving school 

j. Maintain a complete file of the records of each pupil 
(1) Supervise the recording of data, including achievement tests 
(2) Review periodically with home-room teacher to help identify 

pupils and problems in need of special attention 
. Coordinate testing program within each House and assist teachers in 
the interpretation and use of test data 
*l. Participate with other members of the staff in the program of cur- 
riculum improvement 
*m. Supervise the development and execution of the guidance aspects of 
the work of the House staff 
4. Administration 
a. Secure and orient substitute teachers 
*b. Generally supervise and direct the work of the House staff in such 
areas as the following: 
(1) Pupil direction and control—to include those activities usually 
classified as “discipline” 
(2) Maintenance and operation of House physical — 
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(3) Procurement and distribution of books, general supplies, in- 
structional equipment, etc. 
(4) Use of audio-visual equipment and special school and house 
facilities, such as the commons room, cafeteria, etc. 
(5) Administrative details of field trips, intramural program, activities 
program, and assemblies 
(6) Administrative details of attendance, pupil accounting, test 
schedules, and requisitions. 
*c. Prepare budget requests 
*d. Participate in the selection of new teachers 


The Assistant Headmaster 

Although officially designated as assistant headmaster, he will function 
primarily in the field of guidance. Briefly stated, his responsibilities are 
as follows: 


1. Instruction 
a. No teaching assignment 
2. Supervision 
*a. Supervise and evaluate the housemasters and teachers as they function 
in the field of guidance 
3. Guidance 
a. Serve as the liaison person with such individuals and agencies as 
colleges and other educational institutions, business and industry, the 
armed forces, juvenile court officers, police, family service, school 
psychologists, etc; for example, pupil referrals to the school psycholo- 
gists are to be made by the assistant headmaster 
b. Counsel those pupils requiring unusual, specialized guidance 
. Supervise the preparation of transcripts and letters of recommenda- 
tion sent to colleges and other such institutions or agencies 
. Work with the central office staff and others in the development of 
in-service education program in guidance 
*e. Work with the central office staff and others in the development and 
administration of a testing program and the interpretation of the 
results of such a program 
*f. Work with the central office staff and others in the development of a 
close guidance relationship with the junior high schools 
*g. Work with the school and central office staff in the development and 
execution of a systematic program of pupil follow-up 
*h. Work with the housemasters, especially those with a major responsi- 
bility in guidance, and the central office staff in the development of 
an extensive library of guidance materials 
*i. Assist in the preparation of the annual students’ handbook and 
bulletin on the high-school program of studies 
4. Administration . 
a. Assume charge of building and program in the absence of the head- 
master 


The Headmaster 
The role of the headmaster under the House Plan is to serve as edu- 
cational leader of the school staff, a resource person to House and 
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subject-matter groups on school and curriculum problems, a liaison 
person with the central administration, and as a representative of the 
school in dealing with parent and community groups. In other words, 
the headmaster is the professional leader of the professional staff of the 
school. In more specific terms, his responsibilities are as follows: 


1. Instruction 
a. No teaching assignment 
2. Supervision 
*a. Supervise and evaluate all members of the school staff in the per- 
formance of their duties 
*b. Participate in such activities as 
(1) Development of school and system-wide testing program 
(2) School and system-wide curriculum improvement programs 
(3) School and system-wide in-service education program 
(4) The development of a school professional library 
*c. Work with various members of school staff to provide proper and 
adequate instructional facilities, materials, and equipment 
*d. Assist in the carrying on of research and fact-finding on educational 
problems , 
*e. Assist in the evaluation of the effectiveness of the high-school program. 
3. Guidance 
*a. Assist in the development and execution of the guidance program of 
the school and the school system 
*b. Assist in the development of a program designed to foster the develop- 
ment of good pupil morale and healthy pupil attitudes. 
4. Administration 
. Prepare the school master schedule 
. Prepare for the annual opening and closing of school 
Supervise practice teacher program 
. Prepare school budget requests 
. General direction of the school activities program 
. General direction of the requisitioning of supplies and equipment 
. Supervise school plant and grounds 
. General direction of interscholastic activities of the school 
i. Supervise all non-professional staff assigned to school 
j. Participate in the recruitment and selection of the teaching staff 
. Assist in the interpretation of the educational program to the com- 
munity 
EVALUATION 


While the staff work for the House Plan started in 1951-52, the first 
year of operation was 1956-57. How to measure the outcomes of this 
type of organization—especially the effects on the individual pupil as 
well as what will constitute a fair trial period for the plan are problems 
confronting the staff at present. The following are the advantages of a 
House Plan type of organization that seem to be emerging as a result of 
a subjective analysis at the end of a year and one third of operation. 

1. Decentralized administration permits an intensive supervisory program 
and its follow-up—the proof of a supervisory program. (This seems to be a 
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necessity as teaching staffs grow at the secondary-school level to keep pace with 
enrollments) 

2. Closer relationships at the House level among the teacher, administrator, 
guidance team members. 

a. Housemasters who are still teaching a class are close to teachers’ 
problems in the House. 

b. A faculty meeting at House level where the team of twenty people get 
together to discuss program and problems is not the unwieldy activity 
that a staff meeting of eighty-six people becomes on a school-wide basis. 

3. Pupil response to a survey of the closeness of teacher-pupil relationships 
shows improvement in terms of numbers of positive responses compared to that 
of last year. 

4. Participation by pupils and staff is increased by the addition of House 
level activities to a total school program. 

5. Parent-school relationships are closer as evidenced by the constant flow 
of parents for conferences—especially at the House level. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE FAIR 


Japan has joined the National Science Fair, making this annual event 
for high-school scientists international in scope. The first of several countries 
making similar plans to join, Japan expects to send its two outstanding 
student exhibitors, a boy and a girl, to compete in the Ninth National 
Science Fair to be held in Flint, Mich., next May. The young Japanese 
representatives will be the winners of the Science Fair recently held in 
Tokyo and modeled on those conducted in the United States by Science 
Service. 

Out of 20,000 entries submitted from all over Japan, 272 were chosen 
as finalists for the Second Japan Student Science Awards and Science Fair. 
Those judged top winners in the junior and senior high-school divisions 
were given awards by the Prime Minister and the Education Minister on 
Nov. 4. 

Emperor Hirohito of Japan lent his own collection of marine biology 
specimens to be exhibited at the Fair and received several of the finalists 
at the Imperial Palace. Ten boys and girls were invited originally, but 
when His Majesty heard that parents, teachers, and 20 other finalists were 
waiting outside in a bus, he asked that all of them be included. 

At the close of the Fair, the Takaaka Senior High School’s marine biology 
project was taken to the Imperial Palace for the Emperor’s inspection, 
at his request. Fair exhibits will now be shown in various Japanese cities 
and towns to stimulate interest in next year’s fair. Japan’s Science Fair 
is sponsored by the Yomiuri Shimbun of Tokyo and the Osaka Yomiuri 
Shimbun, leading newspapers, and the Japanese National Council for the 
Advancement of Scientific Education which includes many top government 
officials, educators, and scientists. 

Three official Japanese observers, who were guests at the Eighth National 
Science Fair in Los Angeles last year, chose seven of the American projects 
and arranged, through the Asia Foundation, to have them shown in Japan 
as examples of United States fair exhibits. Science Service cooperated 
also as adviser in the organization of Japan’s fair. 
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Teaching the Emotionally Disturbed 


Teenage Student 
JOHN F. OTT 
INTRODUCTION 


ex semesters ago, in Spring 1955, a special pilot study and education- 
al program for “acting out,” emotionally disturbed children was initiated 
by the San Francisco Board of Education. As the teacher member of a 
team consisting of deans, school and public health nurses, psychiatric- 
social worker, psychologist, and consulting psychiatrist, the past two and 
one-half years have been a powerful learning experience. Briefly stated, 
this program was started during a rash of delinquent acts by San Fran- 
cisco youths. It was felt by the board that the general interest of all con- 
cerned would be best served if acting out, upsetting youngsters were 
segregated into a special class. 

This article is not a specific description of the special class, but rather 
a concentration on one important area of personal learning. It is neces- 
sary to know that the class is limited to fifteen youngsters per period and 
four teaching periods a day. The class is set up to take boys and girls 
only from within the pilot school for from one to four periods and to 
meet their educational needs in the fields of social studies, English, math- 
ematics, and science. 

The reader will be introduced to some yougsters who I feel point up 
rather well some particular areas of strain. After a look at the important 
needs of teenage yougsters and some specfic causes for the emotional up- 
set of teachers, space in the conclusion is devoted to the "what to do” or 
working philosophy by which delinquent yougsters can be helped. 

While dealing with emotionally disturbed children, either as they 
appear in normal classes or in segregated classes and institutions, many 
thousands of teachers are unknowingly further upsetting the students’ 
emotional balance by failing to recognize and act out their proper teach- 
ing function. A teacher's task is to provide well-informed, intelligent, 
and professional guidance in the accepted curricular and co-curricular 
fields of learning. It is when the teacher steps out of his proper role and 
tries to become a parent figure, a social worker, a policeman, etc., that 
the trouble begins. Certainly it is bad enough that the youngster suffers, 
but it does not end there. The teacher's life is made miserable and, in 
almost all cases, he doesn’t know why. It is impossible to measure the 
emotional upset these unhappy people cause themselves and those around 
them, including, particularly, the young students in their charge. 


John F. Ott is a Teacher in Special Education in Mission High School, San 
Francisco, California. 
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For several years I have had the experience of teaching emotionally 
disturbed, delinquent high-school youngsters in a special school and more 
recently in this special class. In this field, experience is the best teacher. 

I don’t have all the answers, but I have a few. Some of my experiences 
are worth looking at if only to restate some problems that teachers and 
students are faced with in the learning situation. But it is hoped that 
this article will be more than a restatement of facts. Hopefully, some 
teachers who are now realizing the frustration and anxiety that can go 
hand in hand with the instruction of disturbed adolescents will recongnize 
some parallel experiences and use this brief discussion for re-evaluation. 


AREAS OF NEED 
Statement 
Of course there are as many combinations of complex causes for 
emotional upset as there are emotionally disturbed people. In studying 
particular individuals, it is well-nigh impossible many times to dis- 
tinguish between primary or secondary causes and the results of emotional 
disturbance. We can, however, make certain general statements relative 
to the needs of adolescents that will not allow contradiction. It would 
be well to list these needs and then look at some youngsters who are 
particularly lacking in certain of these areas. 


To Belong 

Social intercourse is necessary for happiness. To give and take, the 
fulfillment of the desire for recognition, the opportunity to “prove” 
maturity, and the true feeling of individuality that the adolescent ex- 
perience in social contacts with his fellows are necessary for normal 
emotional development. 


To Rebel 

From a healthy “my mother and father are really old-fashionel” to a 
sick, angry, striking out against all adult authority figures rebellion is a 
real adolescent experience. What the “gang” leadership prescribes, and 
not necessarily what adult authority demands, is what the teenager will be- 
lieve and follow. The healthy gang subscribes to a code of good citizen- 
ship; not because adults demand it, but because the youngsters have con- 
cluded this is the happiest life. The opposite is true for disturbed young 
people. That is, the delinquent gang will embrace acts of poor citizenship 
as a means of expressing their individual and collective personalities. For 
the adolescent, no matter who he is, the spirit of rebellion is just as real 
as his physical change. j 
To Respect 

The adolescent demands respect. The problem here is that the only 
way the youngster can experience this respect, both self-respect and re- 
spect from others, is in the giving of his respect. This unselfishness takes 
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a certain amount of maturity. For some, maturity comes relatively easily 
with a normal amount of growing pains. Others never mature. 


To Succeed 

Youngsters need to experience plenty of successes. The mind must 
constantly expand. In childhood and adolescence, the mind is in its 
most plastic state. It must continually focus on experiences of some na- 
ture. This is where the teacher's power lies. The skillful instructor can 
help in developing his charges’ minds and shape a good deal of the 
character of the students by the type and amount of experiences he offers. 


Review 

These four facts—need for social intercourse, rebellion against author- 
ity, demand for respect, and desire for success—are true for all teenagers, 
normal and disturbed. Emotional stability is directly related to the 
amount of success the youngster experiences in these vital areas. Of 
course there are many other prime areas of need, such as love, affection, 
physical nourishment, and the like. Also, there are secondary affectors of 
personality, including culture patterns and inherited and developed 
physical characteristics. Teachers, however, as teachers, need only con- 
cern themselves with the above specially mentioned four with particular 
attention to the pupils need for plenty of success. 


BILL 

The first time I saw Bill, he was in a pushing scuffle with a teacher. 
When I held his arms, he almost immediately stopped struggling. But 
the amount the physical activity ceased, a verbal outpouring began. 
“Get your dirty hands off me. You stole my cap. I could get you for 
stealing. Get your dirty breath out of my face.” 

What had happened was that, some few days ago, the teacher had told 
the boy to remove his cap in the building. The boy refused, the teacher 
took the cap and gave it to the dean to return at the appropriate time. 
A couple of days later, Bill accused the teacher of stealing his cap. The 
pushing incident resulted from the teacher's efforts to get Bill to the 
office. 

The important thing here is that Bill was not supported by any other 
student. Some youngsters were mildly curious while the scene raged in 
the hall, but Bill had no group backing whatsoever. He tried for recog- 
nition in the only way he knew, or at least the only way he was willing 
to try at that point in his development, and he failed. 

Bill came to my class as a result of this incident. Every day for the first 
week he sought approval of the class with a challenging, defiant attitude 
toward me. He got no support for his actions from any of his new class- 
mates. This fact was particularly interesting; since the class was made up 
of emotionally upset pupils, one would expect it to be triggered by these 
actions. I reasoned Bill didn’t get his desired reaction and support for 
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one of two reasons, or both. When the boy came to the class, there hadn't 
been any new arrivals for some time. All of the other students had gone 
through their period of “testing” me (teachers are tested more times than 
any student) and, although they were probably interested in the out- 
come, they were calm enough not to need to participate in this rebellion. 
Also there might have been something about Bill—his actions or his tim- 
ing—that alienated him from the rest of the class. If the latter is true, I 
didn’t catch on to it. Anyway, it doesn’t make much difference why 
Bill was not supported. The important thing to Bill was that he tried to 
belong and didn't. 


I gave Bill a diagnostic test the first day and he refused to do it. Every 
day for the first week I sat down with him to get him started. Every day 
he refused. I didn’t try to force him, but I kept my eye on the boy and 
was careful to call him down if he moved from his chair, talked out, 
or in any other way disturbed the class. Bill had a job to do—the diag- 
nostic test—and I was careful to see that he would do nothing else until 
that work was completed. After a week Bill got the idea. He made an 
attempt at work and the results indicated very poor reading ability. I 
promised him a special book and special help. He then refused to do 
any more work that day. He said he had lost his pencil. 


That day at the end of class I noticed a little torn piece of paper with 
a cartooned rat's face and the words “Ott is a rat.” Bill was standing 
nearby with a smile on his face. Without incriminating himself, he 
wanted me to know he had done it. I laughed and said something to the 
effect that he did find his pencil after all and that it was a pretty good 
cartoon. 


The next day I gave Bill his new workbook, but I didn’t have time to 
sit down with him. Again a cartoon, this time a witch head with “Ott” 
next to it, appeared on my desk. And again Bill was standing nearby. 
The next day I spent ten minutes with Bill. He did well. This day the 
last note appeared—three duck heads with the caption “Ott and all the 
litter (sic) Ott.” 

Bill now puts in a good day's work in the two periods he is with me. 
He demands a great deal of help and is not always patient when I can't 
give it to him. This is to be expected. 


An emotionally upset student like Bill is a complex interwoven bundle 
of many unsatisfied needs. Certain areas of need seem to be more pro- 
nounced with some youngsters. Bill's actions and childish notes were a 
pretty clear indication that he wanted attention, recognition, and a stage 
on which to act out his individuality. After you get to know a young 
fellow like Bill and when you understand some of the things that make 
him act and talk the way he does, the anger that you first feel is dispelled. 
At least you feel sorry for him. At most he becomes a real challenge. 
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The best way the teacher can answer this challenge is the only way he 
can. Bill was on the outside looking in. He needs all the things that only 
a healthy participation in his peer society can bring. How can the teacher 
get a youngster like this straightened out? The teacher really can’t do 
anything but help the youngster help himself. Firm handling in the 
school community with the accent on academic advancement is the best 
thing the school can do to give Bill confidence and peer recognition. 
There are a lot of youngsters we can’t reach. But there are a lot of suc- 
cess stories too, if the teacher, with firmness and understanding, sticks to 
what he is trained to do—teach. 


ALICE 


Alice had the reputation of being a surly, tough talking, nearly un- 
manageable fifteen-year-old girl. Alice’s inability to channel her teenage 
desire to rebel along accepted lines and her obvious desire for control in 
this area make her a good case to discuss. 

She was the motorcyclist’s girl friend. There are cyclists and cyclists. 
Alice’s crowd was an “outlaw” gang known in local circles as the “Hell's 
Angels.” With long hair and sideburns, black leather jackets, black 
greasy denims and boots, seemingly always in need of a bath, and with 
their Alices hanging on behind, this gang of boys rode over the streets 
and congregated at drive-in restaurants until the early hours of morning 
with no apparent respect for the lives and property of themselves or any- 
body else. These were not boys (chronologically speaking). Most of them 
had served considerable time in juvenile halls or jails for major crimes. 
And here was Alice, at the age of fifteen, with normal intelligence and 
better than average appearance, really desperately seeking recognition 
and gaining it from this group. 

Alice would run out of the school at the final bell, straddle the back of 
her boy-friend’s motorcycle with her skirt pulled well up, pause long 
enough to light a cigarette and be seen by a maximum number of teachers 
and students, and then “take off” with a deafening roar. In a discussion 
about her actions some weeks after the school authorities stopped her 
friends from loafing around the front of the building, Alice, in a near 
rage, stated that all teachers and “cops” had dirty minds. She claimed 
that she had always worn sun shorts under her skirt when she straddled 
the back of the motorcycle and anybody who thought she was being in- 
decent had a dirty mind. I had not mentionel the position of her skirt, 
or, indeed, her motorcycle riding. It interested me, that without any 
specific mention, her thinking was directed to this rebellious act that at 
the time was the most upsetting, or at least annoying, to the adult 
authorities and most of her fellow students. 

Not too many months after Alice came into my class, her motorcycle 
interest dropped off. Then she grew a “fingernail.” To make a long story 
short here are the details. 
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Alice cultivated a fingernail that was about an inch long. Her gym 
teacher told her she could not compete in games with the long nail. The 
basic rule of the school is that all girls who are able will dress for gym 
and participate. Alice’s adolescent but shrewd mind then put the teacher 
on the horns of a dilema—“‘Nobody has the right to tell me how to keep 
my fingernails.” 

Two of Alice’s actions in my class are particularly interesting and, I 
think, to the point. The first is really as humorous as it is interesting. For 
the first few days I had Alice (she was programmed to me for four periods 
a day) every time I told her to do something she would ask, “You're not 
telling me? You're asking me. Aren't you?” I would answer that no, I 
wasn't asking her, I was telling her—this sometimes jokingly, sometimes 
offhandedly, but always firmly. This happened maybe fifty times. She 
always did what she was told without a scene. One day she just stopped 
this little routine. The other fact of Alice's personality was evidenced 
the entire three semesters she was with me. Alice was the illogical cham- 
pion of all minority groups, especially teenagers. She told the most fan- 
tastic stories about particular violent acts of persecution by the author- 
ities against outnumbered groups. Her tales were so wild and ridiculous 
and the heroes were such immature acting characters that the rest of the 
youngsters in class (the kind of young people who really wanted to be- 
lieve these type of things) couldn't believe Alice. I remember that during 
a class discussion of the Emmet Teal case, Alice raged so against the 
President, the Chief Justice of the United States, and the Mayor of our 
city, that even the Negro pupils in class, also emotionally upset young- 
sters, couldn't believe her illogical arguments and we had a pretty 
meaningful discussion after Alice tired. 

All adolescent youngsters, from the best adjusted to the most disturbed, 
rebel against authority. It is part and parcel of being an adolescent. It 
seems to be a relative matter—a problem of degree and frequency. The 
inappropriateness of the youngster’s method of rebellion can indicate 
the degree of disturbance. Actually we can make a case for the point 
that the degree of the inappropriateness of method can indicate the 
youngster’s degree of need of control. 

All of these disturbed young people are an apparent, but not real, con- 
tradiction. For example, with all her rebellious acts, Alice might just as 
well have had a sign on her back saying, “For gosh sakes! Why don’t one 
of you adults control me?” 

After the school spelled out for Alice in very clear terms exactly what 
the limits were, the girl began a steady improvement. Oh yes, she fell 
down Many times and everyone's patience was stretched again and again. 
But just as muscle tissue builds up stronger after a breakdown, so Alice 
seemed to improve. Her “tantrums” became further spread and of less 
inténsity. She began to realize successes in school, academic first and then 
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social. With these satisfatcions came a diminishing of her need to rebel 
in an acting-out inapproprate manner. 

Most of the time that Alice was in my class she participated in group 
therapy and from time to time had individual help from the psychiatric 
social worker. The truly remarkable work of the child guidance per- 
sonnel who helped Alice on the road to solving her own problems and 
her parents to become better parents is worthy of an individual article. 
It is almost an insult to mention these efforts only in passing. The child 
guidance work is not the topic under consideration here, but I feel it 
necessarily must be stated that any successes one may read in the Alices 
and Bills are authored by all members of a well-functioning team. 

Even with all this extra curricular help, I feel that the most effective 
instruments in this girl's case were the classroom and the actions of the 
girls’ dean. Once the dean and I, with the help of the social worker, were 
fully aware of this youngster’s problems, the plan of attack was a simple 
one. I say it was simple because for school people it was the only plan 
available. It is the only plan that can and should be used by the school 
to help the Alices of the community. 

The dean set the limits for the girl relative to the school rules and 
followed through on each incident with understanding and sympathy, 
but at the same time with consistency and firmness. The same treatment 
was given in the classroom. All my actions in the classroom were directed 
by one thought—academic advancement. After all, that is the only field 
within which the teacher, as teacher, has any business operating. 


Rosa 

Rosa is a sixteen year old “Bart.” During and for some years after 
World War II, the term was “Pachuco.” In this city, now, the younger 
brothers and sisters of the “Pachuco” are “Barts.” like it's predecessor, 
“Pachuco,” is best described I think as a code. There is no official organ- 
ization. Even though most of the youngsters who follow this code are 
of Latin American descent the “Barts” are by no means limited to this 
group. The code is no different from the code followed by any group of 
emotionally disturbed teenagers the world over. At most they hate, at 
least they distrust, all adult authority. 

Let's take a brief look at some of Rosa's actions. One could use almost 
any “Bart’’ as a good example of a person lacking in self-respect and re- 
pect for others. I choose Rosa for two reasons. Number one: she is not 
a success story. Looking back on our association, I realize I didn’t do a 
good job with this youngster. Number two: she could do more to upset 
me than any student I have ever had. 

As far as I could tell there was practically no home control. Rosa and 
her girl friends ran wild in the streets day and night. Fighting, threaten- 
ing violence, forcing people off sidewalks, loud vulgar talk and actions, 
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were all part of Rosa’s day. She brought these actions into the classroom. 
Refusal to work, disrespectful speech, manner, and class cutting were all 
sources of friction. She was suspected of theft and defacement of the 
building. 

Any teacher with a little experience in a metropolitan system has had 
or has observed a Rosa. It is easy to describe the upset actions of this 
kind of youngster. It is another story to prescribe. I don't have all the 
answers, but a lot of thought about the mistakes I made with Rosa has 
given me a clearer picture of at least one area of need—to respect and to 
be respected. 

Rosa, of course, had problems of many and diverse kinds, I will con- 
centrate on the “respect” angle. No school authority could be named 
without Rosa turning up her lip and making some derogatory remark. 
This would really disturb me. I would invariably find myself battling 
it out with this youngster on her own grounds. In a matter of moments, 
as comments would go back and forth, I was ready to state to Rosa and 
the class that she was all through in my group. Her timing was always 
perfect. Before I could make any final statement, she would take the 
offensive with, “Go ahead and kick me out, I don’t care.” As I became 
aware of the corner this girl was putting me into at regular intervals, I 
tried to answer her final challenge in different ways to see what would 
happen. One time I would send her from the room to the dean's office. 
Another time I would silence her. We had her mother into school several 
times. There was no change. At last when I hit upon the obvious solution 
to at least part of Rosa's problem, it was to late for her in our school. 


Firm handling of each situation; religiously carrying out all punish- 
ments, stated or implied; refusing to meet her “challenge”; remaining the 
teacher by stepping into the breach with an offer of academic progress 
after a firm statement of the rules she must follow; all were parts of what 
I should have done, but for some real common reason didn’t do. I said 
it came too late for this youngster. When the limits were set down she 
tested them, found out that at last we weren't fooling, and was out of 
school. 

The reasons for my actions are important here. I think the real prob- 
lem lies somewhere behind the feeling that a teacher experiences from 
time to time with certain students—the feeling that his efforts are not 
appreciated by the youngster. Once I fell into this “she doesn’t appre- 
ciate what I am trying to do for her” pit, I was in real trouble. Of course 
she didn’t show any signs of appreciation or real respect. She didn’t for 
two reasons. It is not necessary for her to appreciate any teacher's efforts 
in order to grow. It was only essential that she grow. This is true of all 
youngsters. A real understanding and appreciation by children of adults’ 
efforts to help them through the formative years comes only with the 
maturity. Unfortunately for teachers, this maturity in most cases comes 
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after the student leaves school. But this is the way it is and to fight it is 
only shoveling sand against the tide. 

The second reason for Rosa's lack of respect for me is really a simple 
one. I had nothing to comamnd the respect of this emotionally upset 
girl. When she subconsciously wanted firm control, I allowed myself, be- 
cause of her attitude, to be baited into an argument; I am sure just like 
most of the adults in her life are. 

There are many reasons for an adult authority's failures to set up 
specific limits and/or to enforce the rules. These reasons range from 
plain old fashioned fatigue to fear of personal failure. Why these limits 
were not set up soon enough and followed up firmly and consistently is 
not important here. The important thing to Rosa is that these things 
were not done and she was thereby not helped very much. In losing sight 
of my role as teacher and by inadvertently becoming some other kind of 
figure for Rosa, I lost the chance to do some real good. 


ALL Must SUCCEED 

The need to succeed is self-evident. From the moment we are born to 
the time of our death, we are faced with an infinite number of challenges. 
From the relatively simple everyday movements from place to place to 
the more rare decisions on moral principle, all of us must succeed a great 
majority of times to have any kind of normal development. I can’t think 
of a case of a student who needed success more than another. There are 
certainly some youngsters who have failed more than others and, there- 
fore, need more help, but I’m sure there was never a person who needed 
to experience success more than another. 

For almost all people the teacher is the only person with whom they 
will make personal contact for academic success. God knows that for a 
teacher to guide a youngster, just along the road of intellectual develop- 
ment, with any facility remotely resembling perfection would take a 
superhuman personality and many more than twenty-four hours a day. 

One solid proven way of relieving a good portion of emotional upset 
is the experience of success. School-age youngsters, whether they admit 
it or not, are vitally interested in academic success. The teacher's re- 
sponsibility to the community is the promotion of subject matter. There- 
fore, concentration on, and devotion to academic progress is the way for a 
teacher to help develop a healthy citizenry. 


CoMMON AREAS OF TROUBLE FOR THE TEACHER 
I am sure that there are many thousands of particular causes for 
teachers letting down on the teaching job. Excluding personal difficulties 
and economically necessary extracurricular activities, these causes, I 
think, can be grouped under a few general primary areas. Not neces- 
sarily in the order of their importance (individually they all can take top 
priority on the danger list), I see these prime causes of ineffective teach- 
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ing of the emotionally disturbed high-school student as follows: (1) 
using precious class time to satisfy a curiousity about extra academic 
matters not remotely related to the subject field—to put it more bluntly 
—the teacher not minding his own business; (2) becoming emotionally 
involved in students’ problems; (3) overly strong need to be liked; (4) 
some professors of education at institutions of higher learning preaching 
a pretty unrealistic doctrine after having lost contact with the field; (5) 
having the wrong attitude upon entering the profession; (6) paying too 
much attention to parent and community demand for extra academic 
services that the schools can’t effectively give. 


Class Time Used for Learning Only 

Hypothetical Johnny Smith has been truant for some time, or maybe 
he has run afoul of the law and has been kept in juvenile hall for several 
days. The authorities have handled the situation to their satisfaction. 
The youngster has paid for his “crime” and the proper persons—atten- 
dance supervisor, judge, school administrator—send him back to school. 

“Well, well, well, Master John! It’s nice to have you back with us. 
Did you have a nice vacation? ... so on, and so on.” 

Asking a normal, well-adjusted teenager to sit still for this treatment 
is stretching one’s luck. Asking emotionally disturbed Johnny to take it 
without a flare-up or a withdrawal is asking for a miracle. 

The teacher here has one job—help Johnny get back on his feet aca- 
demically. Tell the boy what he has to do to make up his work and help 
him do it. If too much time has been lost for John to earn a grade, the 
teacher should state this and work out a learning program. Extra- 
academic matters of the kind that touch Johnny are none of the teacher's 
business. Johnny and the class know this and when the teacher uses class 
time to concentrate on such unrelated topics the youngsters (no matter 
how much they individually might like to see Johnny get needled,) react 
with distate and confusion. 


Emotional Involvement 

The teacher, no matter how emotionally sympathetic he might become 
with a student, will never become the parent of the youngster. No one 
has to tell an experienced teacher this. I suppose almost every teacher 
at one time or another has let his emotions get the better of him in re- 
gard to this “parent” business. Anybody but the parent will never receive 
from the child the desired necessary (for the adult) reaction to this emo- 
tional involvement. This becoming overly identifiéd with the student 
and his problems can creep up on a teacher. Before you know it, you are 
involved and the outcome can be pretty upsetting to all concerned. 

In 1954 a “rock and roll” tune entitled “White Port (wine) and Lemon 
Juice” was popular with certain people. Elsie and a girl friend with two 
strange nineteen-year-old boys decided to try this drink out in a park 
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near school. The girls got pretty drunk. The boys disappeared. Elsie 
was assigned to my special class. 

I liked this youngster from the beginning. The more we found out 
about her environment, the more | felt for this girl. It must have been 
early in our relationship that I became overly protective. For her she 
did fair work in class. I could have and should have demanded more 
work from this girl. More work might not have “cured” her, but academic 
successes would have done more for her than my becoming upset by her 
troubles. Because of her personal problems I was “going easy on her.” I 
learned from the Elsie case that no matter how beaten up and upset a 
student is, things can never be helped by a teacher's emotional 
involvement. 

During the winter holidays, the day before Christmas, Elsie left her 
house to go to the store and as of January 3rd, when school reopened, she 
had not been seen. The mother telephoned school. I made a home visit. 
Several gifts with Elsie’s name on them were sitting under the tree alone 
and unopened waiting for the youngster to return. 

At this point let’s take time out to look at some of the facts of this 
girl's life that drew me into this “parental” involvement. We would 
have to spend many more pages than is possible here to do justice to a 
study of Elsie’s problems. Therefore, I shall list some trouble spots in 
this girl’s environment and let the reader expand on them in his own 
mind. 

Elsie was one of mixed twins. The mother was so protective of these 
infants that she didn’t let them crawl on the floor until they were two 
years old. This from the mother. 

Elsie’s twin brother, a seemingly well-adjusted boy, had little home 
control. The parents are very strict with the girl. 

The father was an alcoholic for twenty years. Once during a drunk 
crying “jag,” he threatended to kill himself while Elsie was in the room. 
The mother told him to go ahead. He jumped out of a one story window. 
Excitedly the mother and daughter ran outside to find him unhurt. 
Another argument started. He threatened again, was ignored, jumped, 
and Elsie remembers that neither she nor her mother paid any attention. 
Again he was not hurt. 

One of Elsie’s older sisters “eats.” Some years ago an accident without 
proper medical follow-up left this woman’s hand paralyzed. Because of 
this infirmity, the sister claims she can’t do much work. According to 
Elsie, this woman has headaches, neglects her home and husband, and 
eats “all the time.” She weighs 250 pounds. 


Another sister married a member of the above mentioned “Hell's 
Angels.” This sister and her husband separated from time to time be- 
cause they “can’t stand each other” and, when they are back together 
and because “she still loves him,” the wife becomes pregnant. When the 
husband realizes his wife is going to have a child, he leaves. This has 
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happened five times. Elsie’s mother “takes charge” in these situations. 
According to Elsie the mother appoints her to do the “dirty work” such 
as house keeping and baby sitting at the sister's home during these 
troubled times. 

Something is always happening to this family. The father buys a new 
automobile and smashes it up for a total loss. The aunt falls down their 
steps and breaks a leg. She threatens to sue. The first day out of her cast, 
she comes over to have a fight over the case; she falls down the steps again 
rebreaking the leg. Elsie breaks her ankle and it is set incorrectly. The 
whole crowd is always under a load of bills. 


So when I saw Elsie’s Christmas gifts unopened under the tree, being 
fresh from a wonderiu! Christmas in my home, I got “parental.” I asked 
around school concerning the whereabouts of Elsie. One report had it 
that she was seen in a downtown area with her hair dyed. I arranged a 
lunch date with a friend at a school in that area and on my way back from 
lunch drove around several blocks looking for the youngster. At this 
point I woke up. I'm sure that I was more upset about Elsie’s dis- 
appearance than were her parents. About a one-minute survey of my 
situation led to the conclusion that I was acting pretty foolishly. I got 
back to school in a hurry and haven't been bothered by this sort of thing 
since. I feel I was fortunate in coming to my senses when I did. As it 
turned out, the girl was in very serious trouble which involved a man 
and narcotics. I'm glad I wasn’t her “parent” througout that ordeal. 


Overly Strong Desire To Be Liked 

To be well liked, to be popular, is not necessary if a teacher is to be 
successful. Certainly popularity helps on any job. In the teaching pro- 
fession the natural desires to be well liked, when one tries too hard at it, 
can be very dangerous. If a person honestly wants to be a teacher to gain 
some kind of personal recognition, he had better forget about it. 

Youngsters tend to show immediate affection for those authority figures 
who are soft.” This “he’s a good guy because he lets us do what we want 
to do” is a one-way ticket out of the profession or at least into a lot of 
unhappiness. Some adults mistake a youngster’s immediate affection and 
statement of thanks after the breaking of a rule is disregarded, scoffed at, 
or otherwise allowed to go unpunished. Some adults think this affection 
is a build-up of respect. How wrong they are. Nothing breeds contempt 
faster than the lack of understanding, firm, consistant control. This is 
particularly true of emotionally disturbed teenagers. Witness the over- 
permissive “good guy” teacher when, on occasion, he wants to tighten up 
control in order to gain attention. He gets attention all right. He gets 
attention just when the youngsters feel like giving it and no sooner. 

I have a idea that the person who goes into the teaching profession be- 
cause “I just love kids” actually needs to be liked by the kids. Anybody 
that thinks other peoples’ children are going to return affection for 
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affection in the school setting is in for a rude awakening. In short, any- 
one who enters the teaching profession for any other reason than that of 
helping society by instructing the young is in for a hard time in a tough 
job. 

Some Weakenesses of Teacher Training 

I know a man who taught his boy to swim by throwing the youngster 
off a bank into eight feet of water. His son happened to become a pretty 
good swimmer, but he could have drowned or become afraid of water 
for the rest of his life. Inadvertently this same thing is happening in 
many cases of teacher training. Quite a few embryo teachers find them- 
selves thrown into the student teaching situation without much instruc- 
tion in handling the realistic practical truths of teaching and discipline. 

In too may cases, it seems to me, much time and energy is used up in 
teachers’ colleges, learning and discussing educational terms and very 
little effort is expended in training for the individual classroom challenges 
to be met. For many young teachers, as for the boy mentioned above, 
the first teaching assignment is a sink or swim proposition. 

Take this important term, “needs,” for example. This is a word we 
throw around a lot and I wonder sometimes if we really know what the 
term means as it is applied to that multi-complex-being known as a 
teenager. And assuming we do have an idea of the needs of youngsters 
do we, as teachers, know what we can do and, just as important, what we 
can’t do in meeting these needs. 

General diagnosis is pretty easy, actually. Prescribing and administer- 
ing the prescriptions for needs is another story. When the community is 
really interested in answering the needs of the upset Alices and Rosas, 
many agencies will come into play as needed. The teacher is an important 
fraction, but still a fraction, of a total picture including counselors, psy- 
chiatric social workers, psychologists, deans, doctors, police officers, 
playground directors, and the like. 

Giving young people the academic successes which are necessary for 
healthy growth (again, this is particularly true for the emotionally dis- 
turbed youngster’s “recovery” program) is a full-time job for the teacher. 
If some professors’ lectures are any indication of their thinking, they see 
the actual teaching job as a small part of the teacher's day. Rather than 
instructing in the proper agencies to which teachers should go for help, 
many professors would have their student teachers believe that the 
successful teacher is an expert in many divergent fields. 

For example, let us consider the occasional emotional outburst in class 
which call for some firm disciplinary action. It was my experience that 
very little help was given in education college regarding the practical 
handling of this situation. This is bad enough, but three or four times 
in education courses I have heard highly regarded professors tell young 
teachers (and I assume this is a general philosophy) to stay away from the 
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dean's office with their behavior problem students. If you go to the dean 
all the time, student teachers are told, you will get a reputation of not 
being able to handle your class. Of course common sense dictates that 
teachers should handle run-of-the-mill disturbances. But it is the dean's 
job to come into play on the serious problems. The dean and the prin- 
cipal, in most states, are the only school people with the authority (and, 
therefore, the responsibility) to mete out certain drastic punishments as 
they seem appropriate. School boards recognize the weight of this ad- 
ministrative problem and realistically pay the administrators in accor- 
dance with this heavier responsibility. 

There is real danger in this “stay away from the deans” philosophy 
from whatever position one takes. The entire class suffers if the upsetting 
incidents are not handled with dispatch. Valuable time is lost, all the 
students are put on edge, and other disturbed youngsters are triggered 
into action or at least are made “jumpy.” The upset-upsetting student 
suffers because, by not becoming involved with the dean as a result of 
outsanding acts of misbehavior or disrespect, the youngster is not getting 
the firm control that his personality really demands. The dean suffers 
because his job, in the long run, is made more difficult. Usually the 
teacher who has stayed away from the dean wants quick, drastic action for 
the “straw” that broke his back. The dean is understandably unwilling 
to crack the whip because, without any prior knowledge of the student's 
activities, the final act looks to him like a minor flare-up. Then feelings 
are hurt. But the most serious victim in all of this is the teacher. Acting- 
out youngsters sense this fear or unwillingness on the part of the teacher 
to go to the administrator for help as it is needed and they will pound 
and pound until there is a break. 

With a more realistic approach to the handling of disciplinary prob- 
lems, and indeed with a return to or a concentration on the real job of 
the teacher—teaching—the education college can send teachers into the 
field with maximum strengths and minimum confusion. 

The push by teachers’ colleges to involve mid-twentieth century in- 
structors with the problems of other agencies is not entirely the fault of 
the educators. The community seems to demand more and more noncur- 
ricular services of the school and the education colleges are honestly (but 
foolishly) trying to meet the demand. 


Community and Parent Demand for Services. 

Parent and community pressure, I think, is the fact which does the 
most in keeping teachers away from valuable classtime and involved in 
extra-learning activities. Note that I use the term extra-learning. These 
are activities which are far afield of the many worth-while extra- or 
co-curricular school programs. 

Because of community demand or, in some cases, lack of community 
interest, the schools officially, or individual teachers unofficially, have 
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taken on more and more responsibility (sometimes without authority) 
for the non-learning well being of the youngster. Officially, for example, 
it falls the lot of some teachers to be milk-money collectors, or cafeteria 
managers. Unofficially, you name it and a teacher has tried it. Because 
of some personal need or other coupled with this community pressure 
teachers find themselves from time to time playing a practical nurse, 
doctor, social worker, psychologist, psychiatrist, and/or parent. I know 
this is true because it has happened to me. These tasks of caring for our 
communities’ children are all worth while and very necessary. And, in- 
deed, except for some highly specialized tasks the teacher, an intelligent 
professional person, is expected to step into the breach when emergen- 
cies arise, to help with these important jobs. But a steady diet of required 
or self-inflicted non-learning functions eliminates too much of the 
teacher's value. 

In regard to the milk-money collecting type of job, we often hear the 
statement, “It needs to be done, and if we don’t do it nobody will.” I 
submit this is not true. If the schools refused to waste teacher time on 
these non-professional tasks, and if the citizenry still felt these jobs were 
important enough to continue, money and special workers would be 
provided. 

In regard to the teacher who tries to be what he isn’t (nurse, parent, 
etc.), 1 think a couple of rough experiences like my routine with Elsie 
should straighten him out in a hurry. For those who persist in this sil- 


liness, it's too bad because they are only creating unhappy adults and 
confused children. 


In this area we have so far only talked about the everyday teacher prob- 
lems with normal youngsters. Let us touch for a moment on the com- 
munity and parent demand on the teacher for control and rehabilitation 
of society's juvenile delinquents. In spite of all the talk one hears lately 
about facing up to the generations greatest test—that of strengthening 
the emotional health and moral attitudes of the young—support is very 
poor. After paying lip service to the public education system, hypocritical 
Americans provide inadequate facilities for learning and guidance in 
juvenile halls, overload and underpay teachers and probation officers, 
and then rub salt into these wounds by showing a terrible lack of in- 
tellectual and emotional support for the work that juvenile halls and 
school departments do for problem youngsters. 

With little or no intellectual and emotional backing, not to mention 
the slim economic support, the community in general and individual 
parents in particular stick their heads into the sand and at the same time 
make more and more demands on the school for control over their 
trouble causing children. How many people realize that the high-school 
youngster, for example, who is in the age where the newspaper headline 
type of juvenile crime takes place is coming into the school after having 
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had thirteen or fourteen years to get his behavior pattern set? Having 
the knowledge that, with cooperation on the part of student and parent 
working with the concentrated efforts of expert guidance people, most 
disturbances will demand five years minimum to effect any kind of a 
cure, and knowing that at most the pupil will be in school for only three 
years, and realizing the youngster will spend almost twice as many waking 
hours in the home environment, it is actually a wonder the school doesn’t 
give up before it starts. Of course the schools will never give up even in 
the face of these odds. As time marches on and thinking people think 
intelligently, realistic programs for the emotionally disturbed student 
crop up and the future looks brighter every day. With a little more think- 
ing and acting and a lot less complaining, the odds against the school’s 
helping to effect a cure will be reduced and teachers can at least get their 
heads above water. 

That's the public in general. What about individual parents? I wish 
I had a dollar for every parent who has said to me in interview, “I can't 
do anything with him. She won't listen to me. You go ahead and do 
what you can do to control my kids. I give up.” I also wish I had a dollar 
for every time I didn’t answer, that, with that kind of parent's attitude, 
there wasn’t much the school could do because we are not trained to 
baby-sit. Now I do indicate that only with parent and child follow-up 
as helping agencies plus a lot of work will any progress be made. I dare 
say many school people hesitate to hit the parents over the head with the 
facts of life and find themselves taking on the impossible job of being 
everything for an emotionally disturbed adolescent. 

Teachers are trained to teach. The more that educators try to meet 
unrealistic community and parent demands, the farther away they are 
putting the day when we will be over the hill on the climb to improve 
the emotional health and the moral attitudes of the youth. 


CONCLUSION 


The thesis of this article—the best thing the teacher can do in the re- 
covery program of a delinquent youngster is to offer in volume and 
quality the most worth-while learning experiences—has been pretty clearly 
stated. Rather than take a concluding look at this thesis, it would be 
more economical to use this space for a brief discussion of the “what to do” 
or working philosophy a teacher must have when faced with the 
instruction of adolescent delinquents. 

The proper working philosophy in dealing with delinquent youngsters 
lies somewhere between two rather popular poles of thought. There are 
those who would “give them a good beating, lock them up, and throw 
the key away.” At the other pole, there is “no such thing as a bad boy” 
and, unless the delinquent acts are pretty serious, the youngster will 
receive a slap on the wrist and be sent back to his old ways. 
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All youngsters who have the use of reason must be held responsible 
for their acts. Certainly a youth's judgement will be slanted by his en- 
vironment and the justice of the discipline should be tempered by a close 
study of this environment. But the judments are his and, for good or ill, 
he must stand with them. 

A sound beating administered by an adult authority for the purpose 
of improving a teenager youngster’s moral citizenship never of itself 
gained anything. If the youngster who has made a faulty moral judg- 
ment is an otherwise good and intelligent person, a proper explanation 
of moral values with watchful consistant followup is instruction enough. 
If the youthful offender is a consistantly poor citizen, a beating won't 
correct anything. This is punishment, not discipline. You can bet your 
life he has had plenty of punishment. One thing the beating will do, 
however, is to push him further underground by forcing him to intensify 
his efforts of avoiding detection. 


It was stated above that a youth’s plastic mind must always search. It 
is always hungry for knowledge. This being true, and knowing that the 
delinquent student, even though he be a bright youngster, has, in prac- 
tically all cases, slowed way down in academic progress, we must ask our- 
selves, “What is he studying?” In consultation with the psychologist 
about a particularly bright and disturbing youngster, the answer to this 
question was made eminently clear. These youngsters are studying 
human behavior. An inconsistent lukewarm relationship with parents 
and other adults has taught them that many individuals neither mean 
what they say, nor follow through on their demands. These youth ob- 
serve that many adults do not practice what they preach. In their efforts 
to find the security of control that their systems demand, all teenagers 
test authorities. The delinquent teenager constantly tests to the 
breaking point. 

The aggravating signs of rebellion that the delinquent is able to de- 
velop to a high degree of perfection because of his study of adult behavior 
are many and varied to meet the adult and the situation. The more ex- 
pert he becomes, the more upsetting he is. The delinquent, in addition 
to insubordination, lying, and calculated acts of irresponsibility, uses 
sarcasm in words and looks. He fast-talks and double-talks. If there is 
the slightest chance that the adult is wrong, the upset youngster becomes 
a master at self-righteous indignation. 


The key words in all of this is consistency. It goes without saying that 
the authority must lead a consistantly exemplary life. In order to gain 
control of the situation, the adult must follow up on every untoward 
juvenile act consistently with firmness and understanding. The more 
out of control the youngster is, the more tiring and discouraging this task 
is. As one adult after another gives up and the youth is given less and 
less control, he becomes more and more confused. The youth's search 
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for control becomes more intensified, and he gets on a merry-go-round 
that will stop nobody knows when or where. 

School children don't know how best to run a classroom. To be sure 
it is nice that from time to time the democratic process is followed to 
give a flavor to class activities, but to let the children’s will determine 
lesson planning and the like is to do them a grave injustice. 

To deal successfully with the everyday disciplinary problems that crop 
up with normal as well as disturbed youngsters, it is essential that the 
parent or teacher have.an intelligent plan that is generally able to meet 
all situations. If the authority’s methods are inconsistent and confused, 
we can expect no more from the youth. I have found a four-step plan 
to be particularly successful. With modifications to fit one’s personality, 
this plan can be a valuable asset to the teaching day. 


Step 1. The youngster violates a rule. The teacher (dean, parent, etc.) 
explains in clear language what the rule is and, if need be, why the act 
is unacceptable to society. If the rule is generally known and accepted 
by all, then this step is not necessary. 


Step 2. Again the rule is violated. The youngster is given a choice. 
He can choose between adequate disciplinary action now or no discipli- 
nary action now. If he chooses to be disciplined now, the action is car- 
ried out and the sequence of discipline is closed. If he chooses to try to 
solve the problem on his own, it is made clear that the next time he will 
be a three-time loser, and he is told exactly what action will be taken. 
(I have never experienced a youngster asking for immediate discipline. 
This natural reaction is good, for it allows the youth an opportunity to 
look at himself and the immediate problem realistically. This also gives 
him a well-controlled setting in which he may rebel or test if his 
personality demands these reactions to firm control.) 


Step 3. Again a violation. Without hesitation and in no uncertain 
terms, the promised discipline is used. It is well to point out to the youth 
that this discipline was his choice. 


Step 4. After the youngster has “paid,” forget about it. Of course con- 
sistent violation in specific areas (i.e. chronic lying, stealing, etc.) indi- 
cates a behavior pattern that will require help from a specialist in human 
behavior. But throwing specific “paid-up debts to society” back into 
the youngster’s face time and time again will wreck any child-adult 
relationship. 

Certainly in successfully meeting the problems of emotionally disturbed 
delinquent adolescents, no one stands alone. Professional help from 
interested people and agencies, plus God's guidance, is the key to success. 
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A Self-Analysis of Classroom Teaching 
HERBERT F. A. SMITH 


_ superintendent was in trouble. A teacher in his first year of ex- 
perience had lost control of a class in algebra. The young man had an 
adequate mastery of his subject, prepared his lessons well, and was sincere 
in his efforts. The fact remained, though, that the pupils were learning 
nothing in the algebra class, and the morale of the small high school was 
threatened. Some parents, moreover, were voicing their discontent. 


Having used his own resources, the superintendent had come to the 
college*, in which the teacher had been prepared, to seek aid. He felt 
that the teacher could not hold out until June, it was now February, un- 
less something were done for him. As a matter of fact, a replacement at 
the end of the college quarter was considered as one way out but such 
action was considered a last resort. 

In the meantime it was planned that the writer, a supervisor of student 
teaching at the college, should visit the school to do what was possible 
to help. Of course, this was not the first superintendent who had come on 
such a mission. During the school year, there had been three cases in 
which first-year teachers had experienced difficulty and had been relieved 
of their assignments in December. The writer had had opportunity to 
talk with each of these young people concerning their respective prob- 
lems and found that each had something in common with the other and 
with all other first-year teachers who had been something less than success- 
ful in their work. It was apparent that there was need of some definite 
procedure to help both the teacher and the administrator. 


There are some factors that can be identified as commont to such 
trouble spots. In most cases, the young teacher having difficulty naturally 
tends to reject the responsibility for failure to any one of several agents 
such as the administration, the former teacher, the textbooks used, or the 
general tenor of the community. There is sometimes a good deal of rea- 
son in these rationalizations, but the fact always remains that the teacher 
is in the situation and must face it as it is. Some personality weakness 
on the part of the teacher is often present. A lack of self-assurance, of 
course, heads this list. A lack of sympathy with boys and girls is not un- 
common. More seldom, a lack of enthusiasm for the work itself hinders 
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the teacher. The task of the person seeking to help the teacher resolves 
itself into having the latter accept his situation as it is, with all its faults 
and weaknesses, and to accept himself as he is so that he may have a solid 
base for a good teaching situation. Of course there are always factors 
within the school which can be dealt with by the administration and the 
teacher—pupils can be transferred and classes can be changed—but factors 
like these do not enter into this discussion. 


To understand his own responsibility and to fulfill it, the teacher must 
come face to face with the facts concerning the achievement of his pupils 
and must realize that this achievement, or lack of it, is a direct outcome 
of his planning, his classroom method, and his personality, as much as 
it is the result of the ability and attitude of his pupils. 


The Form for Self-Analysis of Classroom Teaching below was devised 
to bring to light the facts regarding the fulfillment of the teacher's re- 
sponsibility in a specific teaching situation. It will be noted that the 
questions to be answered by the teacher deal with procedures, behavior, 
attitude, method, and time budgeting as well as the day-to-day condition 
of the teacher. This last refers to Question 7—“What sort of a day am I 
having?” This is not designed to encourage introspection, but rather to 
give the teacher an opportunity to express his concern for his own well- 
being. The strain undergone by a new teacher in a difficult situation is 
often rigorous to the danger point, and the recognition of it by himself 
and his superiors is important. 





Form for Self-Analysis or Classroom Teaching 


This instrument is designed to be used daily over a period of several weeks. 
It might be the basis for conferences between the teacher and supervisory 
personnel. 

1. What procedures or devices used in this lesson were effective? 

2. What procedures were ineffective? 

8. What personal mannerisms or attitudes were apparent to the class which 
were not desirable? 

4. What overt signs of misbehavior, if any, were present? Who were the pupils 
directly involved? 

. To what causes, either of the teaching or the personalities of the pupils 

involved, can this misbehavior be attributed? 

What signs, if any, were there that certain pupils were doing exceptionally 

good work? Who were these pupils? 

What sort of a day am I having? Is there anything causing me to be tense, 
worried, or fatigued? 

Was the major objective of my lesson reached? Did the pupils grasp the 

idea or ideas presented? If not, why not? 

Were lesson plans and preparation adequate? Was my time well assigned? 

















A Self-Analysis of Classroom Teaching 


HERBERT F. A. SMITH 


_ superintendent was in trouble. A teacher in his first year of ex- 
perience had lost control of a class in algebra. The young man had an 
adequate mastery of his subject, prepared his lessons well, and was sincere 
in his efforts. The fact remained, though, that the pupils were learning 
nothing in the algebra class, and the morale of the small high school was 
threatened. Some parents, moreover, were voicing their discontent. 


Having used his own resources, the superintendent had come to the 
college*, in which the teacher had been prepared, to seek aid. He felt 
that the teacher could not hold out until June, it was now February, un- 
less something were done for him. As a matter of fact, a replacement at 
the end of the college quarter was considered as one way out but such 
action was considered a last resort. 

In the meantime it was planned that the writer, a supervisor of student 
teaching at the college, should visit the school to do what was possible 
to help. Of course, this was not the first superintendent who had come on 
such a mission. During the school year, there had been three cases in 
which first-year teachers had experienced difficulty and had been relieved 
of their assignments in December. The writer had had opportunity to 
talk with each of these young people concerning their respective prob- 
lems and found that each had something in common with the other and 
with all other first-year teachers who had been something less than success- 
ful in their work. It was apparent that there was need of some definite 
procedure to help both the teacher and the administrator. 


There are some factors that can be identified as commont to such 
trouble spots. In most cases, the young teacher having difficulty naturally 
tends to reject the responsibility for failure to any one of several agents 
such as the administration, the former teacher, the textbooks used, or the 
general tenor of the community. There is sometimes a good deal of rea- 
son in these rationalizations, but the fact always remains that the teacher 
is in the situation and must face it as it is. Some personality weakness 
on the part of the teacher is often present. A lack of self-assurance, of 
course, heads this list. A lack of sympathy with boys and girls is not un- 
common. More seldom, a lack of enthusiasm for the work itself hinders 
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the teacher. The task of the person seeking to help the teacher resolves 
itself into having the latter accept his situation as it is, with all its faults 
and weaknesses, and to accept himself as he is so that he may have a solid 
base for a good teaching situation. Of course there are always factors 
within the school which can be dealt with by the administration and the 
teacher—pupils can be transferred and classes can be changed—but factors 
like these do not enter into this discussion. 


To understand his own responsibility and to fulfill it, the teacher must 
come face to face with the facts concerning the achievement of his pupils 
and must realize that this achievement, or lack of it, is a direct outcome 
of his planning, his classroom method, and his personality, as much as 
it is the result of the ability and attitude of his pupils. 


The Form for Self-Analysis of Classroom Teaching below was devised 
to bring to light the facts regarding the fulfillment of the teacher's re- 
sponsibility in a specific teaching situation. It will be noted that the 
questions to be answered by the teacher deal with procedures, behavior, 
attitude, method, and time budgeting as well as the day-to-day condition 
of the teacher. This last refers to Question 7—“Whiat sort of a day am I 
having?” This is not designed to encourage introspection, but rather to 
give the teacher an opportunity to express his concern for his own well- 
being. The strain undergone by a new teacher in a difficult situation is 
often rigorous to the danger point, and the recognition of it by himself 
and his superiors is important. 





Form for Self-Analysis or Classroom Teaching 


This instrument is designed to be used daily over a period of several weeks. 
It might be the basis for conferences between the teacher and supervisory 
personnel. 

1. What procedures or devices used in this lesson were effective? 

2. What procedures were ineffective? 

$8. What personal mannerisms or attitudes were apparent to the class which 
were not desirable? 

What overt signs of misbehavior, if any, were present? Who were the pupils 

directly involved? 

To what causes, either of the teaching or the personalities of the pupils 

involved, can this misbehavior be attributed? 

What signs, if any, were there that certain pupils were doing exceptionally 

good work? Who were these pupils? 

What sort of a day am I having? Is there anything causing me to be tense, 

worried, or fatigued? 

Was the major objective of my lesson reached? Did the pupils grasp the 

idea or ideas presented? If not, why not? 

Were lesson plans and preparation adequate? Was my time well assigned? 
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The writer made thirty copies of the form and went to visit the school. 
He conferred with the superintendent once again and with the principal. 
He dropped in and said hello to the teacher, whom he had known as a 
student. After lunch, the teacher had a free period. This was spent talk- 
ing over the whole problem. The young man had a fairly good attitude 
although he was typically defensive. He was a small man with a big tem- 
per. It became apparent that the loss of this temper several times earlier 
in the year had been the cause of some of his troubles. Although he 
taught four classes in mathematics, in the algebra class only had the 
relationships between pupils and teacher become intolerable. 

After what could be done through conferences had been done, the 
teacher was asked ot fill out the above from each day immediately after 
his teaching was done. He was advised to confer with his principal, on 
the basis of these reports, each three or four days. It was suggested that 
this procedure be followed for five weeks. Now the teacher was his own 
critic with a device to analyze his own problem with the principal as his 
guide. Each day he had to tell himself what went wrong, if anything did, 
and had to think about why it went wrong. Each day he was encouraged 
by any improvement he saw. Each several days he had a reason to go to 
the principal to talk things over and to receive helpful guidance. 

This story has a happy ending. The teacher came to visit the writer 
twice during the ensuing weeks and expressed the feeling that some strain 
had been taken from him because some definite procedure was available 
and because of the regular visits to the principal. The principal and 
superintendent were only a little less enthusiastic and concluded that the 
younger man had improved to a point where they were willing to offer 
him a contract for the next year. He, however, felt that he would be 
happier with a new start and the superintendent was able to recommend 
him to another school. 

In this one case of a first-year teacher in trouble with a class in algebra, 
the self-evaluative device used daily over a period of five weeks was instru- 
mental in getting the teacher to see his teaching situation more ob- 
jectively and to see himself a little more as others saw him. It paved the 
way for regular visits to the principal and provided a basis for helpful 
guidance during these visits. In this case, it helped both the teacher and 
the administrator. With particular modifications, it may be of some help 
to other teachers and administrators. 














The Influence of Environment on the 
Moral Development of the Adolescent 
RALPH BLANKENSHIP 


ye transition of the non-moral child to the moral adult in conjunc- 
tion with the widening sphere of influences and demands made upon him 
points to the conclusion generally accepted by those who make it their 
life to study these things, that environment, along with intelligence, is 
the precipitate which solidifies the code of moral behavior. I will try to 
display the function of environment in forming the mature adult and 
suggest some means by which we, as parents and teachers, can create for 
those in our influence a more favorable set of circumstances in which to 
develop. 

Moral codes are instituted to control behavior; therefore, the way in 
which one behaves should indicate the degree of moral development 
which he has attained. Social approval or disapproval is the motivation 
for all learned behavior. Each person is stimulated to act or refrain 
from acting by the anticipated reaction of society to that particular act. 
As society is formed, so is the action of the members formed. To alter 
one’s moral code, alters one’s environment. The adolescent's environ- 
ment is constantly being altered; it demands of him certain alterations 
of his ideas and actions, resulting in a steady approach to maturity. This 
is shown very well by his religious development. 

Adolescence brings no reawakening of religious interest, but, instead, 
a realignment of his already formed ideas of Jesus, God, Prayer, Church, 
other religions and life-purpose to minimize conflict with his newly 
found method of rational testing. As a general rule, the essence of his 
previous teaching remains, but the newly finished product enables him 
to apply the ethical message of religion to the task of assembling a use- 
able code by which he can measure his proposed actions and foresee their 
likely consequences. This is the first and most important point which 
the adolescent must reach before he is able to progress to true moral 
discrimination. This pattern may be traced in all learned behavior. 

One's environment cousists of two stages which we must pass through. 
The child lives in primary groups: family, play-group, school, and 
church. The adult lives in secondary groups: society, community, nation, 
and world. The personal nature of the primary group permits a great 
deal of allowances for non-conformity; but, as the adolescent moves into 
the secondary group, he is confronted with many demands and restric- 
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tions which necesssitate an adjustment and evaluation of the behavior 
patterns which he had learned from his moral training. The nature of 
that training will dictate the nature of his adult development; it is subject 
primarily to the system of family organization under which he spent his 
childhood. 

Family organizations fall between two extremes: dictatorial and in- 
corporated. The dictatorial is the more traditional form. Aspects of it 
are present in most homes. It is based on the authority of a supreme 
person, usually the father, and a degree of acceptance of that authority. 
The spirit of revolution and desire for independence, which is present 
in us all and particularly strong in the adolescent, leads to a contest 
for authority which leads to maladjustment, emotional problems, and, 
at times, even physical violence. 

The weakness of this system lies in its failure to provide opportunity 
for individual development of the capacity to make choices and to accept 
the responsibility for those choices—the result being, that after separation 
from the family, we have a person who desires to be led by a “father,” 
but our decentralized society produces no “father substitute” except the 
mob. An obsession for conformity becomes this person's only moral code. 
“To be inconspicuous is to be moral,” he would, in effect, tell us. 

At the other end of the scale, we have the incorporated family based 
on responsibility, democratic authority, reciprocal respect, and, above 
all, understanding. The theory of this system is that the family is a unit 
of people with similar wants and needs and a desire on the part of each 
member to help attain those wants and needs in the best way he is able. 
Since unity is a need of the family, discipline is a part of the system; but 
the absolute authority of the dictatorial system has no place whatsoever. 
This system is an outgrowth of the twentieth century and is in itself an 
adaptation to the changes found in modern society. The result of the 
system, in moral development, is a greatly expanded opportunity for the 
child, and the parent, to adjust themselves to the real world in which 
they live. The gradual increase of freedom and of the necessity of mak- 
ing discriminatory choices enables the child to develop a background 
of moral precedent which is invaluable. This also is the basic theory 
behind most of the modern theories being tried in our schools. So a 
knowledge of the concept is invaluable to both the parent and the 
teacher. The changes in our society which have necessitated this new 
system might well be next in consideration. 

Since the advent of the industrial revolution, the world has undergone 
a rural-to-urban migration. This led to extreme mobility and decentral- 
ization of the secondary-group contacts and, to a lesser, but significant 
degree, the primary group contacts. This means that, as a child, our 
family plays a less restricting role; and our play groups and schools, a 
more intensified role. Further, it means that, as an adult, our primary 
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contacts my be completely severed and we may find ourselves in an im- 
personal urban society made up of dozens of highly diversified groups 
with highly different sets of standards. 

The mono-environment of the past has fallen before the multi-environ- 
ment of the present, and the universal moral code has fallen to a mul- 
tiplicity of codes. The increase in the number of moral demands being 
made simultaneously upon the individual has been tremendous and has 
led to the speculation by some that a maturing adolescent has met more 
moral choices by the age of eighteen than his grandparents met in their 
entire lifetime. 

An aspect of our times, not yet put down here, is the fact that the 
transition from ancient to modern ideals has been so rapid that the age- 
old method of precedent has been voided. The parent or teacher, instead 
of being able to enlighten the youth on the basis of his life experiences, 
finds himself floating in the same quandary. The firm hand needed by 
the seeking youth has been replaced by the faltering hand of one literally 
in the same position. Rational thinking, understanding, respect, and 
self-sincerity have been adopted as the necessary tools with which one 
may attain a workable moral compromise with an impersonal, mobile, 
multiple-standardized society. 

As parents and teachers, we deal with the formative stage of the child's 
moral development. This means that it is our duty to provide him with 
adequate material so that he may build for himself a personal code and 
so that he may become aware of the demands of the many aspects of our 
modern society in which he must live. In dealing with the adolescent, 
we must also direct and advise him in his attempts to attain a workable 
compromise. Specific action is regrettably clouded by our similar posi- 
tion; but the key to our usefulness in this role lies in our ability to culti- 
vate the before-mentioned qualities of understanding, mutual respect, 
self-sincerity, and humility. 

The following checklist is presented so that we, as parents and teachers, 
might better be able to evaluate ourselves and the possible consequences 
of our ideas and attitudes toward the struggle in which the adolescent is 
engaged. 

1. Am I too quick to define situations as good or bad? 

2. Do I practice what I preach: honesty, cooperation, patience, and 
respect? 

3. Are my own values and moral judgments clear in my own mind? Do I 
act consistently? ° 

4. Have I provided my children with books, stories, and biographies so 
they may see how others have solved their problems? 

5. Do I help my adolescent to see how his behavior affects others and 
reflects on himself? 

6. Do I understand and appreciate the importance of the opinions of his 
pals rather than resent their place in his life? 
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7. Do I try to see the special problems and demands of the teen-world in 
which he lives? 

8. Do I try to help him see the advantages of individuality as well as 
conformity? 

9. Am I helping him to develop character for the real world in which he 
must live or the world which I wish were there? 

10. Have I helped him to create standards which he will want to live up to 
rather than relying on punishment? 

11. Are my attitudes genuinely democratic? Do I recognize growing inde- 
pendence? Give chances for choices, and even mistakes? Do I exhibit trust and 
faith that the outcome will be good even though mistakes are made along the 
road to mature adulthood? 

In grand finale style, I would like to re-present the ideas that moral 
conscience is the voice of the culture; that the adolescent is adjusting his 
training to meet his rapidly expanding life; that a democratic family 
life is essential to prepare the child for adulthood and to aid the parent 
in his adjustment as well; and that, in order to meet the duty laid upon 
us, we must come to face with ourselves. To approach the ideal of 
guidance and to be able to answer a sincere “Yes” to all of the above 
questions is the task which I see as being primary before us all. 





SALARIES FOR LARGE CITY SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS ON UPSWING 


Salaries for school superintendents and principals in the larger cities have 
swung slightly upward this year with the Far West showing higher administra- 
tive salary schedule maximums than any other section, according to a new 
NEA Research Division study. Middle Atlantic school districts scored second. 
School superintendents in the 18 largest cities (over 500,000 population) 
are currently receiving a median top salary of $24,000 annually, while senior 
high-school and junior high-school principals receive $10,650 and $9,800 per 
year respectively. Elementary principals in these cities, says the study, get 
a median maximum of $9,227. 

Top administrative salary schedules for the 93 school districts in the 
100,000 to 499,999 population group were somewhat lower than in the larger 
cities for 1957-58. The median maximum for superintendents is $17,000. 
Senior high principals have a schedule median maximum of $10,000 while 
the figure is $8,944 and $8,475 for junior high and elementary principals 
respectively. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for Administrators and Supervisors, 1957-58, 
Urban School Districts 100,000 and over in Population, is available from the 
Research Division, NEA, 1201—16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Price 
per copy is 25 cents. (A similar report for districts for 30,000 to 100,000 
population is nearing completion.) 















Workshop on the Education of Pupils 
of Junior High School Age 


GEORGE R. CHAMPLIN 


=— the summer of 1957, New York University took the lead 
in focusing attention upon one of the important and neglected segments 
of our public education system. This is the education of the early 
adolescent youth. From August 12 through August 23, fifty-five repre- 
sentatives from twenty states and Hawaii, met on the up-town campus 
at New York University to study the nature of the early adolescent and 
the kind of a school program most appropriate for a person with those 
characteristics. These fifty-five persons were largely junior high-school 
principals with a sprinkling of teachers, superintendents of schools, 
professors of education, and state department officials. From the en- 
thusiastic response from these people, it was evident that this conference 
was focused upon a problem area of great significance and of great 
promise. If the thinking of these people is any guide, there will be a 
great deal more activity on programs for early adolescent youth during 
the next few years in this country. 

During the first week, the group focused its attention upon the 
characteristics of the early adolescent. This was done through general 
sessions and through small group discussions and study. During the 
second week, the emphasis was shifted to specific problems related to the 
educational program for early adolescent youth. The general sessions 
were addressed by members of the workshop staff in addition to outside 
specialists. These included George Stoddard, Dean of the School of 
Education at New York University; Stephen Withy from the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor; John Rothny from the University of 
Wisconsin; Donald McMassa from Clarimont College, California; and 
George Chevyikolf from the San Francisco, California, State Teachers 
College. The workshop was held under the direction of G. Durwood 
Baker, Professor of Education at New York University. All of the 
expenses of the workshop were met by New York University except the 
travel expense of the participants to and from New York. From the point 
of view of one of the participants, the leadership was superb, the living 
quarters and food excellent, and the whole workshop an outstanding 
success. 

There was a definite consensus among the members of the group that 
the junior high-school years present a special challenge to educators to 
devise an educational program appropriate for our youth during this 
period of rapid change in the lives of these girls and boys. Further 
research and clarification are needed regarding the implications of the 
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basic characteristics of our adolescents for their education. There was 
no consensus that the organizational pattern characterized by the junior 
high school was essential in meeting the needs of adolescents. It was 
stressed, however, that these needs should be met regardless of the 
organizational pattern of the school system. In other words, the needs 
could be met in any kind of an organizational pattern provided the 
teachers were sensitive to these needs and had the facilities with which 
to meet the needs of the adolescents under their direction. 

In the discussion groups, of which there are five, the study centered 
around the five following questions. Each of these questions was ex- 
plored and suggestions were made for further experimentation and re- 
search in attempting to answer the questions. The questions were as 
follows: 

1. What are the characteristics of the early adolescents? In other 
words, what are these youngsters like as they come into our junior high 
schools and pass through the three years in grades seven, eight, and nine? 
How do they feel about themselves and about their teachers, and about 
their parents? What are their ideals and how are these ideals formed? 
What are their behavior patterns? How do they get along with other 
people? These and a host of other questions need to be answered 
probably for specific schools rather than for all youth in general. 

2. How do we group these pupils when we get them in our schools? 
In a school enrolling 600 youngsters in grades seven, eight, and nine, for 
example, how do we put them together into workable groups? What are 
the implications for the different maturation levels of boys and girls at 
this particular period in their lives? Under what circumstances can they 
work together most harmoniously and most advantageously? 

3. What shall we do with these young people after we get them 
together into groups into our junior high schools? This refers to the 
basic purposes of our schools. How do we organize the kinds of school 
experiences that will be helpful to youth in facing life today? What are 
the demands which society makes on these young people that the school 
should help them to come to terms with in their daily lives? 

4. What kind of leadership is needed in our junior high schools in 
terms of teachers? What kind of training should junior high-school 
teachers have? What kinds of special services are needed in order to 
run a junior high school effectively? 

5. How can we evaluate the program of the junior high school? In 
other words, how do we know we are doing a good job? What evidence 
can we get that the things that are being done in an individual junior 
high school are helping the junior high-school pupils to grow and 
develop into finer and better young people and adults? 

These five questions were studied at some length by individual dis- 
cussion groups and reports of those groups are in the process of being 
developed. These reports will form the basis for further activity and 
experimentation and thinking in our attempt to develop a better 
program for our students of junior high-school age. 











The School Newspaper as an Instrument 


for Public Relations 
M. A. ALLAN 


| OUR veins carry one drop of red, kind-hearted fair-play American 
blood, our hearts should bleed for the secondary-school principal. His 
life would drive a dog to suicide. Consider. He works ten or eleven 
months a year. He’s at school at least an hour earlier and an hour later 
each day than his teachers, and he’s back in the evening for every event 
of the school year. 

Everyone's troubles are his troubles. The kids cry on his shoulders 
about the teachers; the teachers cry on his shoulders about the parents; 
and the parents cry on his shoulders about the kids. The only place he 
can go for a good cry is to the superintendent. If he does this, he gets a cut 
in pay—or walking papers. He deals almost exclusively with angry, 
excited, disturbed, upset, disappointed, stupid, unruly, discouraged, 
misinformed, or dishonest people, most of whom have ulterior motives. 
His buildings are as crowded as his hours. His stomach is as shaky as his 
hands, and his ulcers are as tender as his heart. 

His reward? Myron Lieberman, in Education as a Profession,’ re- 
ports that the real purchasing power of the large city high-school princi- 
pal’s salary declined thirty per cent from 1904 to 1953, while that of the 
teachers dropped only one per cent. In the small city, the principal did 
somewhat better. His salary buying power dropped only five per cent, 
but that of his teachers rose thirty-seven per cent. Quite a number of 
principals have reported to this writer that their hourly pay, when all 
activities and summer work are added, is considerably lower than that 
of their teachers. 

The principal is harried, and the harried man errs. When his 
errors accumulate to a certain point, he can look forward to a letter 
from his school board suggesting that he might find more opportunity 
(to get a monthly pay check) if he seeks employment in another district. 

Why is he harried? Because there just aren’t enough hours in the day 
for him to accomplish the two jobs that a principal must do to be 
successful and maintain any degree of job security. .These jobs are: (1) 
working with his staff to develop and operate an educational program, 
and (2) keeping the great majority of his patrons (taxpayers) posted on 

‘Lieberman, Myron. Education as a Profession. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1956. P. 380. 
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the developments at his school so he will receive their continued support. 
Number (2) is at least as important as number (1). Because, if there is 
one thing the taxpayer cares very little about, it’s seeing his money spent 
for something he doesn’t understand. 


A lot of what goes on in the high school admirably meets this 
qualification. The principal knows what's going on; the teachers have a 
pretty good idea; the kids think they do. But the man who pays the bill 
is completely in the dark. Since—mistakenly or not—most citizens think 
that principals run high schools, the poor headmaster is the target for 
most of the splenetic barb-casting by school patrons who are in the less- 
than-enviable position of having to pay out dollars and cents for some- 
thing in which they don’t see any sense. 


Each year there is a new generation of complaints. Each year these 
complaints engender in a few more taxpaying hearts the desire to see the 
principal earning his money elsewhere. Eventually, most principals have 
got to go. And it’s all so unnecessary. Every high school has a built-in 
propaganda device that the Machiavellian principal needs only to warp 
to his own ends. And if he can’t develop a good, healthy warp to his 
own ends once in awhile, he isn’t worth even a principal's small share of 
salt. This propaganda weapon reaches every student in his school who 
can read. It reaches nearly every literate parent. Its message can be 
effectively subtle, because it is not directly identified with the school 
administration. It can report and explain any part of the high-school 
program, because it is all-pervasive in the school. It has the reputation 
of being simple, direct, and honest. Best of all, this propaganda gadget 
is no work for the principal; it is a teaching device; and it doesn’t add 
a nickel to the school budget. 


This sure-fire medium for informing his patrons about the aims, con- 
tent, and method of his school program is the high-school paper. Time 
was when the administrators and teachers saw the school paper princi- 
pally as a device to teach professional journalistic competence and 
literary skills. This goal is yielding precedence to another. Robert E. 
Arthaud reported in his 1951 Master's thesis that fifty-eight per cent of the 
journalism teachers and administrators in the small Montana secondary 
schools he surveyed mentioned good public relations as an important 
objective of the course. In fact, more of Arthaud’s respondents mentioned 
the public relations objective than any other. One administrator, 
Arthaud reports, had been on the job twenty-five years, and “the school 
paper, in keeping people informed, was largely responsible.”? 

The student publication is in the enviable position, publication-wise, 
of having absolutely no competition in its field. It has a captive audience 
among the students. If it is well and interestingly written, it will be 


*Arthaud, Robert E. The Value of a School Newspaper as a Public Relations Device in the 
Small Secondary School in Montana. Masters Thesis, Colorado State College of Education. 
Greeley, 1951. P. 46. 
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taken home and read by the parents. In fact, the high-quality school 
newspaper is probably read by a higher percentage of the patrons of any 
given school than any other school or professional publication, except for 
the school report card. 

The high-school newspaper may be sure-fire as a public relations 
device, but it is not fool-proof. Mr. Principal, do you want a good test 
of the effectiveness of your school paper? Then look at your school’s 
wastebaskets after dismissal on the day your school newspaper is pub- 
lished. Are the baskets full of discarded papers? Then the story of your 
school is not getting home, and you should do something about it for 
the sake of your own financial future. 

To achieve this high-coverage readership, the school newspaper must 
be of high quality. It must report all the significant events and develop- 
ments at the school completely, accurately, and interestingly. It must 
interpret complicated data simply. It must promote educational projects 
enthusiastically and effectively. 

Furthermore, it must be a student publication. Handouts from the 
principal's office or from department heads at the high school are usually 
so dull, so obviously slanted, so disguised with pedagogic cliché that they 
are usually not read. News of an educational nature must be sifted 
through an intelligent teenager's sensitive mind and couched in a 
teenager's racy language to compete with TV for his—and his parents’— 
attention. 

In view of the obvious potential of the school newspaper in con- 
tributing to the continuing health of the principal's pocketbook, it is 
difficult to understand why some principals frequently treat the publica- 
tion so meanly. Journalism teachers frequently complain that he 
sometimes handles them like idiot foster children. The journalism class 
and the school newspaper, although obviously making significant contri- 
butions to the language arts curriculum, are sometimes allowed no 
money from the school district budget for materials or supplies. Al- 
though it prints “must” notices from the principal’s or superintendent's 
office, the school paper frequently gets absolutely no appropriation from 
district funds for printing. Often the principal permits no official 
associated student body support for the paper, which must support itself 
by individual sales of subscription and advertising. 

All these things, though, the scheming journalism adviser is prepared 
to get around, in one way or another. He is a clever fellow who probably 
knows more angles than the geometry teacher. All the principal needs to 
do is turn the adviser loose to make his case before the right people at 
the right time, and student body and school district funds will be forth- 
coming forthwith. 

What the adviser cannot do for himself, in most high schools, is 
identify and attract the potentially able writers into his class. On this 
job, he needs help, and it is to the principal and the principal's 
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counselors that he must look for his help. One of the conclusions 
Arthaud reached in the Master's thesis, cited above, was that “more 
careful supervision could be given to the selection of the editorial staff, 
thus insuring a more effective school paper” in conducting public 
relations.’ 

One of the most effective steps a principal can take is to talk and 
work with his counselors and advisers to made sure that a good core of 
top-flight students will be encouraged to take journalism. The training 
in composition that they receive will be invaluable to them. Their 
intelligent coverage and bright reporting of the school program will be 
invaluable to the school, the community, and the principal! 


5Op. cit., P. 68. 





NEA LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION RECOMMENDS FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 

The NEA Legislative Commission believes that a massive program of 
Federal financial support for education at all levels has become a national 
necessity. There can be no doubt that present world conditions require bold 
answers, especially in education where the challenge of the USSR has renewed 
public interest in the welfare of our schools and colleges. 

The Commission recognizes that legislation alone cannot improve the 
quality of teaching in our schools. State education agencies and local boards 
of education must maintain their current financial efforts and must continue 
to make important decisions as to what shall be taught and by whom. But the 
fact remains that today the major deterrent to quality education is its cost. 
Moreover, there is an immediate need for more funds to stop the deterioration 
in the quality of instruction resulting from inadequate and overcrowded 
physical facilities, from the loss of fully qualified teachers, and from forced 
reliance on obsolete textbooks and instructional aids. The existence of this 
need is nothing new to the Legislative Commission or to most informed mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. Today, however, the American public is 
coming to a fresh awareness of this need. 

At present our elementary and secondary schools cost $12 billion a year 
to build and operate. Higher education costs another $3.4 billion. Reports 
of high-level official bodies such as the 1955 White House Conference on 
Education and the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School indicate that a 75% increase in educational expenditures must take 
place over the next 15 years simply to maintain the present standards of 
instruction in schools and colleges. It is reasonable to call for at least a 
doubling of education expenditures within a decade. With one half of our 
public elementary- and secondary-school revenue tied to local property 
taxes, there is little hope that local governments can double their contribu- 
tion to education. State governments can do more, and most of them should; 
but the states also are under pressure to meet internal demands in the 
field of higher education, as well as the external demand to match Federal 
funds for highway construction, public assistance, and other important and 
necessary governmental functions now supported in part by the Federal 
government. Federal sharing in the support of education is now a necessity. 














A School Boy’s Ballad 


ARTHUR G. WIRTH 
SCHOOL DAY* 


(Ring! Ring! Goes The Bell) 
By Chuck Berry 


Up in the morning and out to school, 

The teacher is teachin’ the golden rule, 
American hist’ry and practical math, 

You study ‘em hard an’ hopin’ to pass. 
Workin’ your fingers right down to the bone, 
An’ the guy behind you won't leave you alone. 


Ring! Ring! goes the bell, 

The cook in the lunch room's ready to sell. 

You're lucky if you can find a seat, 

You're fortunate if you have time to eat. 

Back in the classroom, open your books, 

Gee but the teacher don’t know how mean she looks. 


Soon as three o'clock rolls around, 

You finally lay your burden down, 

Close up your books, get out-ta your seat, 
Down the hall an’ into the street. 

Up to the corner an’ ‘round the bend, 
Right to the juke joint you go in. 


Drop the coin right into the slot. 

You gotta hear somethin’ that’s really hot. 
With the one you love you're makin’ romance, 
All day long you've been wantin’ to dance. 
Feelin’ the music from head to toe, 

"Round an’ ‘round an’ ‘round you go. 


Hail! Hail! rock 'n’ roll, 
Deliver me from the days of old. 
Long live rock 'n roll, 
The beat of the drums loud and bold. 
Rock! Rock! rock 'n’ roll, 
The feelin’ is there, body an’ soul. 
= *Copyright 1957 by Arc Music Corp., Song Hite Magazine, August, 1957 (Vol. 21, No. 1), 
P. 9. 
Arthur G. Wirth is Associate Professor of Education in the Department of Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. 
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* of the most popular 1957 songs in the rock 'n’ roll category was 
F it a school boy's ballad School Day (“Ring! Ring! Goes the Bell”). There 

eT is in it a boy's image of his day in an American schoolhouse. For those 
of us working with big city American youth, it might be worth our while 


ae to listen. 
1) ) There is another school ballad which is one of the most cherished 
a items in our American heritage—the one about “Dear, Old Golden Rule 


' Days.” Those last immortal lines “You wrote on my slate, ‘I love you, 
ich Joe’ ” etc. are still capable of bringing mist to the eyes when sounded at 
the alumni reunion. 

There's a different timbre in '57’s School Day. The schoolboy in the 
“Ring! Ring! Goes the Bell” version is a stranger in the building. No 
1 nostalgic recollections for him. What has happened to the golden-hued 
Hh notes of the song of yesteryear? What has taken their place? 
: 
{ 


Since our main purpose is to “listen” to the song, we'll come bluntly 
and briefly to the point that guides the interpretation to be made of it. 
Our hunch is that the rock 'n’ roll idiom in which the song is cast is not 
just an accident, but provides a significant clue for understanding the 
image of school contained in it. In the song, two disjunctive parts of the 
American culture meet at close quarters yet remain strangers despite the 
contact. 

There is, on the one hand, the American secondary school which in 
tradition and fact is anchored in the middle-class way of life. On the 
i other hand, there is the rock 'n’ roll phenomenon—urban and lower 
social class in origin and temper—no matter how it may have invaded the 
upper reaches in its contemporary phase. (It had a lengthy history in 
New York’s Harlem long before its current craze on the national scene.) 

It is our contention that what we find contained in the song is the 
perception of the American high school as seen through the eyes of a 
“recent arrival”—one who has never really embraced or been embraced 
by this school in spite of some well-intentioned efforts. (“That course in 
‘practical math’ set up for ‘him’ and his own earnest “workin’ (my) 
fingers right down to the bone.”) 

4 If there is, in fact, anything to this idea, then puzzled middle-class 
school workers and interested laymen who find themselves out of com- 
munication with the “new arrivals” might find it instructive to listen 
to the song in order to see and feel the school as it appears to one of 
“them.” 


With an awareness of the ever-present danger of misinterpreting by 
over-interpreting, our own effort at getting a view of the school as seen 
through the eyes of the boys of the song follows. 


“Up in the morning and out to school” 
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“Out” is the key word here. Home is the place one goes out from— 
and to which one doesn’t return early. (Apartment over-crowded, parents 
working—and “they” talk about curfews as solutions for our antics.) 

And so to school. 


“The teacher is teachin’ the golden rule, 
American hist’ry and practical math, 
You study ‘em hard an’ hopin’ to pass. 
Workin’ your fingers right down to the bone, 
An’ the guy behind you won't leave you alone.” 

They are always teaching things—with words—their words. We can 
learn to say their words. Somehow it remains their stuff. Labor away 
at it—painfully, and hope they'll pass you. Meanwhile, distraction and 
bedevilment from the seat to the rear where a fellow inmate is achingly 
bored by the interminable stretch of it. 


“Ring! Ring goes the bell, 

The cook in the lunch room's ready to sell. 
You're lucky if you can find a seat, 

You're fortunate if you have time to eat.” 


The clang of the institution signals temporary respite. Down we troop 
to become subjects of “the sell.” It’s crowded, hurried—and, let's face it, 
malodorous. Now we're hustled up those stairways again. 


“Back in the classroom, open your books, 
Gee but the teacher don’t know how mean she looks.” 


Up front, way up front, is “the teach.” And still she’s on their side. 
The side of the judgment passers. The endless givers—givers of assign- 
ments, recitations, tests, and of marks—marks on assignments, recitations, 
and tests. Demerits, too. The keepers of the book. 

The slow moving hands of the clock eventually reach their destination. 


“Soon as three o'clock rolls around, 
You finally lay your burden down. 
Close up your books, get out-ta your seat, 
Down the hall and into the street.” 


Shake off the clinging feeling of those long, drab corridors and steel, 
wire-grilled windows. Hurry! Hurry! 


“Up to the corner an’ ‘round the bend, 
Right to the juke joint you go in. 
Drop the coin right into the slot. 
You gotta hear somethin’ that’s really hot. 
With the one you love you're makin’ romance, 
All day long you've been wantin’ to dance. 
Feelin’ the music from head to toe. 
"Round and ‘round an’ ‘round you go.” 
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Home at last! Finally, something that is ours. Not mother, not 


country, not even their “golden rule,” but 


“Hail! Hail! rock 'n’ roll, 

Deliver me from the days of old. 
Long live rock 'n’ roll, 

The beat of the drums loud and bold. 
Rock Rock! rock 'n’ roll, 

The feelin’ is there, body and soul.” 


It’s been a long day. A lonely day. It still is. We bounce and rock 
and are soothed by the hard, insistent beat. But it’s a melody heard 
singly—in isolation—in each of us. 





LEGALITY OF “UNION SHOP” FOR TEACHERS 


Is a “union shop” for teachers legal? This question was partly answered 
last December when eight tenure teachers won a favorable ruling in a court 
case in Butte, Montana. A judgement in the case of Benson et al. vs. School 
District No. 1 of Silver Bow County et al.—upholding the teachers’ claim 
that non-union tenure teachers must receive equal salary treatment with 
union members—was handed down by District Judge William F. Shallenberger 
on December 4. 

The case grew out of a dispute between eight tenure teachers who refused 
to comply with an agreement made between the Board of Trustees and Local 
332, American Federation of Teachers last year requiring all teachers to 
become and remain union members. At issue was the right of the Board to 
discriminate against non-union tenure teachers in salary matters. The eight 
teachers, after refusing to comply and after being denied salary increases 
granted union-member teachers for the 1956-57 term, subsequently, took their 
case to court. The National Education Association, through it Defense Com- 
mission, and the Montana Education Association intervened in the case in 
behalf of the plaintiffs. The American Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO) 
and the Montana State AFL-CIO intervened in behalf of the defendant school 
district and school board of trustees. The Montana School Boards Association 
entered in the case as a “friend of court.” 

In Judge Shallenberger’s ruling the defendant school district and school 
trustees were ordered to enter into written contracts for 1956-57 with the 
eight plaintiffs and to pay them the differences between the salaries re- 
ceived for the school year and those paid to union teachers with equivalent 
training and experience. Probationary teachers will not be affected by the 
ruling since it applies only to teachers who have tenure under Montana law. 
The judgment also allowed the plaintiff teachers $2,000 attorneys’ fees and 
costs incurred in the suit. The members of the board were specifically 
exempted from liability as individual defendants. 
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Professional Books 


BERKSON, I. B. The Ideal and the Community. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1958. 314 pp. $4.50. The philosophy of education in recent 
years has been dominated by the views of John Dewey and William H. 
Kilpatrick. Here a lifelong student of these men offers his own inter- 
pretation of the purpose of education. Taking the position of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick as a point of departure, the author develops the thesis that 
it is necessary to go beyond their experimentalist philosophy to fulfill the 
current need for clearly formulated aims in education. 

Specifically, he argues that the writing of Dewey and Kilpatrick lays 
excessive emphasis on the role of individual experience, on the function 
of individual experience, on the function of action in validating thought, 
and on the principle of change in social life—to the exclusion of counter- 
vailing factors. He contends that education must be based rather on com- 
mitment to established principles and ideals, and that its goals must always 
be related to the character of definite communities. 

The resulting philosophical formulation represents a synthesis of the demo- 
cratic and ‘scientific outlooks with the classic and humanistic approach. In 
the words of the author, “ ... the pattern of values which provides the 
ground and the goal of the educational process is found in the historically 
developed culture of the Western world. The philosophy proposed reflects 
a high regard for the social heritage as the reservoir of our values. It 
is at the same time pervaded by the consciousness that we are entering a new 
epoch in civilization—one pregnant with opportunities for human achievements 
as well as fraught with the possibility of irremedial catastrophe.” The author 
concludes with a clear statement of educational policy for present-day American 
needs. 


BURSCH, C. W., and J. L. REID. High Schools—Today and Tommorrow. 
New York 22: Reinhold Publishing Corp. 1957. 127 pp. (8%” x 10%”). 
Charles W. Bursch, a leader in the development of the modern California 
schoolhouse because of the years he headed the school plant service adminis- 
tration in the California State Department of Education, and John Lyon 
Reid, one of the best known architects of schools, have worked hand in hand 
to formulate a new solution to the problem that has been plaguing America 
since the end of the war: the development of a sound, workable high-school 
program and the design of the building to house it. Neither the program nor 
the plant is rigid; they are merely proposals offered to meet a pressing problem. 

The new educational program fits the student’s individual work schedule 
to his rate of work, allowing each student—the gifted and the slow as well 
as the average—to work to capacity, thus minimizing frustration and boredom. 
This program is implemented by the pupil work station described in the text 
and shown in the illustrations. 
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The illustrations consist of plans and drawings of the proposed school 
plant. There are no photographs ( a strange thing in a book dealing with 
architecture) because there are no schools now in existence that incorporate 
these new ideas. The proposed school is flexible enough to be adopted and 
adapted to meet many special conditions in school districts across the country. 
The educational and architectural theories presented here take full account 
of the individuals involved—teachers and students—and of the nature of 
the learning activity. 

The Contemporary Challenge to American Education. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association. 1958. 31 pp. 35¢. Discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10-100 copies 20%; and 100 or more copies, 20¢ each. Im- 
mediate emphasis on higher education at the graduate level, increased stress 
upon the recruitment and education of teachers, and enduring public support 
for education is urged in this new publication prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission (EPC). The Commission pinpoints three strong needs 
that should be met as quickly as possible: (1) earlier identification and more 
thorough development of gifted students; (2) stepped up guidance programs 
for students of all ages and abilities; and (3) improvement in teaching at all 
levels. The Commission observes that the quality of American public schools, 
although higher than many people realize, is uneven. “Excessive localism 
in state legislatures, the limitations of the traditional tax sources for edu- 
cation, and the age-old propensity of local governments to delay have blurred 
the issues and prevented citizens from understanding the choices necessary 
to guarantee educational advance. Professional leadership has sometimes 
been lacking.” 

The Commission states, “It is unwise to assume that merely shifting 
salary levels of teachers of particular subjects will improve instructional 
performance. Raising salaries of mathematics and science teachers only 
would cause serious deterioration in staff morale and in the quality of teaching 
in many schools.” 

Increased guidance services for younger students are needed, but the 
Commission warns, “Guidance of gifted students should not be permitted 
to detract from equivalent services for all students.” The report also says 
there is an urgent need to foster in both parents and children a fuller 
appreciation of the values of intellectual endeavor. 

Advanced courses, however, should not be imposed on students who lack 
the required talent; and abler students should be encouraged to carry heavier 
loads in high school, the Commission warns. There is also a great need 
to expand non-degree post-high-school education for technicians. 

On teacher supply the Commission notes that in 1956-57 about 5,000 new 
mathematics teachers were employed, but only 2,500 qualified teachers in 
math had just been graduated. The comparable figures for science teachers 
were 5,500 newly employed but only 2,600 newly graduated. New elementary 
teachers totaled 78,938, but colleges graduated only 37,992 qualified to teach at 
this level. At present more than 80,000 teachers have sub-standard credentials. 

The report states there must be improvement not only in the economic 
status of the teacher, but also in the environment of learning. “‘Where teachers 
are overburdened, they should have fewer pupils, fewer class hours, and im- 
proved instructional facilities. They need clearer public understanding of 
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their work and of its importance.” “Small, weak school districts must be 
consolidated into larger, more effective units,” the report states, pointing out 
that half of all American high schools have fewer than 175 pupils. Strengthen- 
ing schools, however, will depend upon public understanding and support, and 
public misinformation can cause serious damage to education. The report 
said, “Citizens must recognize that careless criticism of education may actually 
result in a deterioration of quality rather than in improvement. An atmos- 
phere of fear, distrust, or emotional antagonism is not conducive to those 
changes and tests of new ideas which are the basis of improvement.” 

In summary, the following major needs of the present, as formulated by 
the EPC, are: (1) better educational opportunities for the academically able 
students; (2) better counseling and guidance; (3) improvement in the selection 
and education of teachers; (4) improvement in the working conditions of 
teachers and in their sccial prestige and economic status; (5) more and 
better equipped school and college buildings; (6) improvements in instruction 
in all subjects, including mathematics, sciences, and languages; (7), a sub- 
stantial breakthrough in educational finance together with the development 
at all levels of government of programs which will contribute to the solution 
of all these problems. 

The Ford Foundation Annual Report 1957. New York 22: The Ford 
Foundation, 477 Madison Ave. 1957. 218 pp. The Ford Foundation made new 
grants and appropriations totaling $83 million for education and other pro- 
grams of national importance during the last fiscal year, according to this 
1957 annual report. The report covers the period from October 1, 1956 to 
September 30, 1957. Actions during 1957 brought to more than $1 billion 
the Foundation’s grants and appropriations since it was established in 1936. 
The largest single grant was $24.5 million to expand nationally the Woodrow 
Wilson fellowship program to combat the shortage of college teachers. 

The foundation’s program in education was reorganized with the entry 
of the Fund for the Advancement of Education into the Foundation itself. 
The fund was established by the Foundation as an independent organization 
in 1951. “Gradual merger of the Foundation and the Fund,” says Mr. Heald, 
President of the Foundation, “will permit a combination of resources and, 
hopefully, a more fruitful, broad-scale attack on the problems of education 
than either organization could undertake separately.” Although the purpose 
of the Ford Foundation is to serve society and, by extension, to advance 
human welfare, Mr. Heald says, no foundation or combination of foundations 
can solve the complex problems and plaguing needs of mankind. “The most a 
foundation can do is make a start, or indicate a route, or call attention to 
an idea. If the direction is right and the method sound, if a solution seems 
possible, then the people themselves—individually or collectively through their 
voluntary agencies or governments—will finish the job,” 

A philanthropic foundation, Mr. Heald says, has four unique advantages, 
which are at the same time responsibilities. These are the ability to pioneer, 
to show by example, to be discriminating in selection of individuals, in- 
stitutions, or programs “without partisanship or passion,” and the flexibility 
to enter or leave fields rapidly to prove or disprove new concepts. 

Richard W. Lambourne, treasurer, reports that payments to grantees in 
1957, against old and new grants, totaled $345,200,897, as compared with 
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$292,029,222 in 1956. New grants and appropriations in 1957 totaled $83,029,117 
compared with $602,109,511 in commitments in 1956. The fiscal 1956 actions 
included extraordinary appropriations for the College, Medical School, and 
Hospital programs, totaling $500 million. 

As in 1956, the total of the Foundation’s grant approvals (new grants plus 
grants out of appropriations approved in prior years), expenses, and project 
expenditures exceeded its income for the year. The total in 1957 was $159,- 
629,243, exceeding income by $56,720,809. The use of principal to further 
Foundation programs was made possible by proceeds from the Foundation’s 
1956 sale of 10,200,000 shares of its Ford Motor Company stock. This sale, 
made in the interests of diversifying the Foundation’s assets, represented 
some 22 per cent of its holdings of Ford Motor Company stock. 

The Foundation’s income in 1957 totaled $102,908,434, of which $86,717,374 
was dividends from its Ford Motor Company stock. In comparison, 1956 
income was $165,888,263. The lower income is attributable in part to large 
grant payments that reduced the Foundation’s earning investment assets. 

At the end of the fiscal year 1957, the net worth of the Foundation was 
reported at $549,397,635. This included $325,190,151 represented by 36,132,239 
shares of Ford Motor Company Class A stock carried on the Foundation’s 
books of account at $9 a share. The net worth of the Foundation could be 
appraised at a higher figure if this stock, for which there is no quoted market, 
were assigned the market value of $50.375 a share at which Ford common 
stock closed on the New York Stock Exchange on September 30, 1957. The 
Foundation’s Class A stock would then have an assumed valuation of $1,820,- 
161,539. The balance of the Foundation’s investment portfolio consisted of 
United States government securities and other bonds and notes. Activities in 
various Foundation programs in 1957 are found in this annual report with 
details. 

HALVERSON, P. M., editor. Frontiers of Secondary Education, II. 
Syracuse 10, New York: Syracuse University Press, Box 87. 1957. 77 pp. 
$2.25. This publication contains the papers prepared for the Second Annual 
Conference on Secondary Education by the School of Education and the 
Division of Summer Sessions of Syracuse University. The first volume by 
and large concentrated on contemporary issues in secondary education. 

The first three papers of the present collection stress the inter-disciplinary 
approach to solving problems of the high school in America today. Not all 
disciplines are represented and only a few of the current problems are 
analyzed and “solved” by the speakers. It is hoped, however, that their 
contributions will serve as starting points for further study and action by 
educational practitioners. ; 

The second group of three papers represents the thinking of three special- 
ists in certain important areas of American life—business, labor, and foreign 
affairs. They were asked to evaluate modern secondary education in terms 
of the demands their special fields make on high-school graduates. Again, 
their efforts present judgements and recommendations which would stimulate 
further thinking and planning by educational leaders. 

The two final papers are contributed by staff members of the School of 
Education whose specializations suggest certain new or revised dimensions 
of educational theory and practice related to school building planning and 
to counselor training and development. 
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HAND, H. C. Principles of Public Secondary Education. New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1958. 381 pp. The book begins by remind- 
ing the reader of the chief kinds of professional problems which teachers in 
the public secondary schools unavoidably encounter. It then makes clear 
that there are no easy solutions to any of these problems; that the teacher’s 
only safe guide is a body of principles of action validly grounded in funda- 
mental truths about education. Essentially, one must repair to these funda- 
mental truths if one is to be secure in his assessment of the welter of 
controversies which whirl about the public secondary school—controversies 
which relate to who should be served by the school (some or all youths?) ; 
what it should teach for college entrance and for life and living (calculus, 
principles of healthful living, recreational skill, Shakespeare, or what?) ; 
how this should be taught (by methods traditonal or modern?); by whom 
it should be controlled (by laymen or by professional educators?). 

The next chapter presents these fundamental truths. As phrased here, 
they are but eight in number. In the next chapter these truths are applied 
to the situation in the United States to give us basic principles of public 
secondary education which are valid in this country. At the level of generali- 
zation employed in this part of the book, there are nine of these basic 
principles. The first sets forth the all-inclusive task of the American public 
secondary school; each of the remaining eight states some necessary condi- 
tion which must be fulfilled if this all-inclusive task is to be performed as 
fully and as capably as possible. Taken together these eight principles state 
the conditions necessary and sufficient to fulfill the all-inclusive task set 
forth in the first. These eight principles variously stipulate what the orienta- 
tion of the public secondary school must be, what it must teach, how this must 
be taught, whom it must serve, and by whom it must be controlled, if the 
all-inclusive task which the American public secondary school is obligated 
to perform is to be accomplished as completly and as effectively as possible. 

In each instance, the basic principles enunciated in the fourth chapter are 
applied, throughout the following chapters, to the professional problem in 
question in a search for valid clues to the proper resolution of that problem. 
The concluding chapter invites the reader to look back over the history 
of secondary education in this country for purposes of tracing out the past 
fortunes, and of assessing the future prospects, of each of the basic principles 
set forth in this book. 


HATCH, R. N., and BUFORD STEFFLRE. Administration of Guidance 
Services. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 512 pp. 
$6.50. The user of this book may review the broad objectives of education, 
identify the major functions of the educational process, perceive guidance 
services in this perspective, and then study the administration of guidance 
services in their educational setting. The administrator of guidance services 
must have, in addition to a knowledge of tools and techniques of guidance, 
a general understanding of administrative concepts. This book is meant 
to stimulate him to the development of a better understanding of administra- 
tive practice, which should result in an increase in his competence as a 
guidance specialist. In Part I he will find: 

1. The major principles which underlie all sound administrative practice. 
2. Means to understanding of the total pupil personnel program and the 
requisite qualifications of staff. 
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8. Discussion of organizational patterns and acquisition on staff. 

4. Ways of estimating space requirements and determining budgetary 

needs. 

5. A plan for evaluating the total program. 

6. Possible ways of initiating a guidance program and providing for 

continued leadership. 

Part II is a significant departure from the standard abstract discussion 
of administrative practice. Complete analyses of three school districts 
provide a way of relating the preceding material to concrete situations. 
The reader may test the various approaches to administrative action within 
the framework of any of the three systems. These case studies offer implica- 
tions as to guidance and administrative procedures which should be helpful 
to the administrator, the guidance specialist, and the teacher. 

HICKMAN, C. P. Health for College Students. New York 11: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1958. 416 pp. $6.25. The ideal health course should deal with 
the personal health problems of each individual student. Since no two stu- 
dents have exactly the same problems, there are far more problems than 
can be covered in a volume of reasonable size. It is the aim of this book 
to cover those topics which have been found to be of the greatest interest 
to the largest number of students. Health is a vast field which is continually 
changing under the impact of new discoveries. Hence an important objective 
of this book is to lead the student to think realistically about his health 
problems with an attitude of mind that is free from prejudice and warped 
judgment, so that he can wisely appraise health concepts and can cooperate 
intelligently with the medical teams which safeguard his health. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the organization and integration of 
the material. The author believes that health problems may conveniently be 
grouped into several major areas. Under such headings as Health Problems 
and Interests, Beginning Life, Routine Living, and Protecting Your Health 
it has been possible to include personal, family, and community health 
relations. Indeed, these different aspects of health should be woven together 
as an integrated whole, for they are all interrelated and touch the interests 
of all students at one time or other. 

The subject matter has been broken up into short topics, so the reader’s 
interest may not lag and his grasp of health concepts may be made easier. 
Some technical terms are unavoidable, but care has been taken not to confuse 
the reader with a welter of technical language. 

HOLMES, BRIAN. American Criticism of American Education: a 
British Point of View. Columbus 10: Publication Office, Ohio State University. 
1957. 101 pp. $1. This booklet comprises the Boyd H. Bode Memorial Lectures 
of 1956. The presentation, a British point-of-view, is composed of two parts— 
“A Theory of Criticism: Anti-intellectualism and the Public Schools,” and 
“Professionalism and the Control of Education.” 


JEWETT, ARNO, editor. Improving Reading in the Junior High School. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1957. 171 pp. 60¢. The 
purpose of this bulletin is to help teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and other educators improve the quality of reading done by junior high-school 
pupils. Interest in ways to teach developmental and remedial reading in 
the junior high school is nation-wide. Junior high-school principals and 
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teachers of various subjects are particularly interested in developing school-wide 
reading programs. 

In an effort to assist these professional personnel, the Secondary Schools 
Section in the fall of 1956 invited some of the reading authorities, consultants, 
and directors of clinics to participate in a two-day reading conference, Decem- 
ber 13 and 14, 1956, at Washington, D. C. The purposes of the conference were 
as follows: (1) to consider ways in which sound research findings may be 
used to improve instruction in reading; (2) to offer suggestions for initiating 
a developmental reading program, to suggest guiding principles, learning 
experiences, and types of materials for conducting a developmental reading 
program in high school; (3) to define the responsibilities of various subject 
matter teachers for instruction in reading; (4) to outline means for starting 
a remedial program, and to offer guide lines for organizing and operating a 
remedial program in the junior high school; (5) to consider the relationship 
of evaluation to reading improvement; (6) to review two state-wide programs 
for improving reading. 

How well these purposes have been accomplished is evident by the formal 
talks as published in this bulletin. The emphasis throughout the bulletin 
is on research, particularly the implications of significant research for the 
improvement of reading instruction and for the conduct of sound developmental 
and remedial reading programs. 

MALLINSON, VERNON. A Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Education. New York 11: The Macmillan Company. 1957. 259 pp. $3.50. 
The author’s thesis is that education is at once the expression of a nation’s 
traditions and aspirations and a crucible of its future policy. He thus examines 
the historical, political, and sociological aspects of the main Western Euro- 
pean countries—along with the United States and Russia—,compares and 
contrasts the differing outlooks, and attempts to explain the varying methods 
and purposes of the educational systems that result. 

During the course of his work, the author also examines and estimates 
the importance of such educational reformers as Rousseau, Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, Montessori, Kerschensteiner, Dewey, and Decroly and shows how their 
ideas have changed the attitude of teacher to child in recent years. This 
book is, in fact, far more than an introduction. It is a detailed comparative 
study of post war trends and it should appeal to every reader who acknowledges 
the problems of international understanding and the part that education has 
to play in solving them. 

MATHEWSON, R. H. A Strategy for American Education. New York 
16: Harper and Brothers. 1957. 312 pp. $5. Designed for school adminis- 
trators, students of education and school administration, school board mem- 
bers, and the active citizen, this book brings contemporary educative processes 
into perspective and suggests possible adaptations which our present educa- 
tional system might make in order to meet the new demands and conditions 
of individual and social living imposed on us by an age of world-wide 
ideological and cultural competition. 

Unorthodox in style and content, the book reviews the current situation 
in society and education, in a bold and straightforward manner. Avoiding 
conventional approaches, the author lays down foundations for a psycho- 
social theory of education. Practical considerations and problems are con- 
fronted directly and the main features and characteristics of an educational 
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program have been outlined for all levels of American education. The author 
weighs the main alternatives before us and considers basic issues now 
existing in American education which will have to be resolved if democracy 
is to reach its full peak of effectiveness in the competition of world ideologies 
and cultures. Each chapter ends with a comprehensive and complete summary, 
charts, and an extensive bibliography. 

MILLER, F. A.; J. H. MOYER, and R. B. PATRICK. Planning Student 
Activities. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1956. 699 pp. 
$6. All phases of the student activities program are given careful attention. 
The authors examine its history and trends, its basic function in today’s 
schools, and its guiding principles. Adding to the book’s comprehensive- 
ness is the fact that it looks at all types of activities, from athletics to the 
school newspaper. 

In these pages you will find a discussion of practices used in schools today. 
These are practices which were deemed the “best” from the intensive surveys 
made. They are the ones which represent theory in action. This book is timely 
because it appears when a re-examination of the nature of student activities 
programs in schools has been necessitated by the increased size of school 
units and the awareness of changing needs of youth. In addition, this book 
traces the increasing participation of students in activities from the very 
beginnings to present-day cocurricular and community-school concepts. 

Special consideration is given those activities which need the most im- 
provement. All chapters contain some maierial on trends, but two in particu- 
lar are devoted entirely to what lies beyond present practice. In addition, 
special attention is given to the role of the student activity program in the 
community. This relationship is stressed because the value to the community, 
as well as to the youth, determines the worth of such a program. 

MILLER, N. E., et al. Graphic Communication and the Crisis in Education. 
Washington 6, D. C.: Department of Audio-Visual Education, 1201—16th 
Street, N. W. 1957. 128 pp. $1.25, paper; $2 cloth. This book is an attempt to 
summarize the ideas which erupted when a group of men selected to represent 
a wide background of scientific and practical achievement were brought 
together to consider in broad perspective the problems of graphic communi- 
cation in education. It is actually an unusual blend of heterogeneous material, 
a natural result of unstructured meetings where no constraint was placed on 
the participants other than limiting their discussion to the problem. 

The result is a document consisting of two parts. The first part, “The 
Barriers to Optimum Use and Suggestions for Overcoming Them,” is a some- 
what free-floating informal discussion of a number of problems facing schools 
in the use of graphic communication today. Since this is a report of what 
was actually contributed during the meetings, rather than an attempt to 
make a definitive statement, the careful reader will discover many omissions 
of pertinent ideas; he should also discover thought-provoking discussion of 
relevant topics. On the other hand, the second part, “Scientific Principles 
for Maximum Learning from Motion Pictures,” is a more organized statement 
of a point of view and represents, in particular, the psychological orientation 
of the senior author. 

Personnel Policies for Schools of the Future. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the National Education Association. 1957. 205 pp. $2. This book is the official 
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report of the Washington Conference, which was held in Washington, D. C., 
June 25-29, 1957. The basic purpose of the Washington Conference was to 
develop principles and guidelines for procedures rather than actual codes of 
personnel policies. Thirty-three study groups considered three major prob- 
lem areas: (1) bases for developing sound personnel policies and practices; 
(2) personnel policies and practices which encourage and stimulate pro- 
fessional performance, and (3) personnel policies and practices which stimulate 
and encourage professional growth. The volume contains a report represent- 
ing recommendations and action programs developed by the Conference, a 
narrative report of group deliberations, and major addresses delivered before 
the Conference by outstanding lay and professional persons. 


REIMANN, L. C. The Successful Camp. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The 
University of Michigan Press. 1957. 245 pp. $4.75. A handbook for the camp 
administrator, a source book for the camp committeeman, a textbook for 
the student—all of these are at last made available in this comprehensive, 
authoritative guide. Virtually every aspect of camp administration from 
the selection of the site to the building of camper and staff morale is discussed 
here by a man who has himself been a camp owner and administrator for 
more than twenty-five years. The author shows how to select a proper camp 
site, lay out the buildings and facilities, plan the type of buildings best 
suited for the type of camp, purchase equipment, promote enrollment, finance 
the undertaking, train personnel, buy food and supplies, conduct a program 
of activities, carry on parent and public relations, maintain the property, 
etc. He discusses the accepted standards of modern camping in such things 
as acreage required, type of personnel, the camper-counselor ratio, camp 
objectives in terms of camper benefits, business practices, and health and 
safety procedures. He tells of staff training plans, special events, ethics of 
promotion, insurance advice, fire protection, effective camp literature, etc. 

The Camp Director’s Calendar at the back of the book provides a month 
by month checklist of the year-round duties of the director and the camp 
committee. A supplement contains eleven forms helpful in camp administration 
which can be reproduced for camp use. 


STRANG, RUTH. The Adolescent Views Himself. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1957. 597 pp. $7.95. Parents, teachers, social worker, 
and young people will find in this book a realistic and helpful view of 
adolescents as they see themselves and their world. This original approach 
to the problems of growing up is based on statements from thousands of 
adolescents as well as the established facts of adolescent psychology. Here 
are actual statements about how it feels to be growing up, with adolescents 
revealing how they regard school success, report cards, examinations, what 
makes studying easy or difficult, making a good adjustment to the opposite 
sex, problems of family relations, the kind of guidance they want, and the 
problems of developing an adequate self-concept, and many others not 
previously presented in book form. 


WHITNEY, F. P. School and J. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press. 1957. 183 pp. $3. This book is basically an autobiography. The author 
traces his childhood in a small Ohio community in the nineteenth century, 
follows his progress through school and college, and into his first jobs in 
the classroom. As he tells of his progress to an administrative position in a 
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great metropolitan school system, the reader is caught up in the challenge 
and excitement of “working education.” 

The story then develops a thesis which is far more pertinent to the modern 
reader than just the story of any one man’s life can be. The author presents 
the ideals and goals of education—particularly public education. He dis- 
cusses the great problems encountered in attempting to attain these ideals, 
and gives many valuable suggestions as to how these problems may be met 
and dealt with by today’s parents and teachers—supported by examples from 
the classroom. 

We are now in a period when the problems of providing a meaningful 
education for our youth are greater than ever. Whether we are successful 
may depend in great part on our listening to the advice and suggestion of 
experienced educators. This book, in which the author sums up a lifetime 
in public education, is vital and stimulating reading for all of us. 


WILLEY, R. De V., and W. M. STRONG. Group Procedures in Guidance. 
New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1957. 562 pp. $6. This text integrates 
traditional extracurricular activities, the core course, and guidance into a 
meaningful and workable concept for the teacher and professional school 
counselor, with teacher improvement as a major goal. The authors, well 
qualified to speak on this subject, believe that teaching is the organizing 
of an environment conducive to optimum growth and development of pupils— 
emotional learnings as well as intellectual learnings being major objectives 
of a modern school program—and group situations are a significant aspect 
of such an environment. 

Broad in scope, with practical illustrations and examples, chapter sum- 
maries, and study questions, the book is divided into sections, each a complete 
unit. This permits group work or a short workshop type of inservice train- 
ing. The authors propose: (1) to provide a background of leadership which 
will cause group members to grow and to function more effectively with better 
attitudes; (2) to assist teachers and counselors to set up conditions in group 
activity in such a way as to develop desirable personality as well as group 
productivity; (3) to provide psychological conditions in the school and class- 
room which will bring about improved personal adjustment and learning; 
(4) to assist teachers to gain new insights in their instructional practices, 
understanding of pupils, and selection of learning experiences. The book is 
divided into three major sections. Part I: The Place of Guidance in Edu- 
cation; Part II: Group Approaches to Guidance; and Part III: Group 
Guidance in the Core Course. 


UMSTATTD, J. G., editor. Secondary Education in Europe. Austin: 
The University of Texas Co-operative Society, 2246 Guadalupe. 1956. 186 
pp. Herein are the proceedings of two Seminar Conferences with European 
educators during the summers of 1954 and 1955. The primary purpose of 
the seminar-conferences was to foster, through intellectual cooperation, a 
more deeply sympathetic understanding among the representatives of the 
six Western nations who were associated in the enterprise. A secondary 
purpose was to broaden the theoretical base for the subsequent educational] 
practice of each member of the seminars. Some evidences of increased mutual 
understanding could not be captured for the written report. It was beyond 
the skill, and in fact outside the purpose, of the reporters to measure or even 
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attempt to describe the effects of the countless friendly interchanges during 
the thirty informal three-hour discussions. 

The usual procedure for each of the three-hour sessions, five days a week, 
included an informal talk, with invited interruptions for questioning, for 
about an hour; a discussion period of about twenty minutes; a mid-morning 
half-hour intermission for coffee, hot chocolate, or tea and for completely 
informal interchange of ideas; and either a second talk or further discussion 
of the first for the remainder of the three hours. Frequently the speakers 
remained as guests for lunch where the discussions continued for another 
hour. In London, ten speakers presented discussions during the five days 
beginning June 21; in Paris, ten topics were treated by eight different 
speakers during the two weeks beginning June 29; and during the three weeks 
in Biarritz, July 11 through July 31, twelve problems were treated by twelve 
different persons from France, Holland, Norway, and Scotland, and three 
others were presented by several members of the American group. 

Included in the Proceedings are only the reports prepared by members of 
the University of Texas group from the talks on various aspects of secondary 
education made by the European educators and reports on the several field 
trips for which records were kept. 


Books for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ALLAN, M. E. Summer of Decision. New York 16: Abelard-Schuman, 
Inc. 1957. 192 pp. $2.75. Sheila O’Mara, at 17, is restless and unsettled, and 
quite upset because her parents expect her to become a secretary, and she 
wants to be a writer. However, she is given a free summer, after gradua- 
tion from high school, when she and Mops, her shy, awkward younger sister 
go to visit relatives in Ireland. There are three cousins—Lanty, the oldest, 
who works in his father’s business; Mairin who is Sheila’s age and who wants 
to be an actress; and Terry who is Mop’s age, and who succeeds in over- 
coming her shyness. They have a wonderful summer, during which they 
organize the Glenvara Theatre Company, which has an effect on the future 
of all of them. The only unpleasant encounters Sheila has are those with 
Conn McFadden, a fairly wealthy young man, who, with her temper aroused, 
she accuses of not being at all her idea of an Irish person. But even that works 
out well, and Conn turns out to be “typically Irish” after all! 


ANSTAETT, H. B., and S. L. PRAKKEN, editors. Subject Guide to 
Books in Print. New York 36: R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street. 
1957. 1,424 pp. $17.50. This book is a new bibliography which indexes 
91,000 books by subject. The basic plan of the Subject Guide was to follow 
the headings assigned by the Library of Congress. Each of the 113,000 titles 
in print from 861 publishers represented was searched in the catalogs and 
cards of the Library of Congress to determine the headings assigned. To 
some books LC assigned a single heading, to some it assigned two, three, 
or more headings, and some books, therefore, appear two, three, or more 
times in the Subject Guide. Actually, some 91,000 books appear 135,000 times 
under 22,000 headings with 28,000 cross references. Even fiction, drama, 
poetry, etc. are included where the work’s background (historical, social, geo- 
graphical, etc.) seemed extensive and authentic enough to warrant mention. 
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BAUMANN, HANS. Son of Columbus. New York 11: Oxford University 
Press, Inc. 1957. 254 pp. $3. When Christopher Columbus embarked on his 
fourth voyage of discovery in the West Indies, he took with him his fourteen- 
year-old son, Fernan. The voyage was beset by difficulties—the hostility of 
jealous rivals, lack of equipment, storm at sea, and shipwreck; while the 
Spaniards’ greed for gold led to mutiny and to bitter conflict with the Red 
Indians. It is from these stirring events that the author has woven his novel. 
Against the dramatic background of hardship and adventure, he has set 
the enigmatic character of Columbus himself, and the moving story of Fernan’s 
friendship with the Red Indian boy, Tahaka. 

BOTHWELL, JEAN. Tree House at Seven Oaks. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman, Inc. 1957. 239 pp. $2.75. In this book, memory, experience, and 
inclination have come together for the author to re-create the manners, morals, 
and excitement of the days before Nebraska became a state. Her main 
character is a motherless boy, brought up in fashionable Washington by a 
grandmother, and then sent by his father, a major in the army, to live in a 
rough life in Nebraska, and to carry out what amounted to a spy mission. 
Thad, with the help of the major’s good friend, Peter Sarpy, was to try to 
find out who was agitating the Indians and preventing the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. Naturally in carrying out his mission, Thad runs 
into many exciting adventures, meets a great variety of people, and learns 
to adjust to a new kind of life. 

BROTHERS, JOYCE, and E. P. EAGON. 10 Days to a Successful Memory. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. 252 pp. $4.95. In 
these pages the authors present a step-by-step method of instruction which 
helps the person to learn more quickly and be more confident. This book 
tells the student how to channel his motivations, conquer his moods, set goals, 
and reward himself in achieving them. The approach is to clear the mind of 
unnecessary information. The book is organized so that the learner reads 
a chapter each day and absorbs each progressive step. All through the chap- 
ters, he will find experiments and examples for use as practice ex- 
ercises. Joyce Edwards, a $64,000 question winner, describes her system of 
remembering. 

BROWN, I. C. The Story of the American Negro. New York 10: Friend- 
ship Press. 1957. 224 pp. $2.75. “The memorable events of history are the 
visbile effects of invisible changes in human thought,” wrote Gustave Lebon, 
French sociologist, in 1895. This book is, in an important sense, the history 
of the visible effects of changing thought patterns. It is the story of the 
white man’s tragic misconception of the Negro potential and the maturing 
realization of his error. It is also the story of the Negro’s loss, through 
circumstances, of the fullest confidence in his human stature and of the 
progress of his personal rediscovery. 

Covering a three-hundred-year period of history, the book takes the reader 
from an account of the Negro civilizations in Africa through the changing 
social and economic patterns experienced by the Negro in American life. 
The author, an anthropologist, attempts to highlight rather than to detail 
the story of the American Negro, emphasizing the facts and interpretations 
that help in an understanding of intergroup relations. 

Since the first edition of the book a number of years ago, research and 
scholarship have provided new insights and events have marched ahead in 
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seven-league boots. The author has, accordingly, revised her text to include 
such recent developments as the Supreme Court decision and it aftermath, 
integration in the armed services, progress in housing, economic opportunities, 
and civic rights. 

BRENNER, S. F. Pennsylvania Dutch—The Plain and the Fancy. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company. 1957. 252 pp. $4.95. If you 
are lucky enough to have Pennsylvania Dutch blood in your veins, or if you 
are just plain curious about these most unusual people, or if you have 
lived amongst them and some of the Dutch has rubbed off, or if you are 
smitten with Pennsylvania “Wunderlust”; then this book will be oi interest 
to you. 

The Dutchman plants the tulip in the good earth and it blossoms in 
heaven. Here is the story of the tulip—sometimes it is called a lily—the 
story of a people who pioneered and who continue to pioneer in the “Holy 
Experiment.” Meantime, he enjoys this life to the full—a boy and a girl 
in a buggy, a rollicking song and dance, shoofly pie and funny cake, a public 
sale with Dutch “stuff” galore; yes, he enjoys even a funeral so long as it 
is not his own. 

CALDWELL, O. W., and F. D. CURTIS. Everyday Science. New York 
11: Ginn and Company. 1952. 678 pp. $4.16. This book incorporates features 
of the authors’ earlier Science for Today, and in addition contains many new 
features that classroom experience has proved to be useful. It also includes 
achievements of science that have been made since Science for Today was 
published. This book has been planned to serve independently as a text, 
or as the first book in a two-year course with Biology in Daily Life. Like 
the materials of that book, the content of Everyday Science has been de- 
termined by years of classroom experience and extensive research into the 
content of general science. These materials are supplemented with topics 
from such sources as the New York state Syllabus in General Science and 
other important and authoritative state and city syllabi. 

A limited number of topics that have been proved by experience and re- 
search to be of greatest relative importance are designated by asterisks. 
These topics should be included among the minimal essentials in any plan 
of instruction adopted by the teacher of general science. 

The organization of this book is simple. There are fourteen units, each 
presenting a major phase of general science. These units are divided into 
thirty-five chapters, and are preceded by an introductory chapter. Especial 
emphasis is given to science in its relations ard applications to the war, 
the “air-conditioning program,” and the postwar period. Emphasis is also 
given to the social aspects of science, especially to such important considera- 
tions as health, conservation, recreation, and the vocational uses of science. 
The subject matter is constantly related to common experiences and to the 
interests of boys and girls in everyday activities. The book presents at the 
end an extensive section on “Science for Leisure Time.” This section is 
planned to stimulate, encourage, and give guidance to hobby interests of 
many kinds. The importance of such interests in their relation to mental 
health, to purposeful occupation, and to possible future interests is now 
widely recognized. 

The materials have been developed and the exercises selected and planned 
to achieve the major aims of science-teaching, as announced in the most 
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authoritative suggestions and recommendations. These aims are (1) to de- 
velop an understanding of the important principles of science so that the 
knowledge of these principles may function effectively in daily life; (2) to 
provide practice and facility in the use of scientific method; and (3) to 
develop scientific attitudes. To these ends many exercises on scientific princi- 
ples, scientific method, and scientific attitudes are included in experiments 
and in special exercises at the ends of chapters. 

The ability of a pupil readily to comprehend a textbook depends largely 
on such factors as the interest and appeal of the materials included, the 
simplicity of vocabulary, and the simplicity and clarity of the style. Guided 
by the results of research conducted over a period of years, the authors have 
limited the nonscientific vocabulary chiefly to the seven thousand common- 
est words as presented in Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book of Twenty Thou- 
sand Words. When other words are used, each is defined and pronounced, 
as are also certain words of the seven-thousand-word level which have a 
rating above the seventh-grade level in the Buckingham and Dolch Combined 
Word List. The terms composing the essential vocabulary, as determined 
by research, are defined in both the body of the text and the glossary. Such 
terms are repeated at the ends of chapters and also at several points in 
context, in order to provide the necessary drill in their proper use. 

To ensure ready comprehension by pupils of varying abilities, the authors 
have employed chiefly short, simple sentences and short paragraphs. Further 
simplicity of presentation has been achieved as a result of conferences with 
teachers of general science and specialists in the field of science teaching. 

CARVER, C. H., and H. G. SLIKER. Literature of the World Around 
Us. New York 11: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1957. 596 pp. $4.96. This book by 
two high-school teachers of English is composed of a wide variety of selec- 
tions chosen both for their ideas and their literary qualities. Some selections 
are difficult, most are of average difficulty, and a few are relatively easy. 
All selections finally chosen from the many considered were endorsed enthusi- 
astically by the students in the authors’ school and by other students. 

The study questions and suggestions in the text are intentionally few, so 
that the selections themselves may be what impresses the student. This study 
material is phrased so that a student may use it independently, although it 
can be used in class discussions. Questions and suggestions that the teacher 
must initiate, or that will be effective only if they involve a whole class, are 
in the supplementary booklet of suggestions and aids to teachers, where 
they may assist rather than supplant you as teacher. 

Everything in this collection is short. The few excerpts from longer works 
are all complete in themselves. Of course, students should read many full- 
length books, in great variety, as well as short selections; the book lists, one 
for each unit, will start them on their way. The two indexes, one by author 
and title and one by literary type, will enable the teacher to plan his teach- 
ing in the sequence that he prefers. He will find that the material in this 
book and the way it is organized are in accord with the philosophy expressed 
in the National Council of Teachers of English publications The English 
Language Arts (especially Chapter 16), 1952, and The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School (especially Chapters 4 and 5), 1956. The 
cited chapters in the latter book provide specific interpretations of the aims 
that guided the preparation of this anthology. 
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CONRADER, CONSTANCE. Blue Wampum. New York 16: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, Inc. 1958. 192 pp. $3. Young Paul Duval, son of a French- 
Indian fur trader and his American wife, growing up in a wilderness world, 
finds that one day he must choose between two ways of life—the way of the 
Indians with all its freedom and closeness to nature or the way of the white 
man, which slowly but surely is taking over even the far frontier. Through 
Paul’s eyes is seen the stirring story, the historical drama, of Red Bird, 
great chieftain of the Winnebago Indians whose strong and noble character 
saved his nation. Paul’s own inner conflict is sharply lighted by Red Bird’s 
struggle and sacrifice. But it is his adventures in the wild, the life of a 
youth facing up to the hardship of a trapper’s winter, growing in the Indian 
ways, and mastering himself that provide the main story of Blue Wampum. 


COOPER, HAL. Art for Everyone. New York 18: Watson-Guptill 
Publications, Inc., 24 W. 40th Street. 1957. 128 pp. (7%” x 10%”). $4.95. 
This book presents a plan for self-training through a simple and direct 
approach. Each page is a lesson in itself, complete with illustrated examples 
and explanatory text for the beginner. “If we build the foundations of our 
homes poorly, they will eventually crumble and will not last,” writes the 
author in the introduction. “No amount of exterior paint or decorations will 
cover up a poorly constructed house. In art, our foundations must also be 
sound, based on knowledge and experience; otherwise our work will like- 
wise fall apart . . . Art for Everyone is designed to bring the fun of drawing 
and painting within the grasp and understanding of that great multitude 
of people who need a satisfying hobby .. .” 

The book also offers specific information about such subjects as equip- 
ment and materials which are also illustrated. The author stresses that only 
a limited amount of material is needed, such as drawing papers and boards, 
brushes, and pencils. For those who want to continue their interest in art 
to become professionals, the author offers sound advice and mentions that 
the demand for good artists exceeds the supply. Among the basic principles 
treated are: basic art; nature interpretations; figure drawing; design and 
compositions; equipment and materials; theory of color; media and techniques; 
lettering; basic cartooning and animated cartooning. 


CURTIS, F. D., and G. G. MALLINSON. Science in Daily Life. New 
York: Ginn and Company. 1955. 582 pp. Three major objectives are stressed 
in this book: (1) to develop understandings of scientific principles and to 
train boys and girls to apply these principles in their everyday living; (2) 
to stimulate reflective thinking in various ways, but chiefly by teaching 
boys and girls what the scientific method is and how to use it in solving 
their problems; (3) to develop scientific attitudes and appreciations of science. 

Scientific attitudes are stressed throughout this book. Developing scientific 
attitudes is a potential means of eliminating intolerance, gullibility, super- 
stition, and other socially undesirable patterns of thought. In this book, also, 
a consistent effort is made to develop an appreciation ‘of the contributions of 
science and an awareness of the social implications of science in everyday 
living. 


Accumulated research evidence emphasizes the futility of expecting such 
objectives as the three that are given major stress in this book to be at- 
tained to an appreciable extent incidentally, or as an assured concomitant 
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of learning subject matter. In this book, therefore, materials designed to 
achieve these objectives are taught definitely, persistently, and diversely. 

Attention is given to planning the book in relation to the reading level 
of those pupils for whom the book has been prepared. The book contains 
many illustrations that actually have functional value. Tests are found at 
the end of each major division of a unit. The book itself is divided into 14 
major units; these being further divided in a total of 34 chapters. A work- 
book for pupil use and a Teacher’s Manual and Key are available from the 
company. 

CUSHMAN, DAN. The Silver Mountain. New York 1: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 1957. 448 pp. $4.95. During certain years, near the close of the 
last century, the mountain paid off at the rate of a million a month in 
dividends. Those who profited most from what was briefly the greatest silver 
mine in the world were John Ballard, his partner Grattan O’Moore, and the 
woman both men loved. Ballard came to the mountain determined to make 
it serve him. Above all things, he wanted power, and he would not hesi- 
tate to ruin—to kill if necessary—anyone who came between him and his 
ambition. His streak of luck had begun when, while running from the law, 
he had come upon handsome, devil-may-care O’Moore, “the Irish Lord,” and 
the unpredictable Neva Rush. O’Moore was to become his only friend, and 
Neva his Nemesis. 

DAVIES, HOWELL. The South American Handbook. New York 52: 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 1957. 954 pp. $3. The 34th edition of this 
book gives detailed information about each of the South American countries 
with completely rewritten and enlarged chapters on Mexico and Cuba. Chap- 
ters on the Latin American countries are also included. About 40 maps 
are included, eight in full color—many giving detailed street areas of the 
larger cities. There is a 10-page index which locates any information the 
businessman, traveler, writer, researcher, student (or romantic dreamer) 
wishes to find. There are also chapters on air and steamship services, petro- 
leum in Latin America, and insurance in Latin America. Spanish and 
Portuguese terms are given for days of the week, months, times, seasons 
and numbers, traveling, food, and apparel. 

In a preface, the editor tells how he manages to keep this book up-to-date 
and filled with all the vital information that people want to know about the 
huge continent. In a 36-page general introduction, he gives factual, interest- 
ing, and helpful information on climate, the peoples of Latin America, in- 
dependence and later history, seasons for visits, travel, hygiene and health, 
suitable clothing, employment, etc. Anyone who has an interest in South 
and Central America, Mexico, or Cuba will find this book invaluable. Students, 
travelers, and vacationers will find it a constant source of vital, time-saving, 
helpful information. 


DAVIS, C. E. The Junior Airman’s Book of Airplanes. New York 16: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1958. 96 pp. $2.50. When you hear a jet bomber 
zooming overhead or see a giant Air Force Super Constellation leaving feathery 
contrails behind it in the sky, it is natural to want to know just what 
types of planes these are, how fast they can go and how far, who make up 
the crew, which marvels of aeronautical progress are guiding them straight 
to their targets, with possibly a lone pilot “going along for the ride.” A 
new record is set by an Air Force General, flying non-stop, without re- 
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fueling, between the United States and Argentina in a KC-135 jet strato- 
tanker. What kind of a plane is this swept-wing tanker? How big is it, how 
heavy, what sort of an engine hurls it on its way? 

The answers to these and many other such questions are to be found in 
this book which contains the very latest information on all of the planes that 
are actually in use by the United States Air Force now—or that will be 
in the immediate future. In addition to an authentic detailed description of 
each plane, from the T-37 twin-jet trainer through the F-86F sabre jet 
group of fighters to the KC-135’s which refuel in midair, there is a striking 
photograph which clinches the identification. 

DEL REY, LESTER. Robots and Changelings. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books. 1958. 175 pp. 35¢. Eleven tales of fantasy and science fiction. 

DESMOND, A. C. Bewitching Betsy Bonaparte. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 1958. 319 pp. $3.50. This account of a Baltimore belle 
who almost became a queen belongs to history as well as romance. When 
dashing Jerome Bonaparte, younger brother of Napoleon, visited America 
in 1808, he swept beautiful Betsy Patterson off her feet, and she married 
him over the angry objections of her father and sailed for Europe, the envy 
of her friends. But her happiness did not last long, for the marriage did 
not suit the plans of Napoleon. He refused to recognize the union and offered 
Jerome a throne—without Betsy. So Jerome became King of Westphalia and 
Betsy returned to America with their little son. 

Married at eighteen, deserted at twenty, Betsy’s brave and determined spirit 
carried her through a long and colorful life, as she fought to have first her 
son and then her grandson recognized as a Bonaparte and the heir to the 
throne of France. Although bewitching Betsy Bonaparte has been dead nearly 
a century, her memory lives on, one of America’s most romantic legends. 


DUDDEN, A. P. editor. Woodrow Wilson and the World of Today. 
Philadelphia 4: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1957. 110 pp. $2.75. Woodrow 
Wilson was more than the twenty-seventh President of the United States. 
He is a figure of international importance, not only for his accomplishments 
in the executive office during a critical period of world history, but also 
because his influence has had a world-wide impact and his vision of the future 
has provided mankind with a chart to explore the world of today. 

This volume of four essays by three distinguished historians (originally 
delivered as lectures at a conference held at Byrn Mawr Coilege to com- 
memorate the centennial of Wilson’s birth) is a contribution to an under- 
standing of Wilson’s continuing importance in our own day. Each of the 
essays is an informed and astute appraisal of the ideas and principles of 
a man who was at once a prophet, historian, educator, political scientist, and 
politician. Each also examines various aspects of Wilson’s career and provides 
the reader with illuminating insights into the policies, theories, and actions 
of perhaps the most far-seeng statesman of the twentieth century. 

DUDYCHA, G. J. Learn More with Less Effort. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1957. 252 pp. $2.75. The volume leads the student through an 
analysis of his own attitudes and techniques in learning, a discussion of 
the nature of learning, and, finally, to a sound and interesting treatment 
of attitudes and techniques that are effective in learning. The techniques are 
evaluated from the standpoint of their effectiveness when learning different 
types of material and when establishing various skills—such skill to be 
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developed separately with care, purpose, and effort, so that efficiency results 
from correct habits firmly fixed. 

This volume features: scientific content presented in a readily understand- 
able style; numerous line drawings that illustrate key points clearly and often 
humorously; new ideas on the techniques of learning, with emphasis on the 
relationships of techniques; practical exercises and experiments in the ap- 
pendix, and constant stress on the practical application of techniques. 

DUANT, WILL. The Reformation. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. 1957. 1046 pp. $7.50. The author describes the men behind the faiths 
and embattled forces of their time. The age was one of towering personalities, 
and the author has made nearly all of them the subject of revealing vignettes: 
Wyclif, Huss, Joan of Arc, Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus, Magellan, 
Erasmus, Luther, Durer, Holbein, Calvin, Knox, Francis I, Charles V, Diane 
de Poitiers, Catherine de’ Medici, Henry VIII, Thomas More, “Bloody Mary” 
(who, in her early reign, is here called “the gentle Queen”), Ivan the Terrible, 
Hafiz, Tamerlane, Suleiman the Magnificent, Rabelais, Hans Sachs, Gutenberg, 
Copernicus, Vesalius, Leo X, Saint Ignatius Loyola, Saint Teresa of Avila. 
Here are kings and popes, rebels and heretics, geniuses and destroyers, saints 
and cynics, artists, philosophers, and scientists—the makers and movers of 
their times seen both intimately and in their power and glory. 

The author lightens his thousand pages with occasional smiles. “Men lie 
most when they govern states.” Cellini “had little praise for others after 
meeting his own needs.” In the martial fourteenth century, “a natural death 
was a disgrace that no man could survive.” The invention of printing “‘pro- 
vided, after speech, a readier instrument for the dissemination of nonsense 
than the world has ever known until our time.” He is often eloquent, as in 
the opening pages on the function of religion and in the closing lines of 
Chapter XXV, where he feels that his “ink is running dry” and mourns 
“the maddening stinginess of time.” 

“The present is the past rolled up for action, and the past is the present 
unrolled for our understanding.” Throughout the book this majestic sense 
of continuity and perspective, of the eternal and the ephemeral, guides the 
author as, considering the Age of the Reformation, he attempts to unravel 
the present into its constituent past. 

ELIOT, ALEXANDER. Three Hundred Years of American Painting. 
New York 22: Random House, Inc. 1957. 328 pp. $13.50. This is more than 
a book about painting, more than a book about painters. It is a book about 
America, seen fresh and whole. Here the people and places that make up 
America are captured for all time—just as they lived and looked when this 
nation was founded, as they live and look today. 

This is the first time that the masterworks of America’s painters have 
been assembled in a continuing story that reflects the full sweep of American 
life and thought. The 250 carefully selected illustrations demonstrate the 
stature that American painting has achieved. The text, in preparation for 
the past two years with the help of many of the nation’s leading art authori- 
ties, presents our best-known painters not just in terms of their work, but 
as living men and women, actively participating in the American history 
which their pictures reflect. This is a story illustrated by a rich and vigorous 
native art, mature in its conceptions, bold in its techniques. Taken in its 
entirety, it is a story which is as important as history, exciting as romance— 
a distinguished contribution to an understanding of America and Americans. 
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FOLEY, MARTHA, editor. The Best American Short Stories 1957. 
Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1957. 359 pp. $4. Here are the best 
short stories written by Americans during the past year—twenty stories that 
in their variety, their skill, and excitement again demonstrate the excellence 
of American writing in this form. As in all of the author’s collections, this 
book represents the new writers along with such established authors as Nelson 
Algren and Nancy Hale. The story that won the Paris Review short-story 
contest, “The Blue Serge Suite,” by John Langdon, is included. 

The large majority of stories in this anthology that come from the “little 
magazines” shows both the health and vitality of “literary publishing” as 
well as the fresh talents of the current generation of short-story writers. 
But this collection also proves that, big or little, American magazines are 
publishing fiction of very high quality and American readers seem to like it. 

GAMOW GEORGE. The Creation of the Universe. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Avenue. 1957. 152 pp. 
35¢. The author gives a dramatic explanation of the origin of galaxies, stars, 
and planets in the light of what science knows today. Profusely illustrated. 

Great Historic Places. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1957. 
(8%” x 11”) 376 pp. $12.50. This magnificently illustrated volume is both a 
new kind of history and a guide to the historic riches that are to be seen 
in our own country. Here, for the first time, is a pictorial history of America 
in terms of the places where history was made—places that you can visit 
today. More than 700 pictures (154 of them in full color), with 150,000 
words of narrative, put you on the scene where history actually happened, 
tell you the story of our national past, and guide you to the most rewarding 
places to visit in all 48 states. 

The book is divided into nine geographic sections, each abundantly illustrated 
with rare photographs, eyewitness paintings, drawings, engravings, and 
sketches. Following each section is a map of the area, with a descriptive 
listing of places-to-see—including off-the-beaten-track sites where colorful, 
poignant, and humorous landmarks of our history still exist. 

This book was prepared by the editors of American Heritage, the hard- 
cover bimonthly magazine of American history. To secure the finest possible 
illustrations, the editors screened thousands of pictures from museums and 
private collections, and commissioned special photographs by some of the 
foremost cameramen. To be certain that every important landmark would 
be accounted for (nearly 3,000), they consulted with hundreds of local histori- 
cal societies and many members of Congress. The result is a beautiful and 
fascinating volume for every American who would like to obtain a fuller 
understanding of our national heritage—in fact, a book to enjoy, to use, 
and to cherish for many years to come. 

GRISCOM, LUDLOW, and ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR., editors. The 
Warblers of North America. New York 10: The Devin.Adair Company. 1957. 
367 pp. (8” x 10”). The warblers are among the most popular and beautiful 
families of North American birds; yet in many respects they are the least 
known. This new treatment of them has been many years in the making 
and has long been needed. 

The 33 magnificent six-color offset plates depict all those species of warblers 
occurring in the United States and 31 of the species that are peculiar to 
Mexico, Central and South America, and the West Indies—90 species in 
all. It is the first time that the warbler family has been presented as a 
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whole—from Alaska to Argentina, from Newfoundland to the West Indies. 
Ludlow Griscom, Research Ornithologist at Harvard University, and widely 
renowned for his work in different branches of ornithology, is probably 
the one man best qualified to superintend a work of this kind. His contribution 
has been outstanding. 

HAMILTON, EDITH. The Roman Way to Western Civilization. New York 
22: New American Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Avenue. 1957. 
160 pp. 50¢. This book is an interpretation of the Romans and the Roman 
way of life. The author describes the Roman Republic at its height as reflected 
in the writings of Cicero, Horace, Catullus, etc. 

HANSEN, Harry, editor. The World Almanac. New York 15: The 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 125 Barclay Street. 1958. 896 pp. 
Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2. Spectacular changes in world affairs vitally affecting 
the security of the United States were major forces that swayed national 
policy in 1957, according to the new World Almanac and Book of Facts for 
1958. Citing the sensational success of the Soviet Union in launching the 
first intercontinental ballistic missile and sending a satellite whirling around 
the earth, the annual backs up its views with a full report of American and 
foreign diplomacy, an analysis of the meaning of events, and official figures 
from world chancelleries. 

As in former editions of its 73 years of publication, the World Almanac 
presents the authoritative statements of the President and other heads of 
nations; traces American negotiations with friendly and hostile countries on 
defense, armament, trade relations, nuclear research, and cultural exchanges; 
and provides official statistics of the movement of populations, the expansion 
of shipping and aviation, scientific progress in rockets and geophysical re- 
search, the development of industrial enterprises, and other records affecting 
the American economy. 

The year 1957 was full of dramatic episodes. Near the beginning of it, 
President Eisenhower sent the Sixth U. S. Fleet to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean to back up King Hussein of Jordan; in the middle of it the Soviet 
Union unloaded vast quantities of arms on Yemen and Syria, which intensified 
the threat against Israel. During all of the year Khrushchev held the stage 
as the showman, sleight-of-hand man, exhorter, and giver of promises and 
warnings, embracing Tito, sparring with Gomulka of Poland, denying German 
unification to Adenauer. In London, Harold Stassen vainly pressed the Russian 
for an agreement of nuclear weapons and gradual disarmament, In China 
Mao Tsetung invited criticism of communism and then knocked down the 
critics. These and other incidents are covered in the World Almanac as 
events of historical importance. 

Coming home, the World Almanac reports the open battle over racial in- 
tegration in the school of Little Rock, Ark. It provides an expanded section 
devoted to Social Security benefits, old age, disability and survivor insurance 
payments, unemployment insurance, and employment services. The World 
Almanac cites the decisions of the United States Supreme Court on the rights 
of the individual in investigations for loyalty and national security as 
momentous, and the tense battle over civil rights as a new chapter in demo- 
cratic procedure. It records the conservative trend in Congress, and the re- 
sponse of public officials to complaints over continuing high taxes, higher 
costs, and inflation. At the same time it takes note of the building boom; 
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the construction of over 500 new office buildings in New York City, and many 
others in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Dallas, Houston, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles; the rise in West Coast population reported by special census 
takers of the U. S. Bureau of the Census; the beginning of construction on 
what will be the third tallest dam in the world, and other great public works, 
here and abroad; the building of new nuclear installations for industry and 
ships; the launching of the third nuclear submarine, and the records for 
speed and height broken by airplane and balloon. 

It has a new section on events of the American Civil War, now approach- 
ing its centenary. It has an augmented section dealing with great catastrophes 
—fires, totnadoes, floods, railroad wrecks, airplane crashes, in easily read tables. 
It reviews the work of the first session of the 85th Congress and the year’s 
events in Labor, both the negotiations for better wages and the Senatorial 
inquiry into unethical business practices. Crime as reported by the FBI, figures 
for births and deaths, state laws governing marriage and divorce—these 
are among the many phases of American life covered in the World Almanac. 

HOWARD, J. T., and JAMES LYONS. Modern Music. New York 22: 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1958. 160 pp. 50¢. A popular 
guide to greater musical enjoyment. A Mentor book. 

JAHNS, PAT. The Frontier World of Doc Holliday. New York 22: 
Hastings House, Publishers, Inc. 1957. 319 pp. $5. People just seemed to 
get in the way of his bullets. Though considered the worst shot along the 
western frontier, he was reputed to have killed more men than Bill Hickock. 
This was “Doc” Holliday, the tubercular dentist who went west for his 
health and ended up as the most notorious faro dealer of his time. And here 
is his life story. 

Doc’s rattlesnake reputation isn’t minimized by the author as his lethal 
career is traced from Dallas to Deadwood—with way stops at Dodge City, 
Pueblo, Leadville, and Denver—and on to Tombstone, Arizona, Doc’s story 
is also a vivid portrait of the western frontier at its roughest. Here is a 
picture of its lusty life, its bad men and “fancy” women. One of the latter 
was “Big Nose Kate” who annexed Doc, though he never forgot his first 
love back in Georgia. 

KIRK, RUSSELL. The American Cause. Chicago 4: Henry Regnery 
Co., 20 Jackson Boulevard. 1957. 182 pp. $3.50. What are the things that 
an American lives for? What are the things that he is willing, if necessary, 
to die for? Incredible though it may seem, many Americans don’t really 
know. Our countrymen, captured by the Communists in the Korean War, 
shocked both themselves and the rest of us by their inability to tell their 
jailors why the United States was fighting. 

Even more incredible is the fact that there has been no good book which 
puts into words what all good Americans carry in their hearts—the enduring 
truths that gave life to our nation. Russell Kirk, an* outstanding thinker 
on fundamental American principles today, attempts to write this book for 
all of us. 

KNIGHT, ARTHUR. The Liveliest Art. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Co. 1957. 397 pp. $7.50. The making of motion pictures is, of necessity, 
an art-industry. Inventors, businessmen, and the public must interact dy- 
namically with the creative artists—directors, actors, editors, and cameramen. 
The author examines this fascinating process with authority and insight. 
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The heroes of this book are the directors, particularly those few truly 
creative directors who, in every country and in every decade, have had the 
courage to break with tradition and the imagination to explore new forms of 
story-telling, new ways of making the screen more vivid and alive. 

At the same time, consideration of the social climate of each film-producing 
nation has been woven into the narrative, for the author believes that 
films are a reflection of the time and temper of their native lands—that they 
bear the inevitable stamp of their country of origin just as indelibly as they 
reveal the unique hand of their directors. This is the first critical history 
to treat fully the international trends of the film. 

LAVES, H. C., and C. A. THOMSON. UNESCO—Purpose, Progress, 
Prospects. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press. 1957. 495 pp. 
$7.50. This is the unofficial story behind one of the most controversial 
United Nations agencies: the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. It is much more than a history of UNgsco. The 
book traces the development of the organization’s program during its first 
ten years. It then accomplishes the more difficult task of reaching some ob- 
jective conclusions about UNESCO’s usefulness, avoiding the extremes of violent 
denunciation and uncritical fervor which the organization has excited ever 
since its inception. 

Reinhold Niebuhr states that, “The history of UNEsco is a thrilling chapter 
in the difficult project of increased international understanding, which deserves 
more attention than it has heretofore received. This volume will, therefore, 
be welcomed by all men of goodwill.” Margaret Chase Smith says, “No 
two people could give a more realistic account of the story back of UNEsco 
and the continuing efforts on the part of those who have so faithfully served 
this cause.” 

LEVINESS, R. D. The Happy Highway to Peace. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House. 1957. 150 pp. $2.25. This story is based on an event that 
happened in a town called Salisbury, Maryland. In 1937 this town had 
a population of 10,000 and had three service clubs. The Rotary Club made 
the author of this book a member at that time. That summer he became 
obsessed with an idea and afire with enthusiasm. That fall with the Rotary 
Club, service clubs, and Churches cooperating, a Church basketball league, 
consisting of four teams was organized. 

While the men of the Churches sponsoring this league provided the equip- 
ment, the battles raged night after night on the basketball courts. Any 
observer would suppose that the players were deliberately attempting to make 
lifelong enemies of each other. However, after the final whistle, and the 
warm shower, the boys would come out of the dressing rooms, arm in arm 
with those who a few minutes before had appeared to be their worst enemy. 
All this display of good sportsmanship was'too much for the author to observe 
and not record. So as the thoughts came to him, he wrote them down. This 
book is the result. 

Lincoln’s Devotional. Great Neck, New York: Channel Press, Inc. 1957. 
210 pp. $2.75. The discovery of Abraham Lincoln’s personal, signed cory of 
a charming “vestpocket” devotional has excited the public and historians 
alike—for here is new testimony to the depth of Lincoln’s faith, new light 
in an area previously clouded by uncertainty. In his moving introduction 
to this faithful edition of the 100-year-old book of daily Scriptural messages 
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and inspirational verse, Carl Sandburg knits together fact and conjecture 
about Lincoln’s religious feelings. We are able to picture Abraham Lincoln 
carrying this little volume with him as he traveled the old Eighth Circuit; 
we learn of his familiarity with verses he could encounter in its pages. 
This book contains a facsimile of Lincoln’s signature on the flyleaf, as he 
wrote it in his own copy; and a ribbon marker enhances the value of the 
book for those who, as Lincoln did, will use it for daily reference. 


MATHEWS, J. J. Reporting the Wars. Minneapolis 14: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1957. 332 pp. $6.50. Much of the lure of the war dispatch 
permeates this book, the first full-length history of modern war news. The 
author traces the development of war news coverage for the last 200 years, 
from the time of the Napoleonic Wars through World War II. He recognizes 
that, with the increasing complexity of modern warfare, the scope of war 
news has broadened proportionately, but the main emphasis is on the hard 
core of war news—information about battles and the people participating in 
them. News emanating from official sources as well as that from independent 
(usually newspaper) sources is discussed. 

War news is inseparably associated with the forces of censorship and 
propaganda, and the author gives full consideration to this problem. 

Illuminating examples of war correspondence, ranging from a news-book 
description of a battle in the Thirty Years War to the broadcast from a 
bomber over Normandy on D-Day, 1944, are given. The story, as a whole, 
is colorful and entertaining. Even more important, it is indispensable for a 
rounded understanding of history and an informed vigilance against the 
dangers of suppression or falsification of news. 

The book is illustrated with drawings and cartoons from periodicals rang- 
ing all the way in history from The Swedish Intelligencer of 1632 through 
Harper’s Weekly of the Civil War period down to the New York Post of our 
own times. 

MAY, JULIAN. There’s Adventure in Atomic Energy. Chicago 11: 
Popular Mechanics Press. 1957. 182 pp. $2.50. Randy Morrow, the central 
character in this book, is an average American boy in his early teens. His 
father is a writer of science books, and, step by step, he introduces Randy 
to the mysteries and wonders of the world of the atom. Perhaps the greatest 
of the new sciences is the development and control of atomic energy. As 
Randy finds out, here is the fuel to power the industries of the world by 
the time he has become a man. Here, too, may be the power that will some 
day take man to the stars. Randy learns some of the atom’s supreme powers 
by simple experiments which any reader of this book can perform, too. 

There’s Adventure in Chemistry. Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics Press. 
1957. 168 pp. $2.50. Every material thing about us is compounded, basically, 
of chemical elements. Side by side with his dad, Randy Morrow discovers 
the secrets of this fascinating science. Randy is an average American boy 
in his early teens. By his own experiments—which anyone can perform— 
Randy learns that here is a science so rich in interest, so boundless in scope, 
that only the boy with no adventure in his heart would fail to be interested. 
Randy’s curiosity finds its own reward in new excitement and fascination 
as he works among the strange laws of chemicals. Not only Randy Morrow, 
but also any boy filled with curiosity, will find an absorbing interest in the 
world of chemistry. 
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There’s Adventure in Electronics. Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics Press. 
1957. 178 pp. $2.50. Randy Morrow, a typical American boy in his early teens, 
continues his search for new frontiers in this book. His father, an expert 
writer in the science field, shows the boy how to do it. Here, in a warm father- 
and-son relationship, Randy begins to see the brilliant future of controlled 
light and sound waves. Any curious boy can find the materials and perform 
the absorbing experiments Randy works out in this volume. Sometimes with 
Sam, his brother, and sometimes with his dad and friends, Randy discovers 
the thrill and excitement that comes from understanding and using the vast 
natural laws of the universe. Randy finds for himself that there’s more ad- 
venture in electronic experiments than there is in a whole movie devoted to 
cowboys and Indians. 

MEREDITH, ROY. Storm Over Sumter. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc. 1957. 221 pp. $3.95. Shortly before dawn on the morning of 
April 12, 1861, a Confederate mortar shell arched over the waters of Charleston 
Harbor and burst on the parade ground of Fort Sumter. The Civil War 
had started. This book takes you inside the walls of Sumter at that historic 
moment. It is a close-focus, dramatic account of the intrigues, the conflicts 
of principle and policy, the clash of personalities that led up to that dawn— 
and to the battle that followed. 

You will meet the Union commander of Fort Sumter, Major Robert Anderson, 
a loyal and courageous officer tormented by his love for the South and his 
hatred of bloodshed. You will see him striving for nearly four desperate 
months both to arm Sumter and to prevent a showdown there. You will 
watch his adversaries—a fiery South Carolina governor; a U. S. Secretary 
of War secretly aiding the Secessionist cause; and Anderson’s former pupil 
and comrade-in-arms, now a Confederate general—as they try to trap him 
into firing the first shot, to undermine the morale of his garrison and the faith 
of his supporters in the North, and to prevent supplies and reinforcements 
from reaching him. 

You will be with Anderson when last-minute negotiations fail and he has 
no choice but to await the first shot. And you will be at the battle itself— 
the thirty-four-hour bombardment which the tiny Federa) garrison valiantly 
endured, even though they were outmanned and outgunned, their supplies were 
depleted, and they had begun to fear that the Union fleet standing in the 
storm-lashed waters at the harbor entrance could not help them. 

MILLIS, WALTER. Arms and Men. New York 22: New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc. 1958. 344 pp. 50¢. A study of American military 
history—an analysis of the men and forces behind U. S. military policy from 
Washington to Eisenhower. 

THE NATIONAL LEXICOGRAPHIC BOARD, editors. The New Ameri- 
can Roget’s College Thesaurus. New York 22: New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. 1958. 416 pp. 50¢. An invaluable aid to speaking and 
writing more clearly and effectively. This is the latest version of Roget’s 
original masterpiece of synonyms and antonyms. 

NEWTON, DOUGLAS. Clowns. New York 21: Franklin Watts, Inc. 
1957. 223 pp. $2.95. Most of us think of clowns as funny men, and quite 
rightly, too. For thousands of years they have been making people laugh. 
But good clowns have done even more than that. By their antics, they have 
turned aside the anger of ancient gods and temperamental kings. They have 
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made us brave by teaching us to laugh at danger. Perhaps you call a clown 
a clown and let it go at that. You are wrong if you do, for there are many 
kinds of clowns—white-face clowns and Augustes, acrobatic, carpet, fill-in, 
and even animal clowns. Each is a specialist in his own art and would not 
thank you for confusing it with another’s. The author tells the whole colorful 
story of these wonderful fun makers from earliest times to the present. 

NOURSE, A. E. So You Want To Be a Doctor. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1957. 189 pp. $2.75. A recent medical school graduate un- 
ravels for high-school and college students (and their advisers) the often 
baffling and complex details of training for the practice of medicine. He 
discusses the cost in time and money, the pre-medical courses required, and the 
procedure for applying for admission to medical schools. The author then 
explains in detail the curriculum of each year in medical school, showing 
why each course is included and what life is like during those years. He 
discusses methods of financing a medical education, and the special problems 
of married students. Internship and residency are also covered, with ex- 
planations of the purpose and value of each. For those who want to become 
doctors and yet cannot secure admission to medical school—25,000 applicants 
annually compete for 7,500 U. S. medical school openings—the author also 
describes careers in fields closely allied to medicine. 

O’MEARA, WALTER. The Devil’s Cross. New York 22: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 1957. 301 pp. $3.95. Using the panoramic Children’s Crusade of 
1212 as a backdrop, the author tells a rousing tale of swift action and strange 
thirteenth-century love—hot-blooded history made real and vivid by scrupulous 
research and skillful storytelling. This is the saga of Hugh de Gys, knight 
errant, and his search for Count Jorg’s young daughter, Judith, who has 
joined the ill-fated Children’s Army on its march to the Holy Land. It takes 
him in a headlong dash from the Rhine to the boot of Italy, with destruc- 
tion constantly threatening from Count Jorg’s enemies, who cannot afford 
Judith’s return. And it ends in a thrilling climax of deadly intrigue and battle 
when Hugh finally discovers the castle in which Judith—and a hundred other 
children—are imprisoned by a medieval whiteslaver. 

PAUL, ELLIOT. That Crazy American Music. Indianapolis 7: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 1957. 317 pp. $4. As critic, reporter, interviewer, 
lecturer, dilettante, and accomplished performer, the author has lived with 
music alli his life. Now he records this long experience, in a witty, informal, 
highly personal survey of American music from the Bay Psalm Book through 
bop (which he admires extravagantly). 

Great singers and performers stand out “like peaks in summer lightning.” 
The author draws thumbnail sketches, caricatures and full-scale portraits 
of men and women of American music who appeal to his inquisitive fancy. 
For instance, he presents Thomas Jefferson as “the most musical and articu- 
late of the founders of our country.” He captures Gottlieb Graupner weeping 
for joy on first hearing banjo strains accompanying haunting Negro voices. 
Stephen Foster he portrays as “the one authentic genius among the thousands 
of composers produced by a song-writers’ nation.” 

As his countless readers well know, the author is no respecter of con- 
vention. He abhors sentimentality and never falls victim to the easy tempta- 
tion to let tradition dictate his judgments. This is as true in music as in 
the many other areas his lively interest comprehends. The author is not a 
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man to speak of the heroes of music in a reverent hush. He raises his voice 
more often than not—sometimes in enthusiastic admiration, sometimes in biting 
criticism. Whenever he encounters the artificial or the pretentious, he dips 
his pen in acid. 

The author’s views are seldom orthodox, but they are unquestionably his 
own. You need never wonder long where he stands on any question. He 
expresses his opinions directly and forcefully. 

PEARCE, A. P. The Minnow Leads to Treasure. Cleveland 2: The World 
Publishing Company. 1958. 253 pp. $3. When a spring flood lodged the 
jaunty canoe against the dock at the foot of his family’s garden, David 
Moss promptly christened it the Minnow and devoutly hoped it would not 
be claimed. Even when its rightful owner turned out to be Adam Codling, 
a boy his own age, David discovered that he would still have the fun of 
sharing the Minnow. For Adam needed a partner in his search for the Codling 
treasure, hidden since the days of the Armada, which he desperately needed 
to keep the shabby old Codling home for Aunt Dinah. The most likely clue 
to the treasure was the phrase “ouer the water” in an old riddle handed 
down through Adam’s family. So over the water went David and Adam, 
exploring banks and backwaters through the golden summer days, the treasure 
gleaming just beyond them as the riddle, like all good riddles, changed mean- 
ings. Their hopes dwindled with the summer, however, and stout-hearted Aunt 
Dinah was actually packing to move away when a new clue led to the least 
expected of all endings, and David and Aunt Dinah shared, during the 
celebration, a warm rather funny secret. 

REDDICK, DeW. C. Journalism and the School Paper. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1958. 448 pp. $3.56. This text, long a favorite in the 
high school, has been brought up to date in its new fourth edition. Two 
chapters have been added—one on “Careers in Journalism,” and the other 
on “Mass Media in the Twentieth Century.” New material supplements 
the chapter on “Writing the Editorial.” Some recent illustrations and a 
modern cover design add to the new look for this text. 

The book is suited for either the high-school course in journalism or a 
guide to publication of the school newspaper, in that actual production prob- 
lems are tackled on the basis of the school paper, rather than the big city 
daily. Nevertheless, the important background of the metropolitan newspaper 
has been included. 

The student learns high-school journalism from scratch—from the planning 
stage, through leg work, feature writing, reading proof, and conducting 
subscription campaigns, to actual production and circulation problems. The 
text successfully combines theoretical study with practical application, thus 
providing an excellent course for any prospective journalist. 

REEDER, COLONEL RED. The Story of the Civil War. New York 16: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc. 1958. 220 pp. $3.95. From Fort Sumter to 
Appomattox, this is the complete story of history’s most tragic war. Here 
readers will find every crucial battle and outstanding military leaders, North 
and South, explained and portrayed. This story has been prepared by an 
experienced writer and military man. 

The author has made every effort to write an unbiased story, fair to the 
people, the forces, and the leaders of both sides. Among his own forebears 
were military men who fought with the South as well-as with the North. 
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The author is a skilled storyteller, whose books about the Indians and about 
West Point have given him mastery of a clear, well-paced narrative style. 
His new book is a panoramic and dramatic story that brings the whole 
great picture of the Civil War into sharp and fascinating focus. His maps 
are based upon maps used by the West Point cadets in studying the Civil 
War. They are graphic guides to key battles in the great conflict. 

RIPLEY, ELIZABETH. Rubens. New York 11: Oxford University Press, 
Inc. 1957. 71 pp. $3. A great artist and a great statesman, Peter Paul Rubens 
was a man of remarkable vitality. As a statesman he devoted himself to 
working for peace, visiting the courts of some of the most powerful kings of 
Europe and Britain as an ambassador. As an artist, winning fame in his 
own lifetime, he traveled over Europe and decorated large palaces and churches 
with his paintings. 

In this concise biography, Mrs. Ripley shows Rubens working and study- 
ing in Italy, where the foundations of his style were laid. She follows the 
development of his own distinctive style, which became a strong influence 
on the French and English painters of the following century. Not only has 
the author pinpointed the greatness of Rubens’ contribution to art, but she 
has also given a vivid impression of his personality and character and the 
mark they made on his time. Text and illustrations combine to make a highly 
readable biography of a very exceptional man—one of the greatest northern 
European painters of the 17th century. 

ROSE, ALEXANDER. Pay the Two Dollars. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc. 1957. 235 pp. $3.50. As you read these words you are, statisti- 
cians tell us, a marked man. (Or woman, as the case may be. Statisticians are 
silent on that point.) You may be a law-abiding citizen or you may not, and 
that is not a subject to discuss. But whoever you are, statistics make it 
absolutely clear that you will not be able to live out your life without some- 
time, somehow, becoming involved with the law. At such a time you have 
two choices: (1) run, crossing a state line as quickly as possible. (This is, 
of course, no real solution for the law-abiding. Besides, they always catch 
you.) or (2) equip yourself with a competent guidebook to the law. (This 
latter is the solution the author strongly suggests.) 

RYAN, JESSICA. The Malibu Monster. New York 16: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc. 1957. 168 pp. $2.75. Steve and Mike Horton first heard of the 
Monster on a day when they were fed-up. It was the second week of their 
vacation at Malibu Beach, where they always spent the summer. For brothers 
aged nine and seven, Steve and Mike usually got along well. But they shared 
a couple of problems. 

One problem lived with them. It was three years old and its name was 
Jane. Jane was very pretty, but she refused to be a girl. She wanted to be 
an animal. Whenever Jane insisted that her brothers be rabbits or mice, 
too, the boys just had to get away from it all. The day Jane believed she 
was a gopher, the boys started for the Lagoon. It was a bird sanctuary, and 
there were some very secret places in the marsh around it. 

The minute they tiptoed outside, their other problem hailed them. It lived 
next door and its name was Henry Parks. He was every possible kind of 
pain-in-the-neck. And he was always there, as regular as the sunrise and 
sunset, to tag after the boys. They might escape from Jane, but they could 
never shake Henry. 
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Going along with Henry, they met Cam. He was a regular kid and he 
had news: A convict had escaped from a road camp, and the Sheriff’s men 
were searching for him at Malibu! And then, as the four boys went into the 
marsh, alert now for a convict, they met the Tramp. It was the Tramp who 
told them about the Monster hidden in the Lagoon. He declared it would 
appear on the night of the full moon of the seventh month. 

SANDERS, R. W. Winding Canyon. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd. 1957. 166 pp. $3.50. Danger and suspicion, friendship and under- 
standing, and a vivid picture of a new land and its people are interwoven 
in this swift-moving story of adventure which takes place in southern 
California in the 1850’s, shortly after the American conquest. Jeremy McNair, 
a young orphan who comes from Boston to live on his uncle’s barley ranch, 
finds that “things happen fast in this land of California.” An Indian raid; 
threats by Don Victorio, an unfriendly neighbor; the discovery of stolen 
cattle; the shooting of Uncle Thad; and capture by desperadoes make it plain 
that things not only happen fast, but that “a boy must also grow up fast” here. 

Stern but kind Aunt Matilda and jovial, understanding Uncle Thad make 
life on the ranch a real experience for Jeremy and his older sister, Nan. 
From Lupe and Ramon, sons of Don Victorio, Jeremy learns about the native 
Californians, their fierce determination to protect their rights and their staunch 
loyalty to one another. Jeremy is lonely in this sparsely settled land, but 
not for long. Friendly and quick and convincing in speech and manner, he 
finds companionship with Youngsn, a boy of his own age from an Indian 
village beyond Winding Canyon. The tie between them proves stronger than 
friendship. Youngsn, in his slow, quiet way, shows Jeremy many things at 
which he had been looking, but which he was now seeing for the first time. 
Most of Jeremy’s thrilling experiences happen while he and his friend search 
for the long-forgotten secret of Winding Canyon, the discovery of which 
will prove the rightful ownership to the spring in the canyon which is claimed 
by both Uncle Thad and Don Victorio. 

SELL, VIOLET; D. B. F. SMITH; A. S. O’HOYT; and MILDRED 
BAKKE. Subject Index to Poetry for Children and Young People. Chicago 
11: American Library Association. 1957. 592 pp. (7” x 10%”) $9. Librarians 
working with children and young people have long felt the need for a 
comprehensive subject index to poetry, arranged under topics of appeal and 
interest to those age groups and suitable to curriculum requirements. This 
book is designed to fill this need—to help the librarian, the teacher, the 
pupil, and the general reader locate quickly and easily poems under a 
wide-ranging variety of subjects. 

The 157 poetry collections indexed (many of which are not indexed else- 
where) were selected with the assistance of children’s, young people’s, and 
school librarians throughout the United States and represent titles of proven 
worth, usage, and interest. Out-of-print titles have been included only if 
they are apt to be in most libraries. In addition to anthologies, the Jndex 
included the collected and selected works of several individual poets, but not 
their complete works. 

The grade level, or more accurately, the interest level of each title indexed 
is indicated in the “List of Books Indexed” as an aid to quick and easy use. 
Page numbers are given each entry in the Jndex to eliminate steps in locating 
a poem in an anthology. Where well-known prose (e.g., Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
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Address) appears in a collection, it has been included under appropriate 
subject headings. 


Speeches and Letters of Abraham Lincoln. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc. 1957. 316 pp. This new selection, edited with an introduction by 
Paul M. Angle, Director of Publications at the Chicago Historical Society, 
ranges over the whole of Lincoln’s public career, beginning with an electioneer- 
ing address in the local politics of Springfield, Illinois, to the last speech the 
great President made, less than a week before his assassination. 

“Lincoln,” said the historian, Lord Bryce, “is always clear. Simplicity, 
directness, and breadth are the notes of his thought. Aptness, clearness, and 
again simplicity, are the notes of his diction. The American speakers of his 
generation, like most of those of the preceding generation, but unlike those 
of that earlier generation to which Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, Marshall, 
and Madison belonged, were generally infected by a floridity which made 
them a byword in Europe. Even men of brilliant talent, such as Edward 
Everett, were by no means free from this straining after-effect by highly 
colored phrases and theatrical effects. In the forties and fifties, florid rhetoric 
was rampant, especially in the West and South, where taste was less polished 
than in the older states. That Lincoln escaped it is a striking mark of his 
independence as well as of his greatness. There is no superfluous ornament 
in his orations, nothing tawdry, nothing otiose. For the most part, he ad- 
dresses the reason of his hearers, and credits them with desiring to have 
none but solid arguments laid before them. When he does appeal to emo- 
tion, he does it quietly, perhaps even solemnly. The note struck is always 
a high note. The impressiveness of the appeal comes, not from fervid 
vehemence of language, but from the sincerity of his own convictions. Some- 
times one can see that, through its whole course, the argument is suffused 
by the speaker’s feeling, to be directly expressed, it glows not with fitful 
flashes, but with the steady heat of an intense and strenuous soul.” 


SPILLER, B. L. Northland Castaways. Indianapolis 7: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc. 1957. 228 pp. $3. What happens to two American boys 
stranded in the Canadian North Woods, without any shelter, food, matches, 
compass, or maps, and with Scout knives as their only equipment? Can they 
hope to be sighted by any plane searching for two small figures in the vast 
area of lonely lakes and forests? Can the boys survive until rescuers find 
them? Or can they make their way through a hundred miles or more of 
untamed wilderness, back to civilization? 

This is the great adventure that comes to fourteen-year-old Ronald Carson 
and his cousin, Dick, who is a year younger. The boys are flying up from 
the States to spend the summer with Ronald’s father, an engineer at a mining 
camp in the northern wilds of the province of Quebec. Their amphibian plane 
is forced down by motor trouble on a small lake in desolate country. The 
pilot repairs the engine and takes the plane aloft to test it, only to crash 
into the lake. Alone on the lake shore, with night only a few hours away, 
the boys are faced with the stark realization that only by their own re- 
sourcefulness can they keep themselves alive now. They try, awkwardly at 
first, to put their book-learned woodcraft to this survival test. Their ex- 
periences, as they struggle against great odds and all forces of nature, make 
an absorbing story, full of suspense and interest. 
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SPRAGUE, ROSEMARY. Conquerors of Time. New York 11: Oxford 
University Press. 1957. 221 pp. $3.50. Well-to-do Reg Hill was leading a gay, 
carefree life as a student at Oxford, when suddenly, in a South Sea Bubble 
swindle, Hillscote, the family estate, was very nearly lost. Against the back- 
ground of 18th-century London, the author tells how a young gentleman, 
Reg, forced to change his easy way of life for one of hard work, succeeds 
in solving the mystery of the swindler’s identity. Not only do Reg’s daring 
and courage save Hillscote, but they also prevent prize plans for a musical 
clock from falling into the hands of thieves. As an apprentice to one of the 
most famous watchmakers in England, he learns the value of true friends; as 
a young squire, he learns that true pleasure is found in accepting his 
responsibilities. 

STEINMAN, D. B., and J. T. NEVILL. Miracle Bridge at Mackinac. 
Grand Rapids 3: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1957. 208 pp. $4.50. 
Here is the fascinating story of the world’s longest suspension bridge, told 
by the engineer whose masterful design made the bridge a possibility, and by 
the reporter who almost daily watched the fabulous bridge become a reality. 
The authors tell their story vividly, with an eye for the interesting and im- 
portant details which anyone merely looking at the bridge cannot discover. 
Having an intimate knowledge of the bridge and its historic location, they are 
able in these pages to recreate for the reader something of the bridge’s strength 
and beauty and importance. 

Here, then, is the story of how the bridge, long dreamed of by first the 
Indian and then the white man, came to be—despite the opposition of skep- 
tics and scoffers; how legislation for “the bridge that couldn’t be built” 
(and which cost one hundred million dollars) was finally passed; how the 
massive piers and anchorages were made more lasting than the ancient 
Pyramids; how were erected the 552-foot towers which reach down into gorges 
210 feet below the water and which stand 3,800 feet apart, and how the 
42,000 miles of wire were strung to form the cables from which hangs the 
6,660-ton roadway; how the designing engineer achieved the world’s first 
example of a suspension bridge that possesses perfect areo-dynamic stability 
at all wind velocities to infinity; how the men who built the bridge overcame 
unique problems of construction by inventing on the spot such oddities as 
“The Gismo” and “The Creeper”, and how they lived and worked in great 
peril through the treacherous winters of Northern Michigan. 


TOKAY, ELBERT. The Human Body and How It Works, revised and 
expanded. New York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc. 
1958. 248 pp. 50¢. This book contains vital facts about the heart, blood, 
digestive organs, nervous and reproductive systems, plus helpful data on 
diet, exercise, and rest. Also includes 44 illustrations and a 24-page anatomical 
atlas. A Signet Key book. 


VAN NES, M. F. Into the Wind. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1957. 224 pp. $3.95. Take a family of eight exuberant individualists, a 70- 
foot schooner with a bone in her teeth, and the challenging seas and coasts 
from Long Island to Portland, Maine, and one thing is certain—you’ll have 
a cruise to remember. Seen through the eyes of a mother who writes with a 
salty combination of love and vinegar, this is at once a deeply appealing 
family experience and a blue-water adventure of sheer enjoyment. 
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Hansi, Gordon, Bretta, Nicky, Andrew, and Hildi are the children. The father 
is Hans van Nes, a professional photographer and a dedicated sailor. The 
mother is Mary Felts van Nes, a cheerfully resigned sailor, at first unable to 
distinguish a ketch from a sloop, but helpless against the combined enthusiasm 
of her growing family, who take her flare-ups lightly. 

Their craft is an enormous and accommodating schooner, the Chauve- 
Souris, a seventy-foot vessel with sleeping room for ten and enough deck 
space that, on one occasion, they were able to take the cast of the Pajama 
Game out on a pleasure run. Designed for an experienced crew, the Chauve- 
Souris brings this adventurous group of novices some dangerous moments. 
There are times when it seems impossible to keep her afloat against storms, 
hurricanes, and groundings. 

What About War? Medford 55, Masachusetts: The Civic Education 
Center, Tufts University. 1957. 96 pp. 60¢. This book discusses such questions 
as, “Will there always be wars or threats of war?” “Must the arms race 
go on forever?” “In defense of freedom can we find no way out of 
wholesale slaughter by atomic weapons?” The book is divided in six chapters: 
“How War Stirred Men’s Hearts,” “Why Nations Turn to War,” “The Cost 
of War in Lives and Dollars,” “Peace for Free Men,” “The Way of Patience,” 
and “A World Disarmed.” 

Also available from the same source is The Isms and You (98 pp. 60¢). 
This book is divided into five chapters: “Know Your Isms,” “Facism—Promises 
and Practices,” “Communism—What It Preaches,” “Communism in Action,” 
and “A Stronger Democracy.” Another available is Capitalism, Way of 
Freedom (104 pp. 60¢). This book is composed of four chapters: “The Trade- 
Marks of Capitalism,” “Land of Plenty,” “Nothing Is Perfect,” and “How 
Stands the Score?” These three books are paper bound, pocket editions and are 
prepared for use in grades 11 and 12. Each is sixty cents. 

WHEELOCK, F. M. Latin. New York 3: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1956. 
335 pp. $1.95. The writer has striven to produce a beginners’ book which is 
mature, humanistic, challenging, and instructive, and which, at the same 
time, is reasonable in its demands. Certainly it is not claimed that Latin 
can be made easy and effortless. However, the writer’s experience with these 
chapters in mimeographed form over a number of years shows that Latin can 
be made interesting despite its difficulty; it can give pleasure and profit even 
to the first-year student and to the student who takes only one year; it can 
be so presented as to afford a sense of progress and literary accomplishment 
more nearly commensurate with that achieved, for instance, by the student 
of Romance languages. The goal, then, has been a book which provides both 
the roots and at least some literary fruits of a sound Latin experience for 
those who will have only one year of Latin in their entire educational career, 
and a book which at the same time provides adequate instruction and en- 
couragement for those who plan to continue their studies in the field. 

WILSON, J. D., and ALICE WALKER, editors. Txoilus and Cressida. 
New York 22: Cambridge University Press. 1957. 312 pp. $3.50. The New 
Shakespeare (as it is commonly called) began to appear in 1921 with The 
Tempest, edited by the joint editors of the whole project, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch and Professor John Dover Wilson. Since then the work has gone steadily 
forward; when ‘Q’ died, Dr. Dover Wilson carried on alone; as the series 
neared its end, he enlisted the support of other distinguished English Shake- 
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spearean textual experts, whose names appear on the back of the jacket of the 
book. 

It offers, in a set of portable and attractive volumes (the original designer 
was the great American typographer, Bruce Rogers) a text of the plays 
which takes account of the scholarship of the twentieth century—in which 
Dr. Dover Wilson was a pioneer. There are very full notes, introductions by 
the editors, a stage history for each play, and a valuable glossary. 

Other books in this series are Timon of Athens (1957. 245 pp. $3.50) edited 
by J. D. Wilson and J. C. Maxwell and Othello (1957. 147 pp. 95¢) edited by 
J. D. Wilson. 

WYMAN, W. D., and C. B. KROEBER, editors. The Frontier in Perspec- 
tive. Madison 5: University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. 320 pp. $5.50. Hundreds 
of books have been written about the American frontier, but none has at- 
tempted to place the frontier in perspective. This is the first volume devoted 
entirely to a thorough study of the world’s various frontiers. Combined with 
the many perspectives of time, place, and person, the idea of frontier is capable 
of and has been given the most varied application. These thirteen essays, 
unified by Frederick Jackson Turner’s writing on “the frontier;” examine 
not only the modifications of the idea as applied geographically, but also its 
varied aspects in the eyes of historians, anthropologists, and specialists in 
language and literature. 

Chronologically, the essays discuss frontiers from Ancient Rome to the 
modern world, and cover a wide variety of frontier experiences—static and 
moving frontiers, the intermingling of civilized and barbarian cultures, the 
influences of the frontier upon the older society, the influence of the old upon 
the new society. 

YASUO KUWAHARA and G. T. ALLRED. Kamikaze. New York 3: 
Ballantine Books. 1958. 187 pp. 35¢. A Japanese pilot’s own story of the 
terrible suicide squadrons. 


Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 


ALEXANDER, JEAN. Let’s Get Down to Cases. New York 22: Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison Avenue. 1957. 32 pp. 25¢. 
A study plan for group discussions covering problems of interfaith, interracial, 
and intercultural relations. Especially prepared for youth, young adult, 
and social action groups with a twofold aim: (1) to help young people develop 
intelligent attitudes toward problems arising in human relations through 
informed discussion and dramatic role-playing; and (2) to inspire young 
people to bridge the gap between religious principles and practice by both 
individual and group action. 

Also available from the same source is Prejudiced—How Do People Get 
That Way? by William Van Til (1957. 32 pp. 25¢). This pamphlet offers the 
reader a humorous but cogent explanation of how people become prejudiced— 
and how prejudice can be prevented. Amply illustrated, the pamphlet ana- 
lyzes “prejudice chromosomes,” mutual prejudice between “country hicks” 
and “city slickers,” and the entire theory of superior and inferior races. 
How people can learn to be prejudiced against people with green hair is 
graphically outlined by the author. These salient facts are highlighted: 
prejudice is learned, not inherited; great world ideas oppose prejudice; true 
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religion makes bonds between men, not barriers; democracy means one set 
of rules for rich and poor alike. 

Annual Report of the High-School Principal. Oxford, Pennsylvania: Princi- 
pal’s Office, Junior-Senior High School. 1957. 78 pp. Principal James A. Moore 
compiled, in mimeograph form, information about the many activities of the 
pupils, teachers, and administration during the school year 1956-1957. In- 
cluded is a short statement of aims and objectives of each subject, each by a 
teacher. Indexed. 

Australia. New York 20: Australian News and Information Bureau, 
636—5th Avenue. 1957. 24 pp. Free. A guide for teachers, outlining six units 
of study. Also lists many visual aids available from the same source. 

Aviation Education Bibliography (Elementary School). Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
1957. 24 pp. One copy free. Designed for elementary-school teachers who 
are using aviation education to enrich their regular classroom work. 

Basic Facts About the United Nations. New York 27: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1957. 48 pp. 15¢. 
Discusses the work of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Also 
available from the same source are: A Sacred Trust (1957. 40 pp. 25¢. 
Discusses work of the U. N. for dependent peoples); World Facts and Figures 
(1957. 46 pp. 25¢. Discusses population, agriculture and livestock, finance, 
industrial production, transportation, world trade, and living standards of indi- 
viduals) ; Human Welfare (1957. 48 pp. 25¢. A discussion guide on the work of 
the Economic and Social Council); Technical Assistance Newsletters (8 pp. 
each); The Emergency Force (12 pp. Discusses U. N. emergency aid and as- 
sesses its future); and Work Confronting the General Assembly's Twelfth 
Session (1957. 12 pp. A reprint from the September 7, 1957, United Nations 
Review). 

Betting on Yourself. Allentown, Pennsylvania: School District. 1957. 
59 pp. A handbook prepared for pupil and parent use, spelling out the potential 
values of a planned high-school program. Illustrated discussions on habits, 
attitudes, study habits, examinations, making choices, scholarship aid, ete. 

BETTS, E. A. Signs of Reading Difficulty. Haverford, Pennsylvania: 
The Betts Reading Clinic, Publications Department, 257 West Montgomery 
Avenue. May 1957. 6 pp. 60¢. Discusses types of reading difficulties. 
Reprinted from Education. 

BURTON, W. H. Teaching. Cambridge 38, Massachusetts: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, P. O. Box 172. 1957. 40 pp. $1.00. This is one of a series 
of monographs in the Vocational and Professional Monograph Series. These 
monographs are used in connection with guidance activities wherever general 
counseling work is conducted and for individual reference purposes in the 
choice of a career. The manuscript for this monograph was written by an 
expert in this particular field and was carefully edited by an outstanding 
guidance editor in order that authoritative, factual information could be 
presented. Each pamphlet includes material on: history of the occupation 
or industry, qualifications for employment, training required, methods of 
entry, opportunities for advancement, earnings, general trends in the occupa- 
tion or industry, and additional sources of information. 

Centennial Year—Woodrow Wilson. New York 21: The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, Woodrow Wilson House, 45 East 65th Street. 1957. 64 pp. A 
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two-year report of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. The public response 
to the Centennial Anniversary of President Wilson was most exceptional. 
The event provided an oportunity for a new generation to re-evaluate our 
foreign and domestic policies. A major portion of this report is devoted to 
a summary of the observance. In addition, the expanded services of the 
Foundation are described, the proposal for a definitive edition of Mr. Wilson’s 
papers is outlined, and the Foundation’s grants are reviewed. 

Colonial Williamsburg. Williamsburg, Virginia: Colonial Williamsburg. 
1957. 48 pp. Report of the president of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. for the 
calendar year 1956. Includes pictures. 

A Control Program for Motor Vehicle Fleets. New York 38: Association 
of Casualty and Security Companies, 60 John Street. 1957. 24 pp. Helpful 
for the person in charge of school transportation. 

Directory of Accredited Institutions and Operating Criteria. Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.: Warren Bruner, Executive Secretary, The Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools, Suite 407, 2400 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1957. 
24 pp. The 1957-58 official list of business schools accredited by the Ac- 
crediting Commission for Business Schools. Also includes criteria for 
accrediting. 

Directory of American Psychological Services .. . 1957. St Louis 17, 
Missouri: American Board for Psychological Services, 9827 Clayton Road. 
1957. 161 pp. $1.00. A directory of agencies, institutions, and individuals 
offering psychological services to the public which have met the standards 
of quality and competence adopted by the Board as its criteria for listing. 

Education for National Survival. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents. 1957. 102 pp. 65¢. A handbook on Civil Defence for schools. 

Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges. New York 17: National As- 
sociation of Manufacturing, 2 East 48th Street. 1957. 24 pp. Free. The 
1957-58 catalog of teaching aids available from this source. Also includes 
the criteria used in the preparation and evaluation of materials. 

Educational Television and Groucho Marz. New York: National Broad- 
casting Company. 1957. 36 pp. Pictorial. Describes educational programs 
presented by NBC. 

FISHMAN, J. A. 1957 Supplement to College Board Scores No. 2..Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: College Entrance Examination Board, c/o Educational Testing 
Service, Box 592 or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. 1957. 212 pp. 
$1.50. This is a supplement of the earlier publication, College Board Scores 
No. 2. This supplement follows the organization of the other and should be 
used jointly. A comparison of College Board scores. 

Fourth National Jamboree. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Boy Scouts 
of America. 1957. 68 pp. A pictorial story of the Boy Scouts’ fourth national 
jamboree at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, during the summer of 1957. 

The Good Seed. New York 22: Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue. 
1957. 24 pp. Free. One of a series of booklets whose purposes are to present 
a general, nontechnical account for a wide audience. 

HILL, G. E.; R. J. LAUFF; and J. E. YOUNG. Identifying and Educat- 
ing Our Gifted Children. Athens: Center for Educational Service, College 
of Education, Ohio University. 1957 (November). 43 pp. $1.00. This mono- 
graph takes the position that all children are “gifted,” in the sense that 
the utilization of the abilities of all children to the fullest extent is essential 
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in our complex and endangered society. However, research and educational 
practice amply demonstrate the need for identifying children of unusually 
high ability and for special educational provisions to realize upon their high 
potential. A survey of school administrators in thirty-one counties of south- 
eastern Ohio and northwestern West Virginia reveals the complexity and 
scope of this need. 

Hogs, Ax Handles, and Woodpeckers. Washington 6, D. C.: American 
Association of School Administrators. 1958. 12 pp. $1.00 per dozen or $8.00 
per hundred copies. Soviet sputnik and a sane look at American public 
education. 

How Much Should a Good School Cost? Washington 6, D. C.: American 
Association of School Administrators. 1958. $2. A portfolio of 14 reprints 
dealing with this subject. These are: “How To Compare School Costs,” “Pre- 
fabrication’s Changing Role,” “Money for Schools,” “Designing the School 
Plant as a Learning Environment,” “The Individual School,” “The New High 
Schools,” “Schoolhouse Economy Forum,” “Fifty Ways to Schoolhouse 
Economy,” “Stretching the School Building Dollar,” “The Stolen Years,” “Use 
the Schools Year Round,” “Where’s the Money Coming from?” “How Large 
Are Our Classes?” and “The School Building Situation.” 

An Introduction to the Education of the Able Student in Wilmington 
Public Schools. Wilmington, Delaware: Wilmington Public Schools, 511 West 
Eighth Street. 1958. 28 pp. Following a special seminar on the student with 
potential ability for superior achievement held last summer, the school system 
engaged in try-out activities for these students. This booklet is a résumé of 
these activities in this special project. 

Japan, Free World Ally. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1957 (November). 64 pp. 25¢. Discusses the land, people, occupation 
by foreign troops, cultural relations, government, foreign relations, and 
economy. 

LANDECK, BEATRICE. Time for Music—A Guide for Parents. New 
York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street. 1958. 20 pp. 25¢. 
“There comes a time in children’s lives—if they have had rich and varied 
experiences in music—when they want to transfer to a particular instrument 
the knowledge they have gained in play,” Miss Landeck explains. “His choice 
must be his own. Children are usually strongly attracted to a particular 
instrument for reasons of size and tue material with which it is made; or, 
perhaps, because of its tone quality or timbre. Let your child discover the 
instrument that appeals to him,” the author advises. “Though the emphasis 
is on the spontaneous enjoyment of music, there are some pointed words of 
practical advice on the perennial problems of “what kind of lessons” and when, 
“practice time” and “how to help the discouraged child.” 

“There is no telling where interest may start or where it may legd,” Miss 
Landeck asserts. “That depends on the child and the conditions under which 
he hears music. Offer him all kinds of outlets for the music he has within 
him”. And above all, “at all times and under all circumstances, keep music 
alive in the family as a source of relaxation and deep satisfaction.” 

LARSON, C. A. California’s Need for Teachers. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education. 1957 (October). 55 pp. The magnitude of 
the problem is clearly outlined in the annual studies of the supply of and 
demand for certificated personnel in California public schools. In this, the 
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ninth of these studies, the problem of securing the teachers needed for the 
1957-58 school year is well-defined, and forecasts are made for each of the 
school years, 1958-59 through 1970-71. The data used in making this study 
were provided by California county superintendents of schools, college and 
university. placement bureaus, and schools and departments of education 
in the various teacher-education institutions. 

MORRIS, D. W. President’s Report, September 1954—August 1956. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Bulletin. 1957. 62 pp. A summary 
report by the president—covers two academic years. Pictorial. 

NEA RESEARCH DIVISION. Advance Estimates of Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1957 (November). 32 pp. $1. This 
publication shows that unless drastic emergency measures alter present trends, 
1957-58 will go down as the thirteenth straight year of school shortages. 
The most severe shortage—that of qualified teachers—will soon acompany 
the post-war baby crop from the elementary schools into the high schools. 

“Vocational, mathematics, and science teachers are especially likely to leave 
—or never enter—the profession because of higher salaries paid in industry,” 
according to Sam. M. Lambert, director of the NEA Research Division which 
compiled the report. Pointing out that the average classroom teacher salary 
is $4,520 this year, Dr. Lambert adds that the skills of qualified beginning 
as well as experienced teachers will continue to be attractive to industry. 
“Teachers who are skilled in management, public speaking, and writing are 
highly desirable employees in several fields,” he said. These highlights are 
listed from the report: 

* A total enrollment in public elementary and high schools of 33,508,814 
—an increase of 3.8 per cent over last year and an increase of nearly 50 
per cent over 10 years ago. 

* A classroom teacher average salary of $4520—an increase of 7.1 per 
cent over last year. 

* A total of 1,240,424 teachers—4.2 per cent more than last year. 

* A need for 227,500 additional qualified teachers. 

* A total of 87,319 emergency teachers—an increase of almost one per 
cent over last year. Three out of five emergency teachers have less than 
four years of college training. 

* An average expenditure per pupil in daily attendance of $320—an increase 
of 6.7 per cent. 

* A difference of $1,940 between average salaries paid in the far West 
which pays highest salaries and the South East, lowest on the scale. 

* A decrease in the number of school districts from 53,197 to 49,477. 

As in past years, the report shows the teacher shortage to be more acute 
in the elementary schools and in rural areas. Two out of three emergency 
teachers are employed in rural areas. Three out of four emergency teachers 
are employed in elementary schools. Two main factors are responsible for 
this situation: (1) salary schedules in secondary schools and in city schools 
are more attractive; (2) the postwar wave of enrollments until recently 
has affected only the elementary schools, making the teacher shortage more 
acute there. “Unless secondary-teaching positions are made more attractive,” 
the report states, “the number of emergency teachers in high-school grades 
will also increase in the next two years.” Reporting on the outlook for a 
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balance between teacher supply and demand by 1960, the study says, “Only 
one state is anticipating an adequate supply in the elementary grades and 
only six in the secondary grades.” This year’s report is the sixteenth in a 
series begun in 1942-43. Estimates are based on trends of previous years, 
legislation within the states, economic and social conditions, and expert opinion 
of state school officials. 

NEA RESEARCH DIVISION. Teacher Supply and Demand in Colleges 
and Universities. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, Re- 
search Division, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1957. 76 pp. Single copies free. 
This report throws light upon the demand for teachers in 1955-56 and 1956-57 
as did the 1955 report. Parts I and II report the results of an inquiry ad- 
dressed to 1,017 degree-granting institutions and Part III reports the result 
of an inquiry to the graduate schools of 146 institutions which grant the 
earned doctor’s degree. 

1957 Social Studies Catalog. Chicago 18: A. J. Nystrom and Company, 
$333 Elston Avenue. 1957. 32 pp. Free. This catalog will be in effect through 
next summer and is available in single copies. Ask for Catalog S 57. 

Paperbound Books in Print. New York 36: R. R. Bowker Company, 62 
West 45th Street. 1957. 177 pp. $2; or $3 for a subscription to the current 
issue and the forthcoming Spring ’58 issue. Over 6,000 titles are indexed 
in this newly published Fall-Winter edition. Books are listed by author, by 
title, and selectively by subject. This guide to all paperbacks, fine reprints, 
and originals alike has been revised and expanded to include the increasing 
volume of paperback books, as more and more fine literature continues to be 
published in this convenient, inexpensive form. 

One of the features of this catalog is its subject index, which lists 90 
convenient categories, enabling the reader to find those books which are 
available in his areas of interest. The books indexed in these categories are 
extensive, including, for example, 222 under drama, 211 under history, 108 
under art, and 174 under religion, to mention only a few. 

This new Fall-Winter edition covers books published since the last edition 
came out in March 1957, and includes publisher’s information concerning forth- 
coming books through December 1957. The title index lists the title and the 
author’s name. Information concerning publisher and price may be found 
by referring to the author index. Books originally published in paperback 
form are indicated by the notation “orig.,” and books appearing in this catalog 
for the first time are indicated by a dagger preceding the title. 

Pioneering in Health. New York 17: The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 301 East 42nd Street. 1958. 88 pp. A broad view of the 
National Foundation and its role in the search for better health. At a time 
when initiative in science and medicine is of vital consequence to world 
leadership, the realistic philosophy inherent in the work of the National Founda- 
ton offers practical guidance to the nation as it faces the challenge of the 
future. Annual reports for the year 1956. 

Reference and Audio-Visual Materials on Iron and Steel. New York 17: 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 East Forty-second Street. 1957. 
72 pp. Free. This is a catalogue of materials judged by a representative group 
of educators to be valuable for suplementary use in the classroom. The sub- 
ject matter areas, and grade levels to which the listed materials are adaptable, 
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are indicated. Also included are directions for securing the aids and criteria 
for their evaluation. 


Also available from the same source is a black-and-white enlargement of 
one of the frames from the new American Iron and Steel Institute filmstrip, 
Science, Technology and Society. This is the fourth in a series dealing with 
science-related topics. It is intended primarily for use in upper grade and 
high-school science, social studies, and core classes. It was developed with 
the assistance of a group of New Jersey teachers as a tool to help students 
gain an appreciation of the contributions of science and technology, and to 
help them become aware of the career opportunities in scientific fields. 


One copy of the filmstrip is available free of charge to each school system. 
A charge of $1.00 is made for each additional print. The accompanying teach- 
ing suggestions booklet is available in reasonable quantity without charge. 


RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE NEA. Ranking of the States. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 1201—16th Street, N. W. 
1957 (December). 19 pp. 25¢. Contains tables giving the ranking of the 
48 states in 29 categories—one table for each category. For example, Utah 
is first in grade achievement of adult population; Iowa is first in percentage 
of adults with five or more years of schooling; California is first in college 
graduates; Montana is first in percentage passing armed services mental 
test; Wyoming is first in percentage of school-age children in school; Missis- 
sippi is first in number of school-age children per 1000 adults; Illinois is first 
in length of school term; Wisconsin is first in public school holding power; 
Idaho is first in percentage of citizens voting in 1956; Arizona is first in 
percentage of elementary-school teachers with four years of college edu- 
cation; New York is first in total current expenditures per pupil in ADA; 
Delaware is first in per capita personal income; and South Dakota is first 
in financial effort to support public education. Table 30 shows, annually by 
school year since 1913-14, the average salaries of instructional staffs in public 
schools. Of the 29 firsts, California has 5; Delaware 4; Utah 3; New York, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming, each 2; Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, South Carolina, Washington, and Wis- 
consin, each one. Of the 29 lowest ranks, Mississippi has 9; Arkansas 4; 
Delaware, New York, Rhode Island, and South Carolina, each 2; and Arizona, 
Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, and Washington, 
each one. 


Responsibility: The Fourth R. Cincinatti, Ohio: Superintendent of Schools. 
1957. 40 pp. The superintendent’s annual report for 1956-57. The fourth 
and final report of a series which deals with the tasks of the schools in 
developing responsibility in their pupils. The first three reports dealt with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The fourth report or the fourth R is 
Responsibility. 


A Résumé of the Findings of the lowa Breakfast Studies. Chicago 3: 
Cereal Institute, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street. 1957. 12 pp. Free. On page 
5 of this report the following statement is made: “The Departments of 
Nutrition and Physiology of the medical school of the State University of 
Iowa also investigated during the course of this research conflicting claims 
of those who contended that breakfast should be built around cereal and 
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milk and those who said the meal should include eggs, bacon, and milk. Both 
types of meals were given to subjects in the experiments, and it was found 
in the carefully controlled studies that the basic cereal and milk breakfast 
was just as efficient and made an equal contribution when compared to other 
breakfasts.” The dietitians in the Department of Nutrition of the State 
University of Iowa who supervised the breakfast menus included a wide 
variety of both hot and ready-to-eat cereals. 


RICHARDS, J. A. How To Teach Shut-in Students by Telephone. New 
York 17: Special Education Division, Executive, Inc., 415 Lexington Avenue. 
1957. 24 pp. Free. This handbook brings together in convenient and easily 
available form facts about teaching by telephone. It is divided into separate 
sections addressed to specific groups, but for an over-all view of the many 
phases of this project, it is suggested that persons concerned with the education 
and welfare of the shut-in child read the entire handbook. 


SCHMID, M. E., editor. Clues to Positive Teaching. Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota: Superintendent of Schools. 1957. 38 pp. Lists and examines some specific 
group and individual techniques which have been found to be successful 
teaching procedures as a point of departure for the imaginative and creative 
development of new and better techniques. 


Scholarships and Financial Aid for Advanced Training Available to Resi- 
dents of the Territory of Hawaii. Honolulu: Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of Vocational Education, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, P.O. Box 2260. 1957 (October). 36 pp. Lists 150 scholarships and 
19 loan sources available to Hawaiian students, giving information as to 
agency, amount, place, field of study, and conditions of eligibility. 


SNEED, RUTH. School Visits Home. Lexington: Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. 1957 (December). 
64 pp. $1. An action research study of home visiting by home economics teachers 
with implications for the total school program. 


STRATEMEYER, C. G. Civil Defense Education Through Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: Commission on Safety Education 
of the N. E. A. Suggestions and aids. 

SUPER, D. E., and P. B. BACHRACH. Scientific Careers and Voca- 
tional Development Theory. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1957. 146 pp. $1. A review, a critique, and 
some recommendations. Summarizes what research has shown to be the 
characteristics of natural scientists, mathematicians, and engineers. 


SWANSON, NAOMI, editor. Money Management: Your Home Furnish- 
ing Dollar. Chicago 1: Household Finance Corporation, Prudential Plaza. 
1957. 36 pp. 10¢. Turning a room, an apartment, or a house into a home takes 
more than paint, wallpaper, furnishings, and accessories. It takes time, 
imagination, and personal effort in planning, experimenting with arrange- 
ments, deciding on what you need, and shopping wisely. You may be furnish- 
ing or decorating your first home, incorporating furnishings you now have 
into a new home, adding a few new pieces, or changing a color scheme to 
give a new look to your present home. This new booklet can help to make 
the amount of money you have—whether large or small—go a long way in 
providing the things you want. 
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THOMPSON, N. Z. 101 Money Making Ideas for Clubs. Washington 8, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 2162 Florida Ave. 1957. 56 pp. $1. The first 
part offers guides for clubs to raise money; the second part outlines specific 
ways to make projects. 


THOMPSON, R. B. The Problem of Rising College Enrollments. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: The College Blue Book, P. O. Box 311. 1957. 20 
pp. Projects college enrollments by state to 1973 and suggests alternatives. 


Together We Are Strong. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1958. 44 pp. 20¢. Shows why no nation is self-sufficient. 


Scouting with Handicapped Boys. New Brunswick, N. J.: Boy Scouts 
of America, Box 521. 1957. 64 pp. 75¢. A thrilling story of Scouting with 
these boys and of the hundreds of men and women who helped in this program. 
This book tells how thousands of these boys have found in the Scouting 
program a ray of hope, a feeling of being wanted, companionship, incentive, 
association with groups of people, and the much-needed recognition of effort 
and accomplishment. It is profusely illustrated with examples of handi- 
capped Scouts in action, showing the flexibility of the program and bearing 
out the statement that truly “Scouting is for all boys.” Example after ex- 
ample shows how Scouting has met the individual needs and the group needs 
of handicapped boys. Remember, with their interest in Scouting, their home 
and family life improves and the outlook for their future becomes brighter. 


Toward a Realistic Farm Program. New York 22: Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (CED), 444 Madison Avenue. 1957. 56 pp. 20¢. Special 
arrangements can be made for quantity orders and for classroom or other 
educational use. Presents recommendations to help the farmer share in 
national prosperity while reducing the cost to the non-farm population. 


What Should U. S. Do in a Changing World? New York 17: Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 345 East 46th Street. 1957. 100 pp. 35¢. An intro- 
duction by V. M. Dean and a series of eight articles on great decisions. The 
titles of these are: “Can We Deal with Russia?” by T. P. Whitney; “What 
Security in the Rocket Age?” by Walter Millis; “United Europe—Partner or 
Rival?” by B. T. Moore; “Middle East—New U. S. Responsibility?” by J. C. 
Hurewitz; “Awakening Africa—Promise or Threat?” by H. R. Rudin; “What 
U. S. Economic Policy for Survival?” by F. D. Murden; “Should U. S. Trade 
with Red China?” by William Henderson; and “Whose UN Is It?” by Kathleen 
Teltsch. 


Yearbook of Railroad Information. New York 6: Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents’ Conference, 143 Liberty Street. 1957. 102 pp. Facts and statistics. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 


The Occupational Outlook is a periodical issued four times during the 
calendar year—February, May, October, and December. It contains articles 
which summarize the results of the continuing research program in the 
occupational outlook field conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It also contains reports on studies or projects relevant to vocational counseling 
conducted in other parts of the U. S. Department of Labor and other 
government agencies. 


This new periodical thus provides a means of keeping current on develop- 
ments affecting employment trends and outlook between biennial editions of 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook. Both the magazine and the Handbook 
are part of a comprehensive program designed to provide complete, accurate, 
and up-to-date occupational information to young people, veterans, and others 
who are concerned with either choosing and preparing for an occupation 
or changing positions. This periodical may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. at $1.00 per subscription 
per year. 





TAKE FROM PETER TO PAY 


In the past two years, one out of every seven new college teachers has 
come from high-school faculties. This is only one of the disturbing facts to 
come from an NEA Research Division study on college teaching staffs. 
“Despite the fact that colleges need teachers . . . . high schools can scarcely 
afford to lose their staffs,” says Ray C. Maul, director of the survey. 


A STORY 


Three hundred and fifty years ago there was born to a London butcher a 
son, who was named John. The boy received a good education, married, came 
to the bleak shores of Massachusetts to farm and raise cattle. He accumu- 
lated some wealth, probably a total of 800 pounds. He was as equally 
interested in accumulating books. It is the books which gave him lasting 
fame. 


The young farmer and book-lover died at the age of 31, from tuberculosis. 
There is no picture of him and very few records of his life. We do know 
what he did with his books, about 400 in all. They formed the heart of a 
small college which had been created on the shores of the Charles River, 
near Boston. 

Today, that college bears the name of the book-lover. Harvard Uni- 
versity commemorates the 350th anniversary of John Harvard’s birth. Many 
tributes have been written to John Harvard. The best remembered one is 
by Charles Eliot: “John Harvard teaches us that one disinterested deed 
of hope and faith may crown a brief and broken life with deathless fame.” 
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ON TOP OF THE WORLD 


Russia’s establishment of the first outpost in man’s conquest of space is 
not only a momentous achievement of Soviet science; it is also a startling 
triumph for the Russian educational system. The earth satellite is one 
of the results of that system. 

Ever since the atomic age first burst over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the USSR has been making a prodigious effort to overtake and outstrip the 
West in technological progress and it is now evident that she has succeeded 
in doing so. The truth should have been apparent when Russia found the 
secret of the hydrogen bomb. Now the fallacy of Western superiority from 
which we have drawn such dangerous comfort since the war has been finally 
shattered—first by the announcement a few weeks ago that Russia had 
developed an inter-continental ballistic missile, and then later by the mortify- 
ing news that she had stolen a march on her Western rivals in breaching 
the outer barriers of space. And if we are to believe the Russian spokesmen, 
who have never yet made claims about their scientific achievements which 
they were not able to substantiate, it is only a matter of time before Soviet 
space ships begin exploring the surface of the moon. 


We are assured that Russian research is directed towards peaceful ends 
for the good of mankind, in cooperation with the other nations, but for good 
or ill the fact must be faced that the world balance of power has been 
transformed almost overnight in Russia’s favour by her scientists and 
technologists. These achievements have only been made possible as a result 
of a vast programme of reorganisation and expansion in Soviet education— 
a programme which has been carried through with ruthless determination 
and singleness of purpose. In Soviet planning, education has been given 
the highest priority with defence, the two being recognised as inseparably 
linked, and no expense has been spared to produce the trained manpower 
required in this new age of science. And it is by means of this gigantic 
effort in education that Russia has pulled herself up from last to first 
place among the great powers in science and technology. The enormous 
output of the Soviet Union’s scientific institutions and universities has far 
surpassed that of any Western country, including America. Indeed it has 
been claimed that for years Russia has been training more scientists and 
technologists than all the Western countries put together. 


This Russian educational system, .. . in the first of two thought-provoking 
articles which one of our contributors has written for the Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal, is open to certain grave objections in democratic eyes. 
In particular, its highly centralised and monolithic structure would hardly 
be acceptable here, and the degree of concentration on technical education 
is also open to serious question, although it must be added, in fairness, that 
the arts retain an honoured place, within the Marxist framework, in Russian 
schools too. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet achievement provides a challenge which must be 
met by a corresponding effort on the part of the Western democracies if 
they are to have any chance of regaining the lead in the race for techno- 
logical superiority which has now been so dramatically projected into outer 
space. There is need above all for an “agonising reappraisal” of the vital 
role that education must play in shaping the future. It is clear that the 
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scientists, engineers, and technicians, to say nothing of the teachers and 
administrators, required to pilot Britain across the threshold of this new age 
of discovery will not be forthcoming in the quantities and qualities required 
without a far greater effort in the development and expansion of education 
than anything that has yet been envisaged. 

Whether the nation can be persuaded to make the effort, which will 
tax our resources to the full, is another matter. But surely now the govern- 
ment will at least think again about its new proposals for financing educa- 
tion and abandon the restrictive folly of the block grant in favour of a more 
realistic approach to the all-important question of education policy—From 
the Scottish Educational Journal, October 11, 1957; official organ of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 


HELPFUL, FREE TEACHING AIDS 


To assist educators in presenting the subject of menstruation, an im- 
portant phase of the adolescent years, and to answer questions concerning 
menstrual hygiene and its problems, Personal Products Corporation offers an 
educational program on menstrual hygiene. The available supplementary 
materials for teacher use includes a complete educational portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene. It contains an anatomical wall chart, a teacher’s guide, 
and an order card to facilitate the ordering of the following booklet and film: 
Growing Up and Liking It. This popular free booklet for young girls is 
available in classroom quantity, and explains the “whys” and “wherefores” 
of menstruation in language which girls will understand. In addition to the 
physician-and-educator-approved information on menstruation, good grooming 
tips, recommended exercises to relieve minor menstrual discomforts, and a 
“keep-track” calendar are also included. 

As a further service to education, an award-winning film, Molly Grows Up, 
is offered. This audio-visual aid is an effective means of explaining the 
facts about menstruation to adolescent girls simply and understandingly. 
It answers questions that naturally arise and fosters wholesome, intelligent 
attitudes. With taste and candor, the film describes feminine physical 
changes at the age of puberty. A school nurse utilizes blackboard drawings 
to tell the story, and answers typical questions from the students in her 
all-girl class. Molly, the young teenager around whom the story centers, 
learns about menstruation from her mother and older sister. Thus the film 
illustrates sound approaches for those most apt to influence a young girl’s 
attitude toward menstruation. This 16 mm film, ideal for girls 9 through 
13, is offered on short-term loan, free of charge and is accompanied by a 
McGraw-Hill Teacher’s Guide. 

For the instruction of girls, 14 and older, a full-color filmstrip, Con- 
fidence Because . . . You Understand Menstruation, is available. In addition 
to physiological instruction, the filmstrip carries the message that this 
normal, natural process of menstruation need never cause embarrassment 
or concern when a girl is well-informed, prepared, and confident. The film- 
strip, available in two sizes—12” and 16,” and three speeds—33% rpm, 45 
rpm, and 78 rpm—is offered free of charge and becomes a permanent part 
of the school library to keep. A McGraw-Hill Teacher’s Guide also accom- 
panies this filmstrip. 
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If you are interested in obtaining these supplementary materials for your 
teachers of home economics, physical education, or health, just write to 
Miss Patricia Gail Morrison, Director of Education, Personal Products 
Corporation, Milltown, New Jersey. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

An announcement has just recently been made of the 1958-59 fellowship 
of The Merrill-Palmer School for. the study of human development and family 
life. It is an interdisciplinary program of intensive study designed to enrich 
the understanding of students working in specialized fields related to 
human development and family life. It is of particular interest to students 
in anthropology, child development, counseling and psychotherapy, education, 
family life education, home economics, nursing education, physical growth, 
psychology, religion, social work, and sociology. 

Fellowships of $1,000 for the academic year are awarded on the basis of 
merit. Supplemental grants may be awarded to married students on the basis 
of need up to a possible total of $3,000. A limited number of fellowships 
may be extended into the summer for students in the research and counseling 
training programs. Special funds are reserved for fellowships for foreign 
students. 

Fellowships enable the student to study full time and do not entail 
employment in the school in return for the stipend. Holders of fellowships 
are exempt from the tuition fee and do not pay income tax on the fellowship 
stipends. All students pay the general fee of $15 a year. The cost of board 
and room at the school does not exceed $600 for the 10-month period. 
Scholarships, covering the tuition fee ($225 a year) fully or in part, are 
awarded on the basis of need. 

Applications will be acted upon as soon as all credentials have been 
received. Early application is advisable. Applications received after March 1 
will be considered in turn for any fellowships or scholarships which have 
not been awarded. For complete information write to The Registrar, The 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


A 16MM NON-THEATRICAL FIELD 

Walt Disney’s newest production, Our Friend the Atom, after its original 
premiere on the Disneyland T-V program, is now available in 16mm color. 
This film which runs 50 minutes tells the definitive story of the atom and 
its potential future in the service of peace and progress. This film, the 
second in Disney’s newest group called the “Science-Factual Series,” was 
preceded by Man in Space, the story of the man-made satellite and man’s 
first trip to outer space. 

The atom picture—as are all the “Science-Factuals”—is an authentic, 
accurate, and graphic presentation of an area of science which is of great 
interest to the American public. The Disney cameras trace the complete 
history of man’s painstaking efforts to solve the mysteries of the atom from 
the first guesses of Democritus to the latest successes of modern scientists. 
Of major interest is the stress placed on the role this new source of energy 
can play in agriculture, medicine, industry and other peacetime pursuits. 

Our Friend the Atom is available under long-term lease through the 16mm 
Division of Walt Disney Productions, Burbank, California. For convenient 
viewing it is available in two parts, each running approximately 25 minutes. 
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NEA CENTENNIAL PLATES STILL AVAILABLE 


Even though the NEA Centennial was officially over on Jan. 1, 1958, 
the commemorative dinner plates designed and offered for sale by the NEA 
Staff Organization are still available. Still ideal for gifts for any occasion 
are the two designs—one in gold and delft blue carrying the NEA Seal 
and Centennial theme; the other, in off-white with narrow gold band rim, 
featuring the architect’s drawing of the completed NEA Center in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price for the first is $5.00, for the second, $3.00. Prices include 
all tax and mailing costs. Order from the NEASO, 1201—16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


There are now 28 noncommercial educational television stations on the 
air. The cities that have these stations are (listed chronologically): Houston, 
Texas; East Lansing, Mich.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Madison, Wisc.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Munford, Ala.; Chapel Hill, N. C.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass. 
Champaign-Urbana, IIl.; Miami, Florida; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Denver, 
Colo.; Columbus, Ohio; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Monroe, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Andalusia, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Corvallis, Ore.; Milwaukee, Wisc. Up-coming stations are Atlanta, 
Georgia; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Juan, Puerto Rico; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
and Albuquerque, N. M. 


WMVS-TV Becomes Nation's 27th Station 


Station WMVS-TV, Milwaukee, began broadcasting October 28 at 4:30 
P.M. and became the nation’s twenty-seventh educational station. The new 
Channel 10 made its debut with a half-hour live program featuring ap- 
pearances by station head, William F. Rasche, director of the Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult Schools, as well as heads of local educational institutions 
and museums. Immediately after this inaugural program, the station began 
its regular program schedule with the first of the new NBC-Center programs, 
“International Geophysical Year,” live from New York. 

The station plans to go on the air from 5:00 to 8:30 P.M. Monday through 
Friday, presenting live local shows in addition to N.E.T. series. WMVS-TV 
joins KUHT, Houston, WGBH-TV, Boston and WKAR-TV, Lansing in in- 
structing students who man the station in television production techniques. 
Thirty-eight television students at the Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools are the station announcers, writers, floormen, sound boom operators, 
and other technicians. They are supervised by a professional staff of seven 
headed by Paul K. Taff, operations manager. 


KOAC-TV Launches Oregon ETV Service 


Station KOAC-TV, Corvallis, began broadcasting educational television 
programs for the 100,000 families of the Willamette Valley, Oregon, on 
October 7. Channel 7 has an estimated coverage area of about 60 miles, from 
the residential area of Portland on the north to Creswell on the south. The 
station is licensed to the State Board of Higher Education and its studios 
are located on the campuses of the University of Oregon at Eugene and 
Oregon State College at Corvallis. The transmitter is located just outside 
Corvallis. The $300,000 investment in physical plant (exclusive of building 
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space for studios) and the $250,000 annual operating budget have come from 
state appropriations and the Fund for the Advancement of Education.— 
N.E.T. News. 

THE LOST SCHOLARS 


Between 60,000 and 100,000 highly able high-school graduates who want 
to go to college and have the aptitude to succeed are unable to do so because 
of lack of money as told in an article in the October 1957 issue of The Texas 
Outlook entitled “Cold Cash Bars Many Able Students from College.” There is 
also an equal number of highly capable high-school graduates who have no 
desire to go to college. The author of the article, Charles C. Cole, Jr., 
states: This represents a serious waste of the nation’s intellectual re- 
sources which should not be overshadowed—and which will not be overcome— 
by the rising tide of college enrollments.” 


TEENAGE DRIVER EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

Continuing what has become a tradition in Pennsylvania, teenagers through- 
out the Keystone state met at the 13 teachers colleges in the state for the 
Fourth Annual Pennsylvania Teenage Conference during the week of Novem- 
ber 11-15. The theme for this year’s conferences was “Traffic Safety for 
All Teenagers.” The objective of the conferences through this theme was 
to provide an educational experience in traffic safety education for solving 
problems in the school community. Pennsylvanians adopted the practice 
of dividing the state into regions, all schools in a particular region sending 
delegates to the teachers college located there. Through this arrangement, 
more students have the opportunity to attend the conferences and to participate 
in the discussions. 

NEW DRIVER EDUCATION GUIDE 

The Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction has issued a 93-page 
Guide to Driver Education and Highway Safety (Bulletin 395, Revised). 
The first four chapters give many details on organizing, administering, and 
evaluating a driver education program, and present provisions of the “stand- 
ardized” program high schools must meet in order to receive state support. 
Two other chapters outline content and procedures for twelve classroom 
instruction units and eleven practice driving instruction units. An appendix 
includes record forms and sources of help for the teacher. 

Bulletin No. 395, Revised, is available outside Pennsylvania on receipt 
of check or money order for one dollar, payable to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and sent to Editor, Department of Public Instruction, Box 911, 
Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE TO LIBRARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


To aid persons of ability and promise to enter the library profession 
or to do advanced study in library science, the University of Illinois Library 
School offers a program of financial assistance to qualified students. 
Applications for these appointments are encouraged from those who wish to 
prepare for college and university library work, public library service, 
library work in schools, and for work in all types of special libraries. 
For information and application forms, write to Associate Director, Library 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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THIS WE BELIEVE . ... it is the sincere belief of The Devereux 
Foundation that every child possesses certain latent capabilities, 
and that means can be found for developing them to the fullest 


capacity. 


To that end, every phase of the Devereux student’s life is planned 
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CITIZENSHIP FOR DEMOCRACY 


A. J. Nystrom and Co. (3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18) offers a series of 
32 “Citizenship for Democracy” charts. Edited by Stanley Diamond of the 
University of Michigan and Miles Beamer of Northern High School, Detroit, 
these charts bring a new, lively meaning to citizenship education. They pre- 
sent geographically and pictorially the facts pupils need in order to under- 
stand the rights and responsibilities of free individuals living in a free 
society. These charts are 50 by 38 inches. Pupils will be able to see them 
and react to them in group discussions. The topics dealt with in the 32 
charts in the series gear in very well with the usual course of study in 
junior high-school civics and senior high-school problems courses. Here are 
some samples: “The United States—A Good Place To Live,” “Population 
Trends,” “Living in a Totalitarian or Communistic Country,” “How the 
Social Security Administration Works,” “Organization of the National Gov- 
ernment,” “How a Law Is Made,” “Symbols of Freedom.” Printed in color, 
these charts cost just a little over $2 each printed on manila, or $156 for the 
set of 32, hand mounted on muslin. See reproduction of one here. 








NEW Books from Prentice-Hall . . . 


THIS NEW TEXT IS A COMPREHENSIVE, 
clear, simply-written presentation of 
general methods of high school teach- 
ing. It provides an over-all orientation 
to the high school—its purposes in its 
social setting, the needs and value 
systems of high school students, and 
the function of the curriculum. The 


High School Teaching author suggests ways to extend the use 
by KENNETH H. HANSEN, of extra-class activities and environ- 


Western State College of Colorado 


ment for the personal, social, and edu- 
cational development of students, and 





ways of achieving personal and pro- 
fessional growth as a teacher. 


421 pages + Published 1957 + Text price $5.75 


AN UP-TO-DATE PRESENTATION OF THE 
theory and practice of school public 
relations, designed to meet the school's 
individual needs of public relations and 
informational services. Shows specific 


School Public Relations courses of action in the development of 
by LESLIE W. KINDRED, a sound program, and how to en- 


Temple University 


courage citizen participation and co- 
operation. Features: questions, prob- 








lems, projects and practical cases. 
Workbook available. 


454 pages + Published May 1957 - Text price $6.00 


USING BASIC IDEAS, THIS NEW TEXT 
develops a sound and practical ap- 
proach to all aspects of science teach- 
ing. Beginning with the background of 
our society's expectations of science, 
the discussion proceeds through the 
basic principles of teaching and learn- 


Science Teaching ing to a thorough treatment of curricu- 


lum, methodology, evaluation, plan- 


mn Secondary Schools ning, guidance and audio-visual ma- 
by JOHN S. RICHARDSON, terials. All teaching methods are 


Ohio State University 


illustrated through practical examples. 
Many line drawings, halftones, sum- 
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NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 


National Training Laboratories this coming summer will conduct its 
Twelfth Annual Summer National Training Laboratory in Group Development 
at Gould Academy in Bethel, Maine. For the past eleven years, the Division 
of Adult Education Service for the National Education Association has been 
serving our nation’s growing need for practical, effective, and democratic 
leaders in all occupational fields. 

Whether in industry, government, education, civic groups, or labor, re- 
search indicates that effective leadership depends on face-to-face working 
relations in small groups. The two 3-week summer laboratory sessions at 
Gould Academy are devoted to the more effective development of human re- 
lations knowledge, insights, and research on the part of various professional 
and volunteer leaders; and to the development of ability to overcome resistances 
to change in organizational and community situations. The dates of these 
two sessions are June 15-July 4 and July 13-August 1, 1958. This year, 
300 persons will be chosen to attend—with 150 persons admitted to each 
of the sessions. For further information, write to Mrs. Aielsen Waldie, 
National Training Laboratories, 1201—16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICE FOR THE ENGINEER 


To relieve the busy scientist and engineer of the administrative activi- 
ties of the professsion and to train more young men and young women to 
become efficient professional aides, several years ago, the Business Training 
College of Wood Street and the Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsyl- 
vania, inaugurated the Engineering Secretarial Course. This is a two-year 
program which provides the professional man with trained personnel capable 
of handling office procedure, experimental and operational planning, and 
undertaking research. This person thus has a command of the terminology 
and a thorough understanding of engineering fundamentals. 


MORE LIGHT AND SHADOW ON STARTING SALARIES 


Starting salaries for chemists and chemical engineers ‘without experience 
increased by more than 8% during the past year, according to a survey con- 
ducted by B. R. Stanerson, of the American Chemical Society. This is the 
largest annual gain that the Society has recorded since it started its salary 
surveys in 1952. The median salary for chemists with Bachelor’s degrees 
was $435 per month; with Master’s degrees, $485; and with Ph.D.s, $650. 
Starting salaries for chemical engineers in each of the categories ran approxi- 
mately $25 higher. There was a $15 to $25 per month premium for gradu- 
ates who had had prior experience, which was interpreted to mean 25 weeks 
or more of actual employment. 

The details of the survey are set forth in the October 28, 1957 issue of 
Chemical and Engineering News. One aspect of the survey, however, war- 
rants emphasis as a commentary on the National Conference on Engineering 
and Scientific Education in Chicago. The median salaries for Ph.D. chemists 
in industry was $660 per month—a 38% differential. Only 10% of the 
Ph.D. chemists received less than $456 per month, and all of them were in 
the teaching profession. One of them started at $310 per month. Even if 
it be granted that teachers generally have three summer months in which 
to earn supplementary income, these statistics provide a lucid explanation 
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for the rapidly falling level of training among the teaching staffs in our 
institutions of higher learning. Geography seems to make a difference in 
starting salaries, too. In New England, Bachelors of Science in chemistry 
commanded a median salary of $405 per month in contrast to $440 in the 
Middle Atlantic states, and a high of $460 in the West South Central states.— 
Engineering and Scientific Manpower Newsletter. 





TEACHING AIDS ON FOREST CONSERVATION 


The American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., has recently released three new or revised forestry 
publications for teachers and students. They are provided without charge 
by the lumber, paper, plywood, and other forest industries to strengthen 
the teaching of conservation education in elementary and secondary schools. 
These materials, available free from the above adress, are: 

1. Chart—Products of the Tree Farm. New, 22” x 34”, in full color. Lists 
many of the 5,159 wood products, classifies them according to manufacturing 
processes, and shows how conservation is practiced in the mills as it is in 
the woods. The relationship between tree farming (good forest practices) 
and a continuous supply of wood products is stressed. 

2. Teacher’s Manual—A revision of the 1955 edition. Helps teacher inte- 
grate the teaching of forest conservation into several subject matter areas 
from grades 4 to 12. 

8. 1957-58 Bibliography of Teaching Aids on America’s forests and forest 
industries. Describes all AFPI school materials for grades 4-12, lists film 
libraries booking free forestry films, and contains order blank for individual 
teacher orders. 


WANTED: RETIRED TEACHERS AS TENANTS 


An apartment building for retired teachers, said to be the first in the 
nation, is being constructed by the Omaha Education Association. It will be 
managed by a nonprofit organization, the OEA Senior Citizens, Inc. One 
hundred thirty-two efficiency apartments will be included in this 12-story 
Nebraska building. For $1,500 a teacher can get an option for a life-time 
lease on an apartment, available upon retirement at 60. Rental, including 
heat, air-conditioning, electricity, and water, is expected to be less than 
$70 a month. OEA already owns an apartment building for active teachers. 
It, too, was a “first,” says the organization—Education Fact Sheet of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


AID TO EDUCATION 

Grants totaling nearly $1,150,000 have been awarded to 135 universities 
and colleges in Du Pont’s annual program of aid to education. The total for 
the next academic year is about $100,000 more than Du Pont contributed 
for this school year. Most of the increase and more than half of the entire 
program are grants to colleges and universities for strengthening the edu- 
cation of scientists and engineers. These grants will support the teaching 
of science and mathematics as well as other subjects. At the same time, 
grants for fundamental research are being continued, as are grants for 
fellowships, which once made up the entire plan. Du Pont’s program dates 
from 1918. As in previous years, decisions on the use of the funds and the 
selection of people to receive grants are left to the institutions. 
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NEW, 1958 OFFICE PRACTICE TEXT 


GENERAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 





By Archer, Brecker, and Frakes 


A new kind of office practice text—the book the business- 
man would write to train clerks, typists, and general office 
workers. Especially suitable for bookkeeping and general 
business “‘majors’’ who need to learn how to put business 
procedures into practice. Refresher material in written 
and oral communication, business arithmetic, and vocabu- 
lary; emphasis on office personality and human relations. 
Modern in concept, modern in procedures, modern in 
appearance! Supporting materials include Workbook, 
Teacher's Manual and Key, Tests. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. + San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood + Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIVING 


The Bureau of Home Economics Education of the New York State De- 
partment of Education reports that, during the 1956-57 school year, approxi- 
mately 5,000 twelfth-grade girls and boys took a half-year or a full-year 
course in Homemaking 5, a course concerned with the preparation of successful 
family and community living. Students who have not taken homemaking in 
high school and generally are planning to go to college or enter the business 
world are finding this course helpful. Some of the units included in this course 
are: how personality grows, developing scoially, maturing in family relation- 
ships, marriage means partnership, money management, and planning leisure 
time. The New York State Department of Education has prepared a bulletin, 
Building Happy Homes, for use in this twelfth-grade course. This may be 
purchased for 75 cents from the Finance Section, State Education Department, 
Albany 1, New York. 


TEACHING CAREER MONTH 


“Teaching Career Month”’—a new plan to dramatize the importance of 
the teacher in our national life—will be inaugurated by the National Edu- 
cation Association this April with the cooperation of more than 50 professional 
and lay organizations. 


Looking to the success of other “special events” public relations programs 
such as American Education Week and the Back-to-School campaign, the 
NEA has proposed “Teaching Career Month” to focus national attention on 
the recruitment, training, and retention of top-quality teachers. The aid 
of other interested organizations was enlisted to serve as an advisory panel on 
the program to be carried out nationally. 


T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, outlined the dimensions of this high- 
priority educational problem at a planning meeting held in NEA headquarters 
January 9. Later that evening, the idea was presented to members of the 
Joint Committees of the NEA and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National School Boards Association meeting together in 
Washington. 


To get “Teaching Career Month” off to a good start—with the idea that 
it will take a permanent place on the calendar each April—here are some of 
the proposals discussed at the meetings: 


1. Radio and TV networks would be asked to provide public service time 
to publicize “Teaching Career Month” by means of special dramatic pro- 
grams, spot announcements, interviews, discussions, news reports, and mentions 
by prominent personatities. 

2. “How-to” guides would be published to enable state and local groups 
to develop local activities and local publicity for the month’s observance. 

3. Special emphasis on teacher recognition of the type now carried on by 


the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the annual Golden Key Awards, 
and the McCall’s “Teacher of the Year.” 


4. Special recognition for communities where teacher salaries, morale, 
standards, and prestige are high. 








Fine tin nah Aneuncomorth a 


General Offices Owatonna, Minnesota 


() “C 
Daniel C. Gainey, President 


Plants and Studios 
Owatonna, Minnesota « Hannibal, Missouri + Santa Barbara, California 

















AFRICA 


Applications and inquiries are being accepted by the African-Amer- 
ican Institute for qualified teachers to fill positions in secondary 
schools in English-speaking Africa. 

The AAI is a private, non-profit organization incorporated in the 
District of Columbia with offices in New York City and Accra, 
Ghana. 


Its three main programs are: the publication of a monthly jour- 
nal called Africa Special Report; grants and student assistance to 
Africans studying in this country; and the Placement Service which 
places qualified American teachers in African schools. 


For information on any program or complimentary copies of 
Africa Special Report, write to: 


Placement Service, Dept. B-6 
African-American Institute 
1234 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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5. Encouragement of more high schools and colleges to schedule “Teaching 
Career Days” where students have an opportunity to hear about some of the 
satisfactions of teaching. 

6. Specially beamed activities for future teachers at the junior and senior 
high-school, and college level to carry on in their communities. 


IMMIGRATION NEWS 
In the decade 1947 through 1956, there were 2,164,629 persons admitted 
to the United States, of which 1,431,975 came from Europe, while 627,530 
were Western Hemisphere immigrants,‘ and 86,737 came from Asia. The 
countries with the largest number of immigrants in this decade follow: 


Canada 241,774 
Mexico 219,024 
Great Britain 192,963 
Poland 186,674 
Italy 164,624 
Germany 29,993 


It is interesting to note that Poland, with an annual quota of 6,488, and 
Italy, with an annual quota of 5,649, supplied practically as many immi- 
grants as Great Britain, with an annual quota of 65,361. This was due to 
the passage of several emergency bills during this decade. 

During 1956 immigration reached a new high. Persons to the number of 
356,000 immigrated into the United States. This was the highest number since 
1924. However, more than 82,000 of these were admitted under the Refugee 
Relief Act, which expired on December 31 of that year. Since November 
1956, in spite of the Hungarian quota of 865 per year, we admitted 37,000 
Hungarians. However, there is every reason to hope that Congress in the 
near future will provide adjustment of their status to permanent residents. 

Again, on September 11, 1957, a new bill was passed, known as Public 
Law 85-316, which again will add to the numbers. It grants non-quota im- 
migration status to certain skilled specialists and to parents of United States 
citizens and to spouses and children of lawfully resident aliens on whose 
behalf a petition was approved by the Attorney General prior to July 1, 
1957. It is estimated that over 40,000 persons will be admissible under this 
provision of the law, of which a very large percentage will be Italians. 

It also provides for the use of the 18,656 unused non-quota immigrant 
visas remaining from the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended; 14,556 
of these numbers are allocated with special reference for refugee-escapees 
from Communist countries in the Middle East. The law also provides for 
the removal of mortgages on quotas. This will make possible the admission 
of over 8,000 persons in the coming year and a considerable number each 
year for the years to come. This section relieves quotas of some of the 
countries that were mortgaged beyond the year 2,000. Other provisions of 
the bill will also add to the number of our immigrants. 

It is clearly evident that, within the present world situation, the United 
States is continuing to meet its responsibilities to oppressed persons seeking 
refuge. For the past decade it has been doing this outside of the scope of 
its basic law, which so greatly restricts immigration from many countries. 
It is possible that it may decide, as President Eisenhower has recommended, 








classroom-proved materials 
that will measure up to your needs... 


SPORTSMANLIKE 
DRIVING 


The most comprehensive 
Driver and Traffic Education textbook. 
School Price $2.10 


Related teaching materials include: 


®@ Teacher's Manual 
@ Project Workbook 
®@® Objective Tests 
ie08 Gonrae ht ®@ Driving Guides 
All Prices F.0.B. Washington, D.C., or State Depository 
American Automobile Association, 1712 @ St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.. 














CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


There are times when you will want to recommend home study by correspondence 
—particularly for drop-out students who should continue their education. Spare time 
study lets each student set his own pace, as fast or as slow as circumstances and ability 
permit. Also, there is no interference with work, school or other obligations. 


The courses offered by International Er. yn Schools can serve you in 
another way. Many secondary schools use I.C.S. material to supplement present 
curricula or to supply courses not otherwise available. 


I.C.S. is the oldest and largest corres ence school and is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council. Its 259 courses cover 
a wide range of subjects—business, industrial, engineering, academic, art, high school, 
most technical fields. The courses are direct, ‘ob related, easy to follow, yet rich in 
theory as well as practical application. The 1.C.S. method includes complete, per- 
sonalized lesson and answer service. 


Available to educators: helpful Vocational Guidance Manual listing all courses, 
oe synopses of subjects covered in each course. Also a full explanation of 
the I.C.S. method. Write for your free copy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4759 Scranton 15, Pa. 
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that it do so within the scope of an amended basic law.—“Immigration News 
by Ruth Z. Murphy, Executive Secretary of the American Immigration 
Conference. 


READING WORKSHOP 


The Marshall College Workshop in the teaching of reading in junior and 
senior high schools will be held on the Marshall College campus from Monday, 
June 30 to Friday, July 18, 1958, with the National Council of Teachers of 
English as workshop sponsor. Hardy R. Finch, English chairman of Green- 
wich (Conn.) High School and member of the NCTE Executive Committee, 
will be the director. Planned especially for teachers and administrators, the 
workshop will deal with the practical aspects of teaching reading in grades 
seven through twelve. The workshop carries three points undergraduate or 
graduate credit. For further information, write to D. Banks Wilburn, Dean, 
Teachers College, Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia. 


PROVIDING FOR THE GIFTED 


Rich Township High School in Park Forest, Illinois, is helping to pro- 
vide for its able students by offering a summer program in mathematics. 
The program was established to provide enrichment for the more capable 
students. No materials were offered which would allow students to skip 
courses or to be promoted to more advanced courses. Twenty-five students 
were selected. This summer session in mathematics was held for five weeks 
for two hours a day, four days a week. 

Niles Township High School in Skokie, Illinois, began a program in science. 
Seven students were selected on the basis of a number of criteria. They 
met weekly at the high school from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. A former teacher 
of science began the seminar with the approval of the school. The pupils 
met with professional persons in the community in such fields as elementary 
biology, physics, engineering, and mathematics. Accounts of both of these 
projects appear in the January 1958 issue of /llinois Education, the professional 
publication of the Illinois Education Association. 


ARTICLES TO READ 


Following are some articles that have appeared in recent educational 
journals. One or more may be of particular interest to you.—“Our Schools 
Are Economically Built” by M. O. Gammage, pp. 19-20; and “The High 
School Administration Area” by J. Cook and Loy Chamberlain, pp. 29-30, 
both in the American School Board Journal, December 1957. . . . “Johnny Could 
Read Better” by Paul A. Witte, pp. 40-42; and “The Staff and Stuff of 
Education” by Frederick Moffitt, pp. 54-56, both in the Nation’s Schools, Janu- 
ary 1958. . .. The entire January 1958 issue of the Teachers College Record 
(Columbia University) is devoted to school health services, including “The 
Changing Role of the School Nurse: The School Doctor,” “Program Planning 
for Dental Health Services,” “Functions of a School Psychiatrist,” “Health 
Education Aspects of School Health Services,” and “General Administration 
and School Health Services.” . . . “So You Want To Teach Abroad?” The 
Clearing House, January 1958, pp. 266-72. . . . The following articles are 
in the January 1958 issue of School Management: “A Profile of the New 
Kind of Superintendent,” pp. 14-17, 57-62; “Hillsdale Revisited Two Years 








FOR A STRONGER COURSE 
IN DRIVER EDUCATION ... 


The New LET'S DRIVE RIGHT 


BY MAXWELL HALSEY 


This completely revised edition of LET'S DRIVE 

RIGHT is a compact, flexible book . . . stresses 

attitudes and judgment .. . includes a wealth 
of practical driving situations, with plenty of how-to-do-it 
diagrams. (Teacher's Manual for The New LET'S DRIVE RIGHT, 
coming this spring, has a section on setting up driver-education 
courses, as well as detailed classroom help for teachers.) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO I! « ATLANTA 5 « DALLAS 2 « PALO ALTO « FAIRLAWN, NJ. 











For schools that are concerned 
about STANDARDS - - 


Five sequential textbooks in High School Mathematics offer the solid 
foundation and successful mastery so vital for today’s education . . 


ALGEBRA ONE and ALGEBRA TWO 
by Rolland R. Smith and Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


PLANE GEOMETRY and SOLID GEOMETRY 
by Rolland R. Smith and James F. Ulrich 


TRIGONOMETRY 
by Rolland R. Smith and Paul P. Hanson 


These books are distinguished for their clarity of exposition, prepara- 
tory exercises, abundant drill, step-by-step analysis, systematic review. 
They contain many extra projects and problems to challenge the able 
student. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY ‘oenkers-on-tudson, New York 
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Later” (schoolhouse design), pp. 18-21, 48-51; “What Kind of Policy To 
Buy” (insurance on school buildings), pp. 22-24, 56; “Double Sessions, How 
To Lessen Their Impact” (describes plans used in six school districts), pp. 
24-35; “Here’s What Schoolmen Are Worrying About” (a desire to re-evaluate 
curriculum and refute the critics), pp. 45-51. 








THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Seventh-grade students take ten periods per week of English, which is 
double the time devoted to other subjects in the curriculum. This added time 
enables the teacher to continue the program of direct instruction in the 
skills of reading in addition to providing the time needed for a strong 
emphasis on grammar, composition, and literature. 

The remainder of the secondary-school reading program seeks primarily 
to broaden the pupil’s understanding of literature. He is taught criteria for 
judging what he reads. He is given many opportunities to read and to ap- 
preciate good literature and is taught skills of literary analysis. It should 
not be forgotten that each subject that a student studies has a language of 
technical terms and special usage. Thus a student is taught to read in 
science, mathematics and in every subject area. 

Grammar is taught much more formally beginning with the seventh grade. 
By the time the pupil leaves the ninth grade, he has received instruction 
in all of the basic rules and practices of English grammar, has been given 
much drill activity, has analyzed sentences through such devices as dia- 
gramming and has reviewed this material at each grade level. In the senior 
high school, review of English grammar is a part of each English course. 
In the twelfth-grade year, special emphasis is placed on grammar preparatory 
























eo to college entrance. 

a In the secondary schools, the pupil learns many kinds of writing. In the 
a junior high school he is required to write two compositions every three weeks 
ie: in English class and, of course, he writes for other classes as well. It is 





the purpose of the English teacher to teach him to organize material, to 
ia recognize the component parts of a composition, and to make use of this 
po knowledge in the construction and layout of compositions, plays, and poetry. 
: The junior high-school student writes description and narration, book reports 
2 and characterizations, friendly letters and business letters, term papers and 
iad brief reports. 
. Tenth-grade English classes require two compositions every three weeks. 
Eleventh-grade pupils are required to write fifteen compositions plus a source 
h theme of 800 to 1,000 words using bibliography of from six to twelve sources, 
excluding encyclopedias. Each senior writes a minimum of eighteen com- 
positions, all of an expository nature, during the ten-week section of the 
ae senior English course which is devoted to composition. Mechanical perfec- 
st tion at this level is insisted upon. In addition, a source theme, involving all 

















of the techniques of a research paper, is required. This source theme must 
be of from 2,000 to 2,500 words and is corrected by history teachers for content 
’ and by English teachers for writing skill. Again it needs to be emphasized 
that writing experience is not confined to English classes. In every subject, 
pupils write and receive instruction in the form of writing that is appropriate 
for that particular subject. 




















Are you Satisfied with your 
Vision Screening Program? 


If not, the Keystone Visual-Survey Service is 
the answer. 

It is the result of 22 years of experience and 
development. 

The equipment is simple and compact, and the 
tests are open and easy to administer. 


KEYSTONE 
Visual Survey Service 

In addition to the standard service affording tests for Far and Near Usable- 
Vision, Lateral and Vertical Balance, Fusion, Depth Perception and Color 
Perception, there are the following special tests: 

Visual-Survey Short Tests. 4 cards 

Preschool Test 1 card Ready-to-Read Tests 3 cards 
Plus-Lens Test 1 card Spache Reading Test 4 cards 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., MEADVILLE, PA. 


( ) Please send information on Keystone Visual-Survey Service. 
( ) Please phone or write and set time for a demonstration. 








LITERATURE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Literature of Adventure 


Literature of Achievement 


~ 
S 


" Literature of America 
Literature of England 


Striking books of readings from the best in standard and 
contemporary literature. A built-in program to develop reading 
skills. Detailed Teachers’ Handbooks and Keys, for each book. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston + Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 Palo Alto Toronto 7 
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In the later elementary grades and in the junior and senior high schools, 
the emphasis is on neatness and legibility in all written work rather than 
on drill-type activities in penmanship. 

Senior high-school English class work includes such activities as oral 
reports of research projects, panel discussions, dramatizations, oral reading, 
general discussion of a class problem, and other oral activities suitable to 
the students’ maturity level. Those pupils who choose to do so may receive 
training in speech through elective classes in the junior and senior high 
schools, and a one-semester speech course is required for all twelfth-grade 
pupils. They are learning to communicate orally with the skill needed to 
express their ideas forcefully and meaningfully. 





GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 

YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of yout 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association. 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy's or girl's college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 

Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 


the Sap Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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Your Book 
Published! 


Our famous plan has launched 700 authors. We 
edit, publish, advertise, distribute. Send manu- 
script for free report or write for Brochure B. 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth AVE., NEW YORK 3 





IT’S HIGH TIME 
A handbook for every parent of a teenager 


Single copy, 50 cents 
2-9 copies, 10 or more copies, 
45c each 40c each 


National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 














Che National 
Honor Society 


A good Student Council project to 
establish a chaprer. For information 
write to che 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Sereet, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














The 1957 
Commencement Manual 


$1.50 per copy 
* 


National Association of Secondary Schoo! Principals 
1201 Strtessth Street, NW Washington 6, 0. C. 











Beautiful Color—set to music 


Choral Robes of 
WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School 
Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive 
note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now 
available, woven from color- 
locked Chromspun yarn for life- 
of-the-fabric, guaranteed color- 
fastness to light, air impurities, 
perspiration, cleaning, moths and 
mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. 
Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for. Fabric Selector SR57 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicage 13, Hlineis 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, W. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandre St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 


. 1: The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 

Consumer Money 

: Learning To Use Adver- . 8: Buying Insurance 
tising 

: Time on Your Hands No. 9: Using Consumer 

: Investing in Yourself Credit 

: Consumer and the Law No. 10: Investing in Your 

: Using Standards and Health 
Labels No. 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind 
that belongs in a curriculum. 

@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; pre- 
pared by a professional staff with time and resources to 
do a good job; checked by top people from industry, labor, 
agriculture, women’s groups, and government. 

They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively 
activities and teaching devices. 

They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pat- 
tern. 

They attract and hold public support—experience has 
proved that they make sense to intelligent laymen and 
command their respect. 


Other Publications in Chis Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 60c. 
A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c. 


* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $4.20 
* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.88 
* The Buyer’ s Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. Peo 


Starred re) eg gn & above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent from 
the list price. All ther publications listed are available at the following discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10%; io or more copies, 20%. 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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/s1G) TIME: 


Every 
Parent 
in 
Your Town 
Should Have 
This Book 


It’s High Time describes how adolescents grow; how (and why) teenage fads 
sweep the town; how mothers and dads can help you and your friends set 
up workable rules for curfews, dating, home chores, use of the car 


Ran FOR PARENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 











It’s High Time shows how parents can work with the high-school principal and 
teachers to help you and your friends decide on courses of study, select a 
vocation, pick helpful extraclass activities, establish good study habits, 
and handle extra expenses 


It’s High Time was published by: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


National School Public Relations Association 
Departments of the National Education Association 


and 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Singie copy, 50c 2-9 copies, 45c each 10 or more copies, 40c each 
Orders of $2.00 or less must be accompanied by payment. 
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THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 
A ment Program? If so, this new manual of 224 pages contains 
a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 
also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 
high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 
report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 
and descriptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 
$1.50 from 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 








SKS OR eres 


BALTOTYPE 
Manufacturers and Designers of 


TYPE - HANDY BOXES - in Fonts - Sorts 
Rules - Spacing Material - Ornaments 














MorE and more schools throughout the country are 
using BALTOTYPE in their print shops. We manufacture 
all the popular type faces that are used for teaching 


printing today. 
Wy don’t you or your printing instructor look into the 
possibilities we offer for your school shop. 


WRITE today to Dept. BU-1, requesting FREE catalogs 
and literature of our complete line. 


Baltimore Type & Composition Corporation 
15-17 South Frederick Street + Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —Frank N. Philpot, Director 

Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—James W. Jenkins, Principal, 

Russell County High School, Hurtsboro, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—William M. Fetterboff, Principal, 
Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored)—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 2, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—-Mawrice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Thomas Skirm, Principal, Wethersfield High 
School, Weathersfield, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Lewis_J. Roushey, Assistant Principal, High 
School, Middletown, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 
Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—George M. McCord, Principal, Murphy High 
School, 256 Clifton Street, S. E., Aclanta, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Frank Kinnison, Principal, Lahainaluna 
Technical High School, P. O. Box 7, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Reid Bishop, Principal, High School, 
Parma, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—H. A. Dollahan, Principal, Lawrenceville 
Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—jJames L. Sisk, Principal, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, 817 North Harris Avenue, Champaign, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, lowa 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Gi/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—james M. Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association (White)—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, High School, 
Marksville, Louisiana. 

Louisiana Association of High School Principals (Colored)—E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery 
High School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Pbilip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, 
High School, Westminster, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—Ulysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederich H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior High School, Revere, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michi 

Minnesota Association of Geendon: School Principals—William F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 
High School, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—Jobn A. Johnson, Principal, Petal 
High School, Box 87, Petal, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—A. Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Nevada Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merle D. Singleton, Principal, High 
School, Sparks, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—jJohn H. Fuller, Principal, 
Floral Park Memorial High School, Floral Park, New York 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, Baruch 
Junior High School, 104 Man., 330 East 21st Street, New York 10, New York 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, East New York Vocational High School, 1 Wells Street, Brooklyn 8, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Ann Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principai, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—j. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Wéllard Bear, Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, State Library Building, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Eldon D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate 
Junior-Senior High School, Trimtown Road, North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—W. Eugene Smith, 
Principal, High School, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored)—joseph McMillan, Principal, Fred Douglass Elem. 
School, Dallas, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capitol, Sale Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—T.J. Wha/en, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (WAite)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—jJ. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
Reed High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 

Washington Junior High-School Principals’ Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals’ Commission—R. V. Braham, Principal, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

















YOUR FUTURE 
OCCUPATION 


@ Your students’ career guide, published on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month from September through June. 


@ Four pages (sometime eight) in each of the twenty issues, filled with 
accurate, up-to-date information on job opportunities, training require- 
ments, and educational guidance. 


Our Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Max F. BAER, as well as our Board of Advisors, 
consisting of 
Dr. MARGARET E. BENNETT Dr. GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
Mr. Joun C. Davis Dr. CiirForD P. FROELICH 
Dr. MITCHELL DRESSE Mr. RICHARD JONES 
Dr. CLARENCE W. FAILor Dr. Epwarp C. RogEBER 
Dr. W. L. SPENCER 


have years of experience in vocational guidance. 
@ Provide your entire school, senior class, or home room with this much 


needed guidance, and receive the advantage of our quantity subscrip- 
tion discount. 





ys 
PRICE LIST Be 
“YOUR FUTURE OCCUPATION” 


Benjamin Franklin Post Office 
P. O. Box 7408 


Washington 4, D. C. 


Total Total Cost 

Subscription Per Year 

First Subscription $12.00 1 $12.00 

(Includes Vinyl Binder) 

Next 5 Subscriptions 3.00 each 6 27.00 

Next 39 Subscriptions 2.00 each 45 105.00 

Next 100 Subscriptions 1.00 each 145 205.00 
Over 145 Subscriptions -85 each 


Quantity prices are based upon our mailing all copies to one address 
We will bill you monthly or three times during the year (December 1, 


March 1, June 1). Va 











Write, telling us how many subscriptions you will need, and we will send 
you copies for inspection and approval. You are under no oblig: ation by 
letting us send you these free copies of “Your Future Occupation.’ 
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pages, during which much has 
happened to the world—and to 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Year by year, important revisions in text and format have kept 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in step with the changing times. 


Now, in 1958, there are more new articles, more new pictures, and a brand- 
new binding! In elementary science, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


is the unchallenged leader among children’s reference works, with 
stimulating articles on rockets and earth satellites, on atoms, motion, 
the electron microscope and other recent scientific developments. 


More than ever, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a unique teaching tool. 


Explanatory maps graphically outline subjects ranging from the Federal 
Reserve System to geography in the Air Age. The easy-to-use table of 
contents and the om es thorough cross-index help the child develop 
reference skills—help you instill research habits. 


And, finally, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE comes in a 


brand-new binding—beautiful, modern, durable 
—a delight to handle, an irres‘stible invitation TH E B O OK Ok 


to open and read. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 1958: KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes, 7,884 pages, 12,200 illustrations, - 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


170 maps, fully indexed. 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.®© + 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. 
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